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INTRODDCTION 


It did not take long for the British authorities to realise 
the character of the Socialist Revolution of 1917 and its in¬ 
fluence on the colonics and semi-colonics. The British im¬ 
perialists realised that the nascent Communist activities were 
the real danger in the coming years. All possible steps \\ere 
taken in India, Afghanistan, Persia, Sinkiang (China) to stop 
its reports and influence from reaching India. British Emba¬ 
ssies and Consulates in countries bordering on India became 
most active centres of conspiracy to overthrow the newly 
founded proletarian Slate which was still engaged in civil war 
and facing intervention from over a dozen imperialist and 
colonial powers and their lackeys. This is the reason why the 
number of intelligence reports on this subject is *so numerous 
in the Natitotnal Archives of India. 

Early in 1925, Sir Cecil Kaye, shortly before his retirement 
from the Dircclorship of the Intelligence Bureau, Government 
of India, began to compile his account of Communisum in 
India Kaye, though he occupied a high post of an important 
imperial department, was not a man of high academic quali¬ 
fications. He was more at home in n/iming his department 
than with his pen. Though he took over a year to compile 
this small book he ended his account with the delivery of the 
judgement of the Allahabad High Court in the Kanpur 
Bolshevik Conspiracy Case, on November 10, 1924. 

Being a confidential and secret publication Kaye’s book 
has been a rarity. Even after the independence of India it took 
some two decades for the government to decide to release its 
only copy to the readers in the National Archives of India. It 
is the only place where the book can be read in the origincf 
print. 

In spite of all its shortcomings, tcndenciousncss, perversion 
of facts. Communism in India, though prepared with the ex¬ 
press purpose of supressing and controverting communist acti¬ 
vities, is an important work. It was written by an official of 
an imperialist government who was its deadliest enemy and 
little acquainted with the fundamentals of Communism. 

The weekly reports and other documents given here are 
in all cases full and verbatim. They w'ill very much facilitate 



the work of writers and workers in this field and shall save 
them from a loll of trouble and expenditure. This immense 
material is made available in print for the first time. It forms 
the major part of the material on the basis of which Kaye 
compiled his book. It is needless to say that most of the docu¬ 
ments here presented originated with the British India Govern¬ 
ment’s Intelligence Department. They cover only one side of 
the records of this great movement. 

The laborious and back-breaking job of sifting and copy¬ 
ing this material in long-hand and preparing the press copy of 
the same has been done by my friend and colleague Subodh 
Roy of Chittagong Armoury Raid Case. He worked in the 
National Archives for full two years and has done his work with 
care and accuracy found in competent professionals. 

In order to make the present work more useful and in¬ 
telligible to the readers bio-bibliographical and other notes on 
the persons, some incidents, books and journals mentioned in 
Communism in India and the accompanying documents, has 
been added,* The British and Indian Intelligence Bureau in 
spite of their world wide espiogage network and huge expenditure 
could not be all-knowing. The officials of this department w'erc 
mostly persons incapable of writing strictly objective reports on 
all that they and their agents saw and gathered. 

The Comintern and the East, (in Russian) edited by 
Ulyanovsky (Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1969) is a monograph 
written by a group of Soviet workers under the auspices of the 
Institute of the International Working-Class Movement, U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences. It is a detailed exposition of the historic- 
activities of the Communist International, which first under the 
leadership of Lenin, and then, on the basis of his ideas, elabo¬ 
rated basic questions of Communist strategy and tactics on the 
national-colonial question and rendered ideological and political 
help to the national liberation struggle against imperialism. 
This question has been ably dealt with in an article by A, B. 
Reznikov. The activities of the Comintern in Indiji has been 
described by O. V. Martyshin. G. Z. vSorokin’s article has ex¬ 
poses the lies and fabrications of bourgeois historians about 
the Comintern. It wUl be of immense help to those who want 
to know the truth about thte movement. 

Two of the outstanding participants in Communist activities 
in India—one in Europe and the other in India—n^ely, M. 
N. Roy and Com. Muzaffar Ahmad, have published their poli¬ 
tical me&ioirs. These two books, more especially Cwn. Ahmad’s 
book, is of much help to readers and workers in this field. 



Nowadays Communism in India is a very attractive sub¬ 
ject to Communists, non-Communists and anti-Communists 
though for quite different reasons. Large number of workers 
are working on this subject in India and abroad. If they arc 
able to unearth and publish basic documents of the Communist 
movement in India they will help the future writers of the his¬ 
tory of the movement. 

History cannot and should not be an individual conception. 
History of Communism in India or the Communist Party of 
India has yet to take shape. Not to speak of an ‘array’ of 
books, there is not yet a single one which is so good that one 
can refer to it to the exclusion of others, not yet a single one 
which is truly worthy of the subject. We are still turning around 
it, approaching and investing it from every side; wc do not yet 
muster it. It can be said that without the help and co-operation 
of the former Comintern archives full justice cannot be done 
to this subject. 

All the documents given here arc in the Home and Poli¬ 
tical Department of the National Archives of India, New Delhi, 
except the Ahmcdabad and Gaya Manifestoes of C. 1. 

One curious fact should be noted here. I do not know 
when the word Leninism was coined and by whom. I have 
.seen the second edition of Saforov’s Os}wvy l^ninizma (the 
Base of Leninism) published in 1922. I do not know when the 
first edition came out. We find the use of the word Leninism 
for the first time in the documents in i^2(). This is one of the 
earliest use of this term. 

1 am thankful to H. C. Gupta with whom I read some 
articles in the Bolshoi Encyclopaedia and also to Suryadco 
Upadhyaya who kindly searched out and .sent me a copy of 
the review of Gandhi vs. Lenin. 

I have tried to be precise and factual in writing the notes. 
I shall be very thankful to readers if they point out my errors 
and inaccuracies therein. 

Asiatic Society MahaDEVAPRASAD SaHA 

Calcutta-16 
15th August, 1971 




A NOTE ON THE AUTHOR 


Cecil Kaye, son of William Kaye of the Bengal Civil Service, 
was born on 27th May, 1868. After finishing his education 
at Winchester he Joined the 2nd Battalion Derbyshire Regiment 
in 1889. His services were transferred to the Indian Army in 
1892. He saw active service in the Indian Army in the North' 
West Frontier of India, 1897-98 and was awarded a medal with 
clasp. He was promoted to become the General Staff Officer 
at Indian Army Headquarters, Simla in 1908. 

After the outbreak of the first World War he was appoint¬ 
ed Deputy Chief Censor and served under Sir Charles Raitt 
Qevcland, the Director of Criminal Intelligence, Government 
of India. In this work his* talents found full scope and his 
ability in deciphering codes brought him into prominence. 
He continued on military duty up to 24th September, 1919. 
He was on special duly under the Home Department of the 
Government of India from 29tji September, 1919 stationed at 
Simla as Direettor, Central Intelligence (sub pro tern) and was 
confirmed on 7th May. 1920. Thus he succeeded Sir Charles 
Geveiand as head of this department and retired in 1925. After 
retirement he served as one of the Ministers of the small 
princely State of Tonk. 

Kaye’s services were recognized by»his masters by succes¬ 
sive awards of the C.I.E., the C.S.I., the C.B.E. and a Knight- 
hood. For many years Kaye and his wife, Margaret Sarah, the 
daughter of Rev. T. Bryson, of London Missionary Society, 
Tientsin, China, were popular figures in social life of Britishers 
of Simla and Delhi and later on in Kashmir. Cecil Kaye died 
at Delhi on the morning of March 5, 1935, of heart failure. At 
his own request the funeral took place at Sanawar, in the Simla 
Hflls. 


M. S. 
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CX)MMUNISM IN INDIA 


THE GENESIS OF THE COMMUNIST CAMPAIGN AGAINST INDIA 

The introduction of Communist ideas into India has, for a 
long time past, been an important item in the policy of the 
Bolsheviks, owing to their conviction that Great Britain is the 
enemy, that her most vulnerable point is India and the ‘till India 
is liberated, Russia will not be rid of the mmace of England'. 

The Second Congress of the Communist International, held 
in 1920, adopted certain Theses: including one which stated 
that ‘the nationalist movement in the Colonial and semi-Colonial 
countries was objectively fundamentally a revolutionary struggle 
and as such it formed a part of the struggle for world revolu¬ 
tion.’ ‘Therefore it was determined that the Communist parties 
in the western countries, and particularly those of.>the Imperialist 
countries, should do everything in their power to develop these 
movements. But we did not know in those days how this ins¬ 
truction, this resolution of the Second Congress, could be carried 
out....”. (Speech of M. N. Roy at the Fourth Congress, 1922 
—‘Advance Guard’, 15th January 1923.) 

In October 1920, the well-known Indian revolutionary 
Chattopadhyaya, who was then in Stoclholm, put forward a 
proposal for the organisation of all Indian revolutionaries in 
Europe. A Society was to be started in Berlin, the ‘Indian 
Revolutionary Society’, to include all shades of revolutionaries, 
whether Nationalist or Communist, though the members of the 
Executive Committee would secretly bind themselves to Com¬ 
munism. There were to three groups among [2] the mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Committee—(n) Political, (b) (Commercial, 
(c) Propagandist—group (b) not to associate with groups (a) or 
(c). Tliere were to be branches in different countries, each 
with its own head who should be a member of the Central Exe¬ 
cutive Committee, which should meet every three months. The 
head of the Political Section was always to remain in close touch 
with the Soviet authorities in Russia. Chattopadhyaya proposed 
that the Soriet Government should finance the scheme, and that 
he should go to Moscow to discuss it. The Soviet Government 
agreed to discuss, and C3iattopadhyaya went to Moscow, where 
he (according to his own account) met Lenin, who said that he 
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was prepared to help if Chattopadhyaya could produce a mandate 
signed by leading Indian revolutionaries and communists. 

About this time, the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International sent a circuliur to their representatives in Europe. 
This document explained that the Third International was devot¬ 
ing its attention mainly to the East, to countries where the na¬ 
tives were struggling against European rule. At first, all efforts 
were directed towards exploiting Pan-lslamism through the 
medium of the Angora Government. These were successful 
up to a certain point, but the successes gained by Mustafa Kemal 
led to a development of purely nationalist ideas which were 
opposed to any further co-operation with Soviet Russia. The 
necessity of the movement was therefore to create new fighting 
bases from which active hostilities could be conducted against 
Great Birtain; and these bases could be found in Egypt and 
India. The former would supply a focus for Pan-lslamism 
—a successful rising would set the whole Mohammadan world 
ablaze. In the latter, the nationalist movement was closely con- 
na^ted with the idea of the deliverance of the labouring classes, 
an attitude from which it was only a short step to pure 
Communism. The leaders in [3] India were stated to be doing 
their best to postpone riots in order to co-ordinate the inevitable 
general rising with the Mahomedan blaze. 

Chattopadhyaya insisted that Moscow should drop Pan- 
Islamic propaganda, as Hindu-Mahomedan antagonism was 
inimical to India : and that it should support Nationalist pro¬ 
paganda. Once India was independent. Communism could be 
introduced. 

In February, 1921, Chattopadhyaya was in Berlin, and was 
instructed to bring to Moscow representatives of all the orga¬ 
nised Indian bodies, but had asked for delay till April, By the 
middle of March, almost all the Indian revolutionary leaders 
had gathered in Berlin, whither the Soviet Government sent a 
representative to test Chattopadhyaya’s claim. This representa¬ 
tive is said to have returned to Moscow with a favourable report: 
in consequence of which, the Soviet accepted Chattopadhyaya’s 
protest against their Pan-Islamic policy, agreed to drop the idea 
of immediate Communist propaganda in India and declared them¬ 
selves ready to support unconditionally any revolutionary Indian 
movement. When arriving at this decision, Lenin is» said to 
have remarked that ‘a good Nationalist was better than a bad 
Communist’. Money was sent from Russia for the expenses of 
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Chattopadhyaya’s delegation, which arrived in Moscow in May. 
On arrival, however, it encountered opposition from M- N. Roy. 

M. N. Roy has played so prominent a part in the Communist 
Campaign against India, that it is worth while to give a brief 
account of his history. Narendra Nath Bhattacharji, son of Dina 
fiandhu Bhattacharji, of Chingripota, 24-Parganas, Bengal, was 
bom about 1888. He became a member of the Bengal Revolu¬ 
tionary Party and was prosecuted—^but acquitted—in the Howrah 
gang case. After the outbreak of the[4] War, ollere of German 
help to the Bengal revolutionaries were brought to Calcutta in 
March 1915: and N. N. Bhattacharji was selected to go to 
Batavia, and to get in touch with German agents there. He left 
India in April, 1915 and returned in June, bringing with him a 
large sum of money. He went back again to Batavia in August, 
but was coldly received and thought it better not to return to India. 
He went to Shanghai and thence to San Francisco, 'where he 
arrived in June 1916. Here he adopted the alias of Manabendra 
Nath Roy. He was indicted in the San Francisco Indo-Gennan 
conspiracy case, but evaded arrest by flight to Mexico. He left 
Mexico in 1920 and arrived in Moscow in June of that year. 
According to his own account, he persuaded the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment to provide a large quantity of arms and ammunition to be 
sent to the Indian frontier through Afglianistan. He himself 
went ahead with the intention of making his headquarters at 
Kabul, and of bringing out there a newspaper in various Oriental 
languages, for which the Soviet had provided him with a press. 
On arriving at the Afghan frontier, he began negotiations for his 
own entry and for the transport of the arms and ammunition 
through Afghanistan: both of which were refused. He sent a 
protest to the Soviet Government, who pressed the Afghan 
Government to allow the arms and ammunition to pass. The 
Afghan Government agreed, if they were allowed the respon¬ 
sibility of transport and distribution: which suggestion the Soviet 
approved, on condition that the arms and ammunition were 
handed over, on the Indian frontier, to persons selected by the 
Soviet Government. The Afghan Government refused this condi¬ 
tion, so the consignment remained in Russian territory. In his 
journey to the Afghan frontier, Roy was accompanied by his 
friend and colleague Abani Mukerji, with whom he attended a 
conference at Baku, in September 1920, which was also attended 
by some Peshawar traders, who werct51 represented as delegates 
from India. On the failure of his Afghan negotiations, Roy 
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retreated to Tashkend, where he decided to attempt to collect a^ 
revolutionary party, using for the purpose some of the Indian 
Muhajirin whom he had met on his travels. At Tashkend he 
or^nised an All-India Revolutionary Committee and started a 
training school for Indian propagandists. He quarrelled with 
one of his co-adjutors on the All-India Revolutionary Committee 
and organised a separate Indian Communist Party, but quarrelled 
again: and it was at this moment that the Soviet Foreign Office 
sent for him to Moscow, to take part in the general conference 
of all Indian Revolutionaries in Europe, to which Chatto- 
padhyaya’s delegation had also been bidden. Roy accordingly 
left for Moscow, about January 1921, Abani Mukerji re maining 
at Tashkend in charge of the ‘students'. 

Owing to the delay in the arrival of Chattopadhyaya’s party, 
Roy had the first word with the Soviet, and appears to have 
made a good impression upon Lenin, with whom he seems to 
have been on very friendly terms. He represented to the &)viet 
Government thjit Chattopadhyaya's party was Nationalist, not 
Communist: and that it was contrary to Communist principles to 
help Nationalists. He declared his willingness to co-operate with 
Chattopadhyaya’s party if they would accept his terms; but. when 
the latter arrived at Moscow, they discovered that Roy had 
already signed a contract with the Soviet Government on behalf 
of the ‘Indian Nationalists’, under which he had agreed to accept 
Bolshevism as the onl)!^ possible organisaiton that could be in¬ 
troduced into the ‘New fodia’ and had pledged himself to fur¬ 
ther the cause of Bolshevism, not only in India but throughout the 
world. 

The Conference of Indian revolutionaries proved a fiasco, 
Roy and Chatlopadhyaya disputing leadership and being un¬ 
willing to work together. Roy claimed[6] the leadership on the 
ground that, whatever he might have failed to do, he had won 
a great victory for Indian revolutionaries by obtaining from the 
Third International recognition of his Indian Communist Party, 
started at Tashkend. As the Conference did nothing but quarrel 
among themselves, the Soviet intervened. They decided in favour 
of Communism as against Nationalism, though agreeing to help 
the latter through the former: the decisjon being in favour of 
the policy of only recognising and giving help to Communist 
parties: who were themselves permitted, should they so desire, 
to aid Nationalist movements. Roy’s group was unconditionally 
rt^gnised as the one with which the Communist International 
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nvould work in future, and it was agreed to start ‘intensified 
propaganda in India’ for which the Soviet Government under¬ 
took to provide ample funds. Chattopadhyaya objected, and 
presented a ‘thesis’ in dissent—saying the first necessity was the 
overthrow of the British Government in India—after which 
Communism could be introduced, not only in India but in England, 
where the loss of India—^would produce poverty and consequent 
fiiscontent. The Communist International should undertake this 
itself—“It is incumbent on the Communist International to exploit 
to the utmost extent every available revolutionary tendency in and 
outside India.” Chattopadhyaya, however, in the end accepted 
the decision, since the Soviet Government refused to afford help 
under any other conditions. 

Evelyn Roy (M. N. Roy’s American wife, nee Trent) writing 
to a correspondent in Paris, said that the Communist Inter¬ 
national decided, against Chattopadhyaya, who, with his friends, 
spent three months in Moscow trying to discredit Roy and to 
usurp his place. The decision was that “All work is to be 
carried on by the Communist Party which already exists here” 
(Moscow): “here will be established the Bureau[7] for our work 
and the training school for such of our people as wish to avail 
themselves of it. Classes have already been op«ied in the 
University and we have 17 students enrolled—the course will 
last three months, as they already had some preliminary 
training with us . . . negotiations have been carried on through a 
Commission appointed by the International to study the question. 
Their decision, and that of the International, I have given above. 
All nationalists are to seek help elsewhere: the International 
cannot aid Nationalist causes except through a Communist Party 
as intermediary. Every effort will be bent upon building a strong 
Communist Party within the country” (India), “using those ele¬ 
ments which we have outside who are really Communist, as preli¬ 
minary workers. Headquarters will be here, and a journal issued.** 

The ‘Communist Party’ (of India) was the one which Roy 
had started at Tashkend and had taken with him to Moscow; it 
consisted of himself and those Tashkend students who accom¬ 
panied him and who were to receive their final training at the 
University in Moscow. This was the ‘Communist University of 
Workers^ of the East*, which was established in 1921 by the 
“Narkonmatz’ (Peoples’ Commissariat of Nationalities) at 
Moscow. After training, these workers were to be utilised in 
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Eastern countries, including India. The ‘Commission appointed 
by the International’ was a sub-Committec called the ‘Mali 
Buro’: whose detailed decision was as follows ; — 

A Communist group to be formed in Moscow whose work 
will be to— 

(1) prepare propaganda literature in all Indian languages; 

(2) collect and train Indian revolutionaries and send them 
to India; [8] 

(3) select, from Indians now in Moscow, an emissary to 
India; who shall— 

(a) form a Communist Parly in India; 

(h) establish liaison between the Third International, 
Gandhi, and the Khilafat party; 

(c) arrage for despatch to Russia of respresentatives 

from Gandhi and the Khilafat party; 

(d) Send representatives of the Indian working classes 
to Russia for instruction in revolutionary matters; 

(4) send a man to America to form a Communist Party 
among the Indians in California. 

The group was to work at first very secretly in Moscow : 
when conditions were favourable, to be transferred to Berlin. 

In accordance with the above decisions, Nalini Gupta was 
selected as the emissary to India, receiving £ 200 for his travell¬ 
ing expenses. His instructions were those set out under (3) 
above. The remaining members of the ‘delegation’ were sent 
back to Berlin, their expenses thither being paid by the Soviet. 

It is worth noting that the Indian Conference appear to have 
convinced the Communist International that practical work had 
already been started in India; since an official report to the Third 
International, dated June 5th. 1921, asserts that ‘propagandists in 
India have attained serious and practical results’. This assurance 
was probably derived from Roy’s report of the alleged ‘Indian 
delegates* present at the Baku Conference of September 1920. 

Immediately on the conclusion of the Conference, Roy 
started work: since we find him writing, on August 13th, 1921, 
to B. K. Sarkar “My work in[9] future will be to clarify the 
ideology of the Indian movement and to assist it in, emerging 
from die narrow limits of bourgeois Nationalism and to launch 
it into the arena of the class struggle”. 
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THfc OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN 

Nalini Gupta arrived in Colombo in November 1921 and 
thence went to Calcutta. While there, he got in touch with 
Muzaffar Ahmad (one of the men convicted in the Cawnpore 
*Bolshevik case’) and with Roy’s old friends among the Bengal 
revolutionaries. His movements were not interfered with, though 
he was kept under surveillance: and, in March 1922, he left 
Calcutta as a lascar on a City liner; but deserted at Colombo, 
whence he wrote and telegraphed to friends in India, and also 
cabled to Ram Bhattacharji in Leipzig for funds. Muzaffar Ahmad 
sent him 500 rupees by the hand of Jotin Mitter: and, thus 
equipped, Nalini Gupta sailed for Marseilles and went to Berlin, 
where he submitted a report which was discussed at a meeting 
of Indians held there at the beginning of May. The report gave, 
as the objects of his mission: to inform the various political, 
labour and revolutionary organisations in India, especially in 
Bengal, that the Communist International would give them every 
assistance provided they accepted its principles; ^nd to form a 
central body in India to ensure regjilar communication in the event 
of the Indians agreeing to co-operate with the Communist Inter¬ 
national. Nalini Gupta claimed to have got into touch with the 
organisations mentioned and that they had agreed to co-operate 
with the Communist International if given substantial help for 
propaganda. Also that he had founded a Communist group which 
would serve as a means of communicatien between India and 
Moscow and for co-ordinating the work of the local branches 
throughout India, and that this party had written to him to say 
that they had already started propaganda work, especially among 
Indian [10] sailors, and were working on a small scale, awaiting 
advice and financial assistance. The meeting decided to confine 
its work, for the present, to the circulation in India of Roy’s 
propaganda literature, and that pecuniary assistance should only 
be given to Nalini Gupta’s organisation in Bengal—^plans on a 
more extensive scale to be made after consultation with the 
Communist International. 

About the same time as Nalini Gupta left for India. Joffe, 
a well-knowi member of the Communist International, left Mcwcow 
for Tashkend, with instructions to establish a Central Committee 
there, to deal with propaganda in India. Afghanistan and Central 
Asia—in particular, to be the channel of communication for agi¬ 
tators and propaganda from Russia to India. This Central Com¬ 
mittee was to contain reoresentatives of the Indian Communist 
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Party whose special duties would be to ma intain communication 
with Communist organisations in India. It was intended to des¬ 
patch, at the end of December 1921, a considerable body of 
agitators from Tashkend to India, who would by then have com¬ 
pleted the special propaganda course at Tashkend and would be 
used to organise communist groups in India. Roy, who arrived 
in Berlin in April 1922, declared that he had despatched to India 
(from Moscow) the greater part of the students whom he had 
been training, and that he had left Abani Mukerji at Tashkend 
to look after those whom he had not taken with him to Moscow. 
He claimed to have had 22 students under training for two years. 
17 of whom had by then been despatched to India. 

There is also some reason to suppose that the final decision 
of the ‘Mali Buro’ (to get in touch with the Indians in California) 
had been given effect to: since S. N. Ghose, of the ‘Friends of 
Freedom for India’ in America, wrote in December 1921, to the 
notoriousfll] revolutionary Rash Behari Bose, in Japan, urging 
him to obtain arms and ammunition for despatch to India. TTie 
well-known ‘kaja’ Mahendra Pratap, who was then in Kabul, 
was also instructed to come to Moscow via Tashkend, thence to 
proceed via Siberia to Peking, one of the objects of his mission 
being ‘to establish close touch with certain Indian revolutionaries 
in Japan and to co-ordinate their efforts with those of die revolu¬ 
tionary party in India.' 

As regards the •despatch of the Moscow and Tashkend 
students to India, most of these appear to have been returned 
Muhajirs: a majority of whom seem to have accepted Roy’s pro¬ 
posals as the only means of keeping themselves alive under 
Bolshevik principles—^under which, ‘if a man would not work, 
neither should he eat’. One of these men. who returned to 
Peshawar in February 1922, staled tliai, on promise of undertak¬ 
ing propaganda in consideration of permission to return home, he 
and his party were given £1400 and six rifles by Roy, with letters 
addressed to tribal Maliks and Mullahs, urging the raising of the 
frontier tribes. But some of the Muhajirs from Tashkend cer¬ 
tainly tried to act up to their i^omises. and the students from 
Moscow included some really dangerous men. some of whom will 
be mentioned later. 

At the end of 1921, Abani Mukerji returned to Moscow 
from TashkeiK!: and a printed manifesto, signed by himself and 
Roy, arrived in India in January 1922. It was addressed to 
*nnhe Delegates of the 36th Indian National Cemgress* and ad- 
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vocated advanced labour principles—“let the Congress make the 
•demands of the Kisan Sabhas its own’^ Roy was reported to 
have received large sums of money from the Bolsheviks and to 
have claimed to have disbursed at least £10,000. Accusations 
•of peculation followed, which impressed the Communist Inter¬ 
national to the extent of their refusing to give him any more 
money until he submitted a full account. 

[12]After his arrival in Berlin in April, Roy showed con¬ 
siderable activity in his new duties. In that month, he attended 
n Communist Conference held there, and expressed the opinion 
that Indian revolutionaries had failed, so far, because diey had 
no properly organised political body. Such a body, he said, 
existed in the National Congress, and a revolutionary spirit 
should be introduced into it by propaganda. He was trying to 
get Communist literature, in Urdu and Bengali, ready for distribu¬ 
tion in India, and a certain amount had already been sent there, 
through B. K. Sarkar—mainly to a Benares newspaper, the “Aj”. 
The despatch of propaganda in English began at once—the 
‘International Press Correspondence’, the first numbers of which 
were noticed in India in May. One of these included an article 
by Roy, which advocated the formation in India of ‘a proletariat 
Communistic party’. The article said that organisation was 
lacking, but that there existed in India the nuclues of a Com¬ 
munist Party—Nalini Gupta’s organisation in Calcutta, of course. 
“All Nationalists must join it, to direef the proletariat aright, 
for the masses are awakening. . . . Punjab will be a useful recruit¬ 
ing ground for the proletariat army, for it contains the majority 
of the regular soldiers who, owing to their recent contact with 
the outer world, have become politically instructed and have 
imbibed revolutionary sentiments; and the proletariat army will 
be the bulwark of the revolutionary strength of India”. 

It was possibly in pursuit of his determination to exploit 
the Punjab that Roy got into communication with Ghulam 
Hussain through Khushi Mahomed, one of the students v/ho 
ran away across the frontier from Lahore in 1915. Ghulam 
Hussain was a college friend of several of these stud^ts, in 
particular of Khushi Mahomed (who had adopted, in Afghanistan, 
the alias of Mahomed Ali) and of one ZafarflS] Hassan. In 1922, 
Ghulam Hussain was a professor at the Edwardes Mission College. 
Peshawfr ; and, at the invitation of Mahomed Ali and Zafar 
Hasan, the latter of whom sent him Rs. 3,000 from Kabul, he 
•w«it to Kabul in March 1922, ostensibly for the purpose of 
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taking up teaching employmrat in Afghanistan. He returned in 
June, bringing back with him about Rs. 6,000 and subsequently 
received, from Kabul, about Rs. 16,000 more. With part of this 
money, he started an Urdu newspaper in Lahore, the ‘Inqilab’. 
For puiposes of correspondence with Roy, he assumed the nom 
de guerre of Mahomed Siddiqi. 

It is worth mentioning that, while Ghulam Hussain was in 
Kabul, the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress, 
at a meeting held at Bombay on May 14th, considered an applica* 
tion from Indians in Kabul to form a Congress Committee there 
and for permission to raise a crore of rupees ‘from foreign coun¬ 
tries,’ the money being guaranteed to be forthcoming within two 
months. The Committee decided to recommend aflSiliation, but 
rejected the money proposal without discussion. The Committee 
knew that the money was Bolshevik money, and their action 
shows that tlie Cbngress were not so far prepared to accept a 
Bolshevik subsidy, with its implied obligations. 

During April and May, Roy was actively pushing his scheme 
to start a Communist newspaper in B^hn. His reasons, as 
stated by himself, for making Berlin his centre, in preference to 
Moscow, are of some interest. He considered that he had deve¬ 
loped satisfactory communications with Northern India through 
(Mahomed Ali, his ‘centre’ in) Afghanistan, but that he had not 
been so successful (with MuzaSar Ahmad’s organisation, started 
by Nalini Gupta) in Bdhgal, which Province, ‘invariably takes the 
lead in political movements in India’. He thought he could 
better[14] establish connection from Central Europe and use it 
to get members of his party into the Indian National Congress. 
Roy's policy for his newspaper was to be, to condemn Non-co- 
operation. the Khilafat agitation, the Charka movement, etc., and 
to concentrate on arousing discontent among the masses. If his 
propaganda could produce agrarian and factory strikes. Govern¬ 
ment would support the landlords and owners, when the masses 
would realise that Government was their real enemy. Then 
Hindus and Mahomedans would unite, irrespective of caste and 
creed, to fight for their economic betterment agaimt the 
common foe. 

The first number of Roy’s newspaper, ‘the Vanguard of 
Indian Independence’ was dated May 15th, 1922: and the first 
cotnes were intercepted in India, through the vi^lance a local 
Postmaster, early in June. Its effect was immediate, particularly 
tn Calcutta, where the “Amrita Bazar Patrika” published a series 
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of articles obviously inspired by it, culminating, in its issue o[ 
August 31st, with a thinly disguised paraphrase of a leading 
article appearing in No. 7 of the “Vanguard”, of date August 15th. 

Meanwhile, Roy’s antagonists in Europe had not been idle. 
In December 1921, Chattopadhyaya started an ‘Indian News and 
Information Bureau” in Berlin, to carry on propaganda openly 
and to act as a cover for revolutionary activity. His intention 
was that the Bureau should include two Committees—one to 
direct revolutionary work, the other, which was to consist only 
of declared Communists, to work for the formation of a real 
Communist Party of India, as distinct from the sham one whose 
existence was asserted by Roy. In March, Chattopadhyaya 
attempted to convene a conference in Berlin, to be attended by 
delegates from India from whom he would be able to derive a 
‘mandate’ and so oust Roy from the leadership, and also pro¬ 
posed to start a newspaper[15] as the organ of the Indian Com¬ 
munist Party. To prove the importance of his organisation, he 
arranged for his Bureau to be advertised (without jnention of his 
own name) in the Indian press v and this was done somewhat 
extensively. Roy countered these activities first by announcing 
that he ‘had it in black and white from the Indian National 
Congress that he was the sole representative of that body in 
Europe’: and secondly by hurrying on witli the production of the 
‘Vanguard’. None the less, Chattopadhyaya was not discouraged: 
he claimed that his Bureau was working very successfully and 
that many students from India were resorting to it, to whom he 
himself and B. N. Dutt lectured on revolutionary doctrine—even go¬ 
ing so far, it was alleged, as to start a secret night school for instruc¬ 
tion in the preparation of bombs and explosives. He reorganised 
his Indian Revolutionary Committee and called it the Indian 
Revolutionary Council: and sent letters to Taraknath Das and 
S. N. Ghose in America, to Rash Behari Bose in Japan, and to 
Barkatullah, Acharya, Dr. Hafiz and Obeidullah in Afghanistan, 
urging them to join. His main object continued to be to com¬ 
bine all the revolutionary Indians alxoad and to form them into 
a cental organisation directed from Berlin, in opposition to Roy. 
Roy, at this moment, received an accession of strength by the 
news of the safe arrival of one of his Moscow students, Shaukat 
Usmani, who wrote to him in April, from Bombay, announcing 
the fact; and Roy boldly claimed that his agents in India had 
been responsible, by their propaganda, for the Moplah rebellion, 
the Aika movement in the United Provinces, and ‘the peasant 
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movement in the Punjab’ (the Mali movement). But mutual 
quarrels continued : B. N. Dutta broke away from Chatto- 
padhya, and Abani Mukeiji deserted Roy : and the Bolshevik 
Eastern policy was disturbed. Chattopadhyaya was discredited 
and Roy distrusted, and the Indian conspirators in Europe were 
regarded as worthless. The Communist[16] International looked 
round to find means to get in touch with some responsible organ¬ 
isation in India, even if not a communist one—^with the Congress 
or the Khilafat or, failing them, with the Akalis. 

A report was received in July that the Soviet had granted 
five milion gold roubles to Zinovielf for propaganda in India 
and the East; and that four millions had actually been handed 
over to him, out of which 1.200.000 (£ 120,000) had been sent 
to Afghanistan, apparently destined for India. The general ac¬ 
curacy of this report receives some support from the following 
facts. In June 1921 the Bank of England paid out, to the Rus¬ 
sian Trade Delegation in London, 400 Bank of England notes of 
£ 100 each. Sixty-six of these jjvere found to have been cashed in 
India in and after June 1922, all of them having reached India 
from Aghanistan. Of these, inquiry showed that 53 had been 
sent to India in the ordinary course of trade. Of the remainder, six 
were paid to Mota Singh, the notorious ’Babbar Mali’ leader, 
five to Ghulam Hussain (mentioned above) and two to relatives 
in India of Indian revolutionaries in Kabul. Of the six paid to 
Mota Singh, three were expended by him in buying land and 
building a house, and two were cashed (after his arrest and con¬ 
viction) by his sister and used by her for her own expenses. 
Ghulam Hussain paid one note to the labour agitator Chaman 
Lai, for shares in the latter’s newspaper The Nation' and ex¬ 
pended the rest, as well ar, the money he received after his re¬ 
turn from Kabul, in starting the “Inquilab,” in entertaining his 
friends, and in buying land of the value of Rs. 10.000 in Lahore 
‘in order to erect a press for Communist literature’. After his 
arrest, Ghulam Hussain made a cmifession, in the course of which 
he stated that, besides the money he had brought back from Kabul, 
he received from Zafar Hassan, by the hand of a man whom 
he did not know, who had come from Kabul for the purpe^e. two 
sums, in English[17] currency notes, of Rs. 9,000 ^odd and 
Rs. 6,000 odd—it was found that he had paid into his banking 
account at Lahore Rs. 10,800 in October 1922 and Rs. 7,000 
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in December. He admitted having spent the money, which he 
knew was Bolshevik money, in buying land and biiilding a 
house and entertaining his friends: and claim^ credit with 
Government for having thus expended money intended to be used 
for Bolshevik propaganda. 

The despatch of this mon^ to Afghanistan for India—^if. 
as seems probable, it really took place,—seems to belong to the 
period before Roy assumed direction of Indian propaganda. 
Prior to that period, attempts were certainly made to introduce 
Communist propaganda into India, and one specific instance of 
an attempt to influence labour politics is on record. In July 
1921 there arrived at Calcutta, as a stowaway on a German 
steamer, a man of the name of Tosche. He, with a companion, was 
arrested, but escaped from the prison van, was recaptured, tried 
sentenced and imprisoned. After his release, it was decided to. 
deport him. but delay occurred, and it was not till November 
that he was actually sent away—^to Shanghai. An All-India 
Trade Union Conference was held at Jheria in December 1921, 
of which the moving spirit was Chaman Lai, mentioned above: 
and this Conference which had sent a letter to Zinovieff, the 
contents of which are unknown, was later found to have written 
to Tosche also. Two letters, of dates in November and December 
1921, were written to him to an address in Berlin, to be for¬ 
warded to Riga, whence Tosche had originally come to India: 
and explained that labour in India had beefi obliged temporarily 
to adopt the Non-co-operation creed because of Gandhi’s great 
influence. “However, that stage is now past and labour will 
throw off the cloak of Gandhism and appear in the armour of 
Bolshevism”. On the disclosure of these letters, further enquiries 
about Tosche were made, with the result[18] that he was identi¬ 
fied as a Bolshevik agent who had come to India carrying letters 
of introduction to four individuals in Bombay, three in Calcutta, 
and some others elsewhere. It was evident that, in spite of his 
arrest, he had managed to arrange for the delivery of some at least 
of his letters. 


PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 

It has already been stated that Shaukat Usmani, the Moscow- 
trained student, arrived in India in April 1922. This became 
known thrpugh the interception of a letter from Roy, acknowledg¬ 
ing one written by him from Bombay in that month. Roy’.^ 
letter said “I am sending you a bundle of the first number of 
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our journal” (the ‘Vanguard’). “Circulate it widely and maifft 
arrangements for its regular receipt. There are various other 
people in India working in conjunction with us ; you will gra- 
dualy get in touch with them. Enlist the active participation of 
the masses in the political movement; strikes and peasant move¬ 
ment should be the particular field of our activities.” It was 
subsequently ascertained, from a statement made by Usmani after 
his arrest, that he had gone to Kabul as a Muhajir, and thence 
to Russia: that he met Roy in Tashkend and accompanied him 
to Moscow: that he made his way to India via Baku, and 
Teheran, arriving at the end of January 1922, on a Persian pass¬ 
port: that he went to Lahore to look for a companion of his 
journey who had preceded him from Teheran; but, failing to 
find him, he returned to Bombay and thence to Persia: whence 
he again returned to India in September. 

The companion referred to was a man named Masud Ali 
Shah, also a Moscow-trained man. He reached India before 
Shaukat Usmani and went to his home, where he remained quietly 
for some considerable time; but eventually returned to Moscow 
and thence went to Berlin to meet Roy. In the meantime, Roy 
had received letters from India denouncing Masud Ali Shah as a 
spy: and, affecting to believe his denial, sent him[19] on a special 
mission to Moscow, where he was arrested and imprisoned. He 
managed to escape from prison and, after many wanderings and 
vicissitudes eventually got back to India, cured of any desire to 
assist Bolshevik propaganda in general, or Roy in particular. 

Both the men mentioned above returned to India by sea, 
via the Persian Gulf; and there were other Moscow-trained 
students who came by the same route: in particular, a man named 
Shafiq who visited Lahore and then went to Kabul, where he 
presented a report on the shuation in India: and two men whose 
aliases were Afzal and Akram, neither of which were ever 
identified and who, in any case, disappeared early from the ken 
of even their own friends. But, among a number of Muhajirs 
who returned to India via Peshawar, some were certainly Roy’s 
agents. Among these, some were interrogated at Peshawar and 
allowed to return to their homes under surveillance: and some 
were arrested--notably one Mahomed Akbar, who was convicted 
in June 1922. his conviction legally establishing the existence of 
a Bolshevik-Tndian plot. Information was also receiv^ed of the 
intention to try a third route to India, via the Pamirs: a report 
subsequently substantiated by the arrest, in Chitral (in December) 
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of seven returning Muhajirs, who admitted that they had been 
sent to India as Roy’s agents. They said they had l^n des¬ 
patched from Moscow in January 1922, with instructions to get 
into touch with another Muhajir who had returned to his home 
in Peshawar some months before their arrest, via Bushire— 
possibly the Shafiq just mentioned. They said that ten of them 
had arrived in the Pamirs, but that three (subsequently imprison¬ 
ed by the Afghans when attempting to cross Shignan into India) 
had remained in the Pamirs. These men, together with an 
eighth who had returned to India via Peshawar, were afterwards 
tried in Peshawar. Roy’s statement that he had despatched 
17 [20]agents from Moscow was thus substantiated and the whole 
number accounted for. Information was also received of the 
probability of a fourth route being tried—^across Balucliislan to 
Sind; but no evidence of its actual use was obtained. 

The appearance in India of the ‘Vanguard’ gave a consider¬ 
able accession of strength to Roy’s propaganda and was, indeed, 
the first item of his policy that produced tangible rosulls. It was 
probably the teaching of the ‘Vanguard’ that was responsible for 
the appearance in June, of a pamphlet issued in Madras by the 
‘Communist Federal League of India’ which was sent to Editors 
of newspapers who, later in the month, received letters warning 
them that, unless they republished the pamphlet, they would 
“become the object of our serious displeasure”. The authorship 
of this pamphlet was traced to one Nilakanta Iyer, an ex-convict 
in connection with the Ashe murder case. When arrested, he 
attempted to shoot the police constable who arrested him, but 
his revolver missed fire. 

The ‘Vanguard’ also exercised a considerable influence on a 
certain class of Indian newspapers. The ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’, 
as already mentioned, made free use of its sentiments and phraseo¬ 
logy: as also did another Calcutta paper, the ‘Atma Sakti’, 
directed by a group of Bengal revolutionaries. The ‘Independent* 
(Allahabad), edited by D. G. Upson, a pervert to Islam, made a 
practice of reprinting articles from prohibited publications, in¬ 
cluding the International Press Correspondence; though, in its 
issue of July 25th, it dissociated itself from the teachings of the 
‘Vanguard*, but not from any aversion to Bolshevism: “on the 
contrary, we are very sympathetic towards Bolshcvim. Jealousy 
of the esswtial purity of the Nationalist movement is the only 
reason why we dissociate it from would-be Western guides”. The 
‘Nava Yuga’ (Guntur, Madras Presidency, edited by one Krishna 
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Rao) was another adherent of the ‘Vauguard’,[21] and quite a 
crop of new papers with a Communist policy, drawing their ins¬ 
piration from the ‘Vanguard* appeared in various parts of India— 
notably two weekli^ in Calcutta: one, a short-lived publication, 
edited by Nalini Gupta’s recruit of Muzaffar Ahmed, and the 
other, the “Dhumketu”, a Bengal revolutionaries* organ: the 
‘Deshcr Bani* (Noakhali, Bengal): the ‘Vartman* (Cawnpore): and 
the ‘Socialist’ (Bombay), of which more hereafter. 

Apart from his activities in India, which will be referred to 
later, Roy continued to push his programme in Europe. In 
August he wrote to a French Communist, Vaillant Couturier, ask¬ 
ing if arrangements could be made to send propaganda by the 
hand of Indian sailors from Marseilles and suggesting that, if these 
arrangements were successful, arms might be sent later by the 
same route. Vaillant Couturier replied in the afl&rmative and sug¬ 
gested that the arrangements should be carried out by an Indian 
who should be put in touch with Communists in Marseilles and 
would be givOT every assistance by the French Communist Party. 

' Roy then enquired whether the French Communists had any line 
of communication with Pondicherry and was told that they had 
not, but that such a line could be worked up through Marseilles. 
In the same month. Roy also wrote to the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, asking whether they could supply him with two 
suitable men, one for Bombay and one for Calcutta. He was 
prepared to pay theif passages, but was unable to provide funds 
for them to adopt ‘a European standard of living* in India. 
Their work would be to arrange for the reception and distribu¬ 
tion of Communist literature, and Roy added that ‘they would 
find local helpers in India, though these required training and 
would not be of much assistance at first*. Still in the same 
month, Roy wrote to the ‘Friends of Freedom for India’ in the 
United States, asking them to help by sending copies[22] of the 
‘Vanguard’ to India. In consequence of which appeal, S. N. 
Kar went from America to Berlin, to collaborate with Roy. On 
S. N. Kar’s arrival, he and Nalini Gupta, at the instigation of 
Abani Mukerji, questioned Roy about his suspected misappro¬ 
priation of Bolshevik funds: Roy replied that all he received 
from the Communist International was £200 a month for the 
‘Vanguard’ and sanction for one monthly passage to India of 
his emissaries, each of whom would receive £200 for expenses. 
At the same time, Roy was trying to start a centre at "Colombo: 
and it was perhaps as a consequence of this that (he Bengal 
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'Communist Party’ sent a man there with instructions to meet 
'an important Bolshevist’, from where he was reported, to have 
returned with a quantity of Communist literature. There is 
reason to suppose that the 'important Bolshevist* was one of a 
party of four stowaways wiho were deported from Colombo in 
S^tember, one of whom, by name Robin Cantor, eluded the 
Ceylon police and got as far as Madras before he was detected 
and sent back to Colombo; though it appears probable that he 
was not himself the ‘important’ one. 

Roy’s appeal to the Communist Party of Great Britain bore 
immediate fruit. They selected Charles Ashleigh, a fairly well- 
known communist writer, who, under the name of Ashford, had 
in 1918 been sentenced to ten year^ imprisonment in the United 
States on a charge of fomenting riots following on strikes. He 
was released in February 1922 and deported to England. It 
was arranged that he should go to India armed with letters of 
introduction from Roy and should land at Bombay, whence he 
should go to Calcutta and should there pass as a Mahratta 
Brahman, passing under the name of Nanda Lai. His departure 
was not discovered until shortly before his arrival at Bombay, 
when his passport was cancelled by caWe from England, and he 
was deported. Owing.[23] however, to local difficulties it proved 
necessary to allow him to stay in a Bombay hotel while awaiting 
deportation : and. though he managed to^destroy his letters of 
introduction when he found himself detained on the arrival of the 
vessel at Bombay, he contrived to pay several visits while there, 
and to deliver himself of verbal messages. He anived at 
Bombay, September 19th and left again, for Marseilles, Septem¬ 
ber 23rd. 

Shortly before Charles Ashleigh’s arrival in Bombay, Roy 
had obtained two important recruits in India—Dange in Bombay 
and Singaravelu in Madras. 

S. A. Dange first came to notice when, in June 1922, the 
'Bombay Chronicle’ published a review of a book written by him 
—^‘Gandhi v. Lenin.’ In August he started a weekly paper, the 
‘Socialist’, the fifth number of which (September 2nd) included 
a signed article by Roy: the ‘Socialist’ also reproduced articles 
from the International Press Correspondence, to which Dange was 
a recognised subscriber. It seems evident that Roy’s attention was 
drawn to Dange by the publication of his ‘Gandhi v. Lenin’ and 
that he entered into correspondence with him directedly he saw 
it. No. 8 of the ‘Vanguard’ (September 1st) contained a criticism 
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on the book—“Mr. Dange has foreseen the great necessity in 
the present crisis, the organisation of Indian labour for a general 
strike that will paralyse the Government. If he flinches from the 
logical conclusion of such an act, which would inevitably re¬ 
sult in an armed conflict, that is, revolution, it is because his 
theoretical devdopmrat is still incomplete, his ideas are still con¬ 
fused. But Mr. Dange is on the right road, and greater studies 
■of revolutions past and present, as weU as continued analysis of 
the Indian situation from the standpoint of historic materialism, 
will correct his present errors of logic". It may, in passing, be 
noted that Dange, a year and a half later, denied that he ‘flinched 
from the logical conclusion’ by writing, in an article on the death 
of Lenin (‘Socialist’, Vol. II, [24] No. 8, January JOth, 1924): 
“The book (Gandhi v. Lenin) was meant to apprise Indians of the 
inherent fallacies of pacifism and the certain failure of pacifist 
methods in accomplishing a revolution in capitalist economy and 
political structure... When (Gandhi) was thus experimenting with 
fallacies, Lenin with an unerring eye grasped the key of the 
Russian revolution. He straightway appealed to the army and 
the peasantry .... He broke away from the cowardly middle class 
.... and made common cause with the proletariat.... Why did 
pacifism in India fail and why did Lenin succeed ? Lenin and 
his followers possessed that single virtue that alone brings success 
in sodal upheavals—that single virtue to describe which we 
quote Trotsky : ‘K it*’is necessary and possible the revolutionist 
shatters the historical obstructions, resorting to force for the pur¬ 
pose. If this is not possible, he makes a detour, undermines and 
crushes, patiently and determinedly. He is a revolutionist be¬ 
cause he does not fear to shatter obstacles and relentlessly to 
employ force : at the same time he knows its historical value. It 
is his constant endeavour to maintain his destructive and crea¬ 
tive work at their high^t pitch of activity, that is, to obtain from 
die given historical conditions the maximum which they are capa¬ 
ble of yielding for the forward movement of the revolutionary 
class . .. .’ But the highest spirit of revolution was absent in the 
class that led India from 1918 to 1923 .... The greatest man of 
the world is dead. He left writing a book on Revolution, to work 
out a revolution. And he did it successfully**. 

Dange evidently sent Roy copies of the ‘Socialist as soon 
as it appeared, and continued to do so regularly; for Rpy wrote 
to him on September 26th, acknowledging receipt, and on Novem¬ 
ber 11th (fixmi Moscow) to say that his paper and his book (a 
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pamphlet that Dange had written, entitled The Coming of So¬ 
cialism’) had been ‘very well received here’ and[2S} were ‘being 
exhibited in the Kremlin where the Congress was being held’'— 
adding that ‘the old man’ (Lenin) ‘was very interested in your 
book’. Also the first number of the ‘Advance-Guard’ (the name 
adopted by Roy after the first nine numbers of the “Vanguard” 
had appeared, m the hope of defeating the prohibition against 
the entry of the ‘Vanguard’ into India) contained a review of 
Dange’s papa:, under date October 1st. “The ‘Socialist’ (Bombay) 
is the pioneer of the political party which will lead the strug^e 
for national liberation in order to secure real freedom for the 
masses of the Indian people. Judging from the several numbers 
that have already reached us the new contemporary has started 
very well in' its career, which has great and ^orious future be¬ 
fore it. The appearance of the ‘Socialist’ marks the beginning of 
a new era in our movement. It is the harbinger of the coming 
revolutionary leadership which is alone capable of guiding 
our movement to the ultimate goal. The upper class has joined 
hands with the foreign ruler: the middle classes have more than 
once betrayed their inability to go very far: as the future belongs 
to the expropriated masses ‘who have nothing to lose, but a 
world to gain’. With this motto the ‘Socialist’ has begun the 
new phase of our movement. We wish our contemporary all 
success”. As already mentioned, Charles ^Ashleigh arrived in 
Bombay on September 19th. He went to see tme K. B. Roy, a 
friend of Nalini Gupta, who refused to have anything to do with 
him ‘fear for of losing his large salary’—^he was an accountant in 
Tata’s Insurance Company on Rs. 1,1(X) a month, and had been 
at Glasgow University with Nalini Gupta. Ashleigh then went 
to the ‘Bombay Chronicle’ office, where he learned Dange’s 
address and had an interview with the latter, to whom he com¬ 
municated verbal instructiems and handed over his mission, the 
chief object of which was to organise propaganda on lines laid 
down by the Conununist International. Among the other[26] 
arrangements made was one by which Dange was to act as Roy’s 
Bombay correspondent for the ‘Advance-Guard’, in return for 
which Roy promised financial support to the *Socialist’. 

It may be mentioned here that Muzaffar Ahmed, in C^cutta, 
had been warned by Roy of Ashleigh’s impoiding arrival and had 
sent Jotin* Mitter to Bombay, to escort him to Calcutta. Jotin 
Mitter saw Ashleigh, who expressing his regret that he could not 
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remain in India, told Jotin Mitter that he would send Nalinf 
Gupta in his place. 

It had been known, for some time, that Roy had been writ¬ 
ing and sending messages to Madras agitators; but the first de¬ 
finite proof of this was obtained by the interception of a letter 
from Singaravelu (a Barrister of Madras) dated November 28th. 
This tettor, the contents of which showed that previous corres¬ 
pondence had passed, told Roy diat the writer had been reading 
the “Vanguard** and that Roy’s ideas were “indestructible and 
imperishable, and will fructify in time”. Singaravelu added that 
he was ‘preparing a New Manifesto embodying your ideas and 
mine’. 

Shaukat Usmani returned to Bombay from Persia in Sep¬ 
tember. It seems, that while in Persia, he had joined forces with 
the two unidentified agents, ‘Afzal’ and ‘Akram’; for a letter to 
Roy, writtwi from Bombay on September 26th, announces the 
arrival of ‘us’ and mentions ‘the other two’, one of whom had 
gone to Lahore and the other to Benares. He himself went to 
Benares, whence he wrote to Roy on October 12th -saying “Here 
in Benares I have caught hold of quite a nice young intelligentia. 
Hindus as well as Mahomedans. of somewhat advanced political 
views”. 

By the autumn of 1922, therefore, Roy could justly claim 
an extended organisation in India: Bengal (Muzafiar Ahmad). 
Bombay (Dange), Madras (Singaravelu), the United Provinces 
(Usmani) and the Punjab (Ghulam Hussain). 

[27] Roy (and Nalini Gupta, who did not attend) was invited 
to the IV Congress of the Communist International to be held at 
Moscow the first week in November: and he devoted his energies, 
in the interim, specially to pushing his propaganda and working 
up his coimection in India, in order to be able to mali^ a good 
showing at the Congress. The ‘International Press Correspon¬ 
dence’ of July 17th had published an invitation to respresenta- 
tives of the Indian Communist Party to attend the Congress, and 
Roy, in his correspondence with his adh^ents in India, laid 
stress on this invitation. In particular, he was trying to induce 
the Indian Labour leaders to s^d a deputation: and, for this 
purpose, enlisted the assistance of the R.I.L.U. (Red Intema- 
tionai of Labour Unions) whose j^paganda began to appear in 
la(!fia in August and who, in September, sent a letter inviting 
l^ian Labour delates to attend the Second Congress of the 
RXL.U.. which was to be held in Moscow immediately after the 
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termination of the IV Congress of the Communist International. 
The Communist International laid great stress on this invitation, 
offering to bear the cost of passages, and the expenses, of the 
delegates: and Roy did his best, through the "Vanguard’ and in 
his private correspondence, to persuade prominent Indian labour 
agiators to attend, or. if personally unable to do so, to s«id suita¬ 
ble substitutes : whom he undertook to ‘take care of’ in Europe, 
and to arrange for thdr safe return to India. Roy proposed, if 
these appeals failled, to send Nalini Gupta again to India to 
bring back a Communist and Labour delegation. 

Instructions were issued by Moscow to the British Bureau 
of the R.I.L.U., in September, appointing them the centre of com¬ 
munications, and ordering them to establish improved connec¬ 
tions. with India. The only definite results obtained by these ac¬ 
tivities appear to have been that the Bengal Trade Union 
[28] Federation sent a report and a bulletin to the R.I.L.U., 
the acknowledgement of which they received in November : and 
Charaan Lai started, in September, his newspaper ‘The Nation’ 
—a daily ‘whose poUcy will be definitely Labour’. 

Roy’s correspondence, at this period, with his Indian adhe¬ 
rents is of considerable interest. 

Muzaffar Ahmed had written to Roy on June 15th, saying 
that he had received and distributed copies of the ‘Vanguard’, but 
expressed the opinion that a journal in English was of little use— 
what was wanted was vernacular versions^ in Bengali, Urdu and 
Hindi. On June 22nd he acknowledged copies of the ‘Interna¬ 
tional Press Correspondence’ and asked for more copies of the 
‘Vanguard’—^“we cannot get on with only a few of them”. Roy 
answered on July 25th, saying that a delegation from India to the 
IV Congress of the Communist International was necessary, and 
enclosing a letter to Chiraranjan Das (C. R. Das’ son) and Subash 
Bose (a man who had passed the Indian Civil Service examina¬ 
tion but refused appointment, and who afterwards became Chief 
Executive Officer to C. R. Das when the latter was appointed 
Mayor of Calcutta), which Muzaffar Ahmed was desired to hand 
•over to the addresses. Roy’s letter to Muzaffar Ahmed says that 
Nalini Cupta had reported that these two men wanted to come 
to Russia, and that, if they do so. they must come with credentials 
from the AU-India National Congress *or some other legitimate 
group’. ^The <mclosure mentions that the addresses are not per- 
soanlly known to Roy, thoui^ faimilar to him by tepute. In the 
course of the covering letter, Roy appoints Muzaffar Ahmed dis- 
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Uibuting centre for his pamphlets and the ‘Vanguard’ on a 
monthly salary of Rs. 100. On August 29th Roy wrote to Muza- 
fiar Ahmed announcing the impending arrival of Nanda Lai 
(Charles Ashleigh) and asking Muzaffar[29] Ahmed to introduce 
him to some of Roy’s old friends, and others, among the Bengal 
revolutionaries. “We will have to work with the Seamen’s 
Union’’ for the despatch of literature by hand and for ‘illegal’ 
journeys ‘with the help of seamen’ : “think carefully over the 
question of introducing our friend to Daud’’ (President of the 
Seamen’s Union, but a man whom Roy regarded with distrust). 
The letter enclosed a cheque for £31, signed (illegibly) as Carsch 
Simon and Co., Berlin, drawn on the Swiss Banking Corpora¬ 
tion, London, in repayment of the money advanced to Nalini 
Gupta through Jotin Mitier, when the former was stranded at 
Colombo, On July 26th Mnzaffar Ahmed wrote to Ram Bhatta- 
charji, in Leipzig (the man to whom Nalini Gupta had cabled 
for money from Colombo) telling him to address him as ‘Mehtab 
Din’ and expressing his readiness to join Roy as soon as sent 
for. On September 10th Roy*wrote to Muzaffar Ahmed, saying 
he had changed the name of the ‘Vanguard’ in order to defeat 
the prohibition order under the Sea Customs Act (the change—^to 
The Advance-Guard’—was actually made with the tenth num¬ 
ber, on October 1st) and suggesting that the ‘Vanguard’ should 
be translated ‘with necessary changes here and there’ and pub¬ 
lished by Indian pa^rs under a dijfferent title. “The ‘Amrita 
Bazar Patrika’ did the same for two consecutive weeks”. Roy 
asked if it would be possible “to print our paper secretly in 
India .... If you could print a few thousand copies, the problem 
of sending our paper to India would be solved. Somehow 
or other, a few copies would get through, after which it would 
be reprinted there; but it would have to be undertaken secretly”: 
said Muzaffar Ahmed had promised to try and join him, and 
asked whether he was in earnest: expressed the hope that he had 
met ‘that friend’ (Ashleigh): asked about the reliability of certain 
individuals: declared that the Indians in Berlin were quarrelling 
among themselves: and added “many students are coming here”. 
In view o^30J subsequent developments in Bengal, it is of in¬ 
terest to note the names of the revolutionaries to udiom Roy 
suggested that Charles A^leigh should be introduced—Amar 
diattcrji. Upen Banerji, Jadu Gopal Mukerji, Subash Bqse, Sachin 
^Sanyal, Suresh Mazumdar, Bepin Ganguly. On September 17th 
Roy wrote to Muzaffar Ahmed, saying that a centre in Bombay 
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was necessary, where the work must be carried oa ‘through the 
help of lascars’ in smuggling literature and facilitating *the journey 
of members’, and asking Muzaffar Ahmed to go to Bombay and 
meet Dange. On October 10th Roy wrote “The bdys who are re¬ 
turning home” (the reference is to Usmani, ‘Afzal’. ‘Akram’ 
etc.) “are all very good. I have not given them your address, but 
they are going to Calcutta and you may happen to meet with 
them”. He announced that his arrangements for the reception of 
Nanda Lai (Ashleigh) at Bombay broke down through the refu¬ 
sal of ‘a friend of Kumar’ to have anything to do with the matter : 
and asked for the despatch of more students. ‘Kumar’ was a nom 
de guerre of Nalini Gupta; and his ‘friend’ was K. B. Roy, the 
accountant in Tata’s Insurance Company at Bombay. 

It has already been mentioned that Usmani wrote to Roy 
on October 12th announcing the establishment of a centre at 
Benares. In the same letter he gave (in cipher) several names 
of his ‘party’, including that of Sampumanand. “As he is an 
influential man in the Congress circle he promise^ to circulate 
the literature and books among,his most trustworthy friends. 
That is what we want him to do”. He also gave the name of 
one Imamuddin Rizvi as a cover address: to which Evelyn Roy 
afterwards addressed ‘Afzal’. explaining that she could not read 
Usmani’s cipher.- The letter was nwer delivered, as ‘Afzal’,— 
whoever he was—^had by then disappeared from the ken of his 
Communist friends in India. Sampumanand published, on Oc¬ 
tober 16th, a ‘Memorandum on the[31] Congress Programme’, by 
way of preparation for the exposition of his views at the AU-lndia 
Congress Session at Gaya. It embodied most of Roy’s views, 
and called for absolute independence. “We are aiming at poli¬ 
tical Swaraj; the means must be such as have usually been found 
successful in similar cases. Gandhi spoke of a bloodless revolu¬ 
tion. Such a thing is an impossibility. There is bound to be 
bloodshed. Our revolution will be bloodless only in the sense 
that blood will not be shed by us. So far as I can see, we shaU 
not shed blood because we have not the means to do so, even 
if we have the will.... It is sheer hypocritical cant to say that 
the use of >dolence in safeguarding or winning back, our liber¬ 
ties is brutal, degrading, of a western innovation. The East will 
have to renounce most of its gods and goddesses before it can 
tiiittk of denouncing violence per se. Let us say, thea, that we 
want a revolution. Let us also profit from the experiences of re¬ 
volution elsewhere .... The leaders of the Non-co-operation mo- 
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vement were prepared to lead a revolution and they started one, 
but they should have known that every revolution develops ugly 
side-issues. We are all sorry for what happened at Chauri Chauia, 
but this cannot justify the Bardoli retreat. What guarantee is 
there that, if the country again gets ready for Civil Disobediancc 
and a few policemen are murdered or something similar happens 
in some remote village (quite possibly through the efforts of the 
Government, which would not scruple to lose a few policemen 
if it can save an Empire) our leaders will not again be unnerved? 

. . .1 remember to have read a book by Lenin wherein he says 
that the Bolsheviks always coordinated their legal with their ille¬ 
gal activities. Much as one may deplore it, secrecy cannot be 
banished from practical politics. If we cannot act secretly at times, 
we had better abdicate our functions as a political body. The 
time to start Satyagraha will be when we are most organised, when 
the Government has made itself most unpopular and when the 
political situation[32] outside India has added to its distractions 
and increased its embarrassments. Such a situation may arise 
any day. Let us help to crejite it and prepare to make use of 
it when it comes. ■ .Congress should make it clear that it will re¬ 
fuse to take into consideration acts of violence, no matter what 
their seriousness, unless they are committed by Congress volun¬ 
teers wearing distinctive Congress badges under the orders of 
ofi&cers deputed by Congress to do some Congress work. If the 
Government wants td send the movem^t underground, let it take 
the risk”. 

Roy wrote to Dange on September 26th referring to Ashldgh’s 
visit—“I hope you have already received other messages from 
me througb a different channel and trust the message will be res¬ 
ponded to satisfactorily”. On October 3rd Roy acknowledged a 
letter which appears to have contained Dange’s proposals for 
starting a ‘Socialist League for India*. Roy wrote that this bad 
better be postponed until after the IV Congress, which he invi¬ 
ted Dange to attend in person, or to send a representative: and 
promised ‘suitable arrangement’ and ‘support* for the ‘Socialist* 
as well as literature and literary contributions. On November 
2nd, Roy said that ‘our friend’ (Ashleigh) “has come back and 
related ^e whole affair. It is unfortunate that he met such a 
disaster. We counted upon the success of his missimi. But we 
bdHeved that he did the best that could be done under the dlr- 
cumstances. to transfer his diarge to the best person available 
And we lode upon you as the most suitable for the purpose” 
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Roy added “we were all very glad to learn of the formation of 
the Socialist Labour Party. Your programme has been, translated 
in other languages and circulated among the leaders. ... 1 take 
it for granted that the Socialist Labour Party understands the ne¬ 
cessity of international affiliation and believes that the Communist 
International is the only Revolutionary International body’*. 
Dange had announced the ‘formation of the Indian Socialist[33] 
Labour Party of the Indian National Congress* in the ‘Socialist’ 
of Septeiriber 16th: as a corollary, it may be presumed, to Roy’s 
views on The Oriental Question’ printed by the ‘Socialist’ on 
SeptembCT 2nd. In this article, Roy had advised that “the con¬ 
ditions obtaining in the various countries should be carefully 
studied in order to ascertain which social class is historically and 
circumstantially destined to be revolutionary in the present mo¬ 
ment as well as in the immediate future, since in such a class¬ 
conscious section is to be found the natural ally of the Western 
Proletariat in its fight for the overthrow of capitalist order of 
society”: and had gone on to say ‘The first stages of the change 
all over the East are bound to‘be a great upheaval against the 
foreign imperialism, but it will be headed by the most active social 
class according to the economic development of the respective 
countries .... But until and unless the masses of the subject 
population take active and conscious part in the mass movement, 
the foreign imperialism cannot and will not be overthrown only 
by the action of the bourgeoisie”. Dange’s ‘explanation of his creed 
was as follows: — 

‘To rouse the nation to its dq>ths by the light of the great 
international movement that is coming to the forefront 
and which will before long be the party in power in 
advanced countries, we suggest to the Indian Natirmal 
Congress to have connection with this world-wide 
movement of true freedom of the masses. We sugg^t 
to the radical-minded men of the Congress .... a 
programme of a party suited to our present conditions. 
The party may called the Indian Socialist Labour 
Party of the Indian Naticmal Congress .... The 
LS.L.P. must believe in democracy organised both in 
its political and industrial aspects, for commu n al 
ends... The Party must take its part in the struggle of 
, die people to win freedom from die eccmomic tyranny 
imposed by the capitally class and[34] capitalist State. 
The best way of effecting a diange to Socialism is 
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the organisation of the workers, polidcaJly to capture 
the power of l^e State, and industrially to take over 
the (X)ntrol and management of the industrial machine 
The Party must recognise that circumstances may 
drise when a Govemm^t or reactionary class might 
attempt to suppress liberty or thwart the national will, 
and that to defeat such an attempt Democracy must 
use to the utmost extent its political and industrial 
power. We think such a programme will not frighten 
even the most chicken-hearted spiritualist” . . . The 
next issue of the ‘Socialist’ printed an article, pro¬ 
fessedly contributed by T. V. Parvate (a oreature of 
Dange’s whose name Dange used for some of his 
subsequent ventures) which made clear what Dange 
meant by saying that Democracy must use its power 
‘to the utmost extent’. The article, which was headed 
‘Socialist Party of the Congress’ included the following 
passage: “Irish Labourers had done the same, when 
they made an alliance with the Sinn Feiners. The 
several parties in Ireland made common cause and 
fought for Irish freedom. So let us do in India, re¬ 
membering. however, that the success in the fight 
with the foreigner does not end our struggjle. We have 
to struggle with the privileged, the propertied, the 
landed and‘ the rich”. 

It is not known when Singaravelu began correspondence with 
Roy; but the earliest interception (November 1922) revealed the 
fact that correspondence had been proceeding between the two 
for some time. Ghulam Hussain appears to have corresponded 
with Mahomed Ali in Kabul, but not direct with Roy: who, on 
October 16, wrote an interesting letter to Mahomed Ali (under 
cover to Zafar Hasan) from which the following[35] extracts are 
taken: “Our work is progressing quite satisfactorily in spite of 
all the obstacles put by our own people”. (The r^eraice is to 
Chattopadhyaya and Abani Mukeiji, no doubt). “All over the 
country small groups are being crystallized and our propaganda 
is being amazingly responded to . . . The letter from Secretary, 
Congress Committee, will be answered by the odier way”. (This 
^ows that the Secretary, All-India Congress Committee, had 
written to Roy by the ordinary mail—the contents (rf ^e letter 
are unknown—and that Roy proposed to answer overland, via* 
.Moscow). “Meanwhile please ask him if he has noticed the 
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transformation of the Patrika” (The ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’, of 
Calcutta) . . . “which has taken up our cry and has reprinted a 
number of articles” (from the ‘Vanguard’) as its own editoriaL 
The same can be said about a number of other papers in oihst 
Provinces. A Madrasi leader” (Presumably Singaravelu) “has 
requested permission to translate my book into his vernacular. 
How is the Urdu translation” (undertaken by Ghulam Hussain) 
“going on? We have been joyfully watching the little child 
M.S.; but what a pity he is gone”. (Mota Singh is meant: he 
had been in touch with Mahomed Ali in Kabul and had received 
money from him: but had, some time previously, been arrested). 
“But suppose you are in touch with others equally suitable. 
Send us a detailed report about the plays of the flock of your 
child”. (The ‘Babbar Akalis’, whose leader was Mota Singh). 
“Your prof-friend has never written us. What is he doing? 
Where is he?” (‘Professor* Ghulam Hussain is meant). “Have 
you heard anything from the returned pilgrims? Try to round 
them up and say their prayers in an orderly chorys” (This refers 
to the trained students and means that Mahomed Ali is asked 
to co-ordinate their propaganda efforts.) 

Roy was also in correspondence with some of the Bengal 
revolutionaries. In September, Pulin Das wrote[36] to Roy say* 
ing that he was in agreement with the ‘Vanguard’ programme 
and was willing to work in co-operation with Roy. Some of 
the other revolutionaries also accepted Roy’s programme, but 
some remained *Nationalist’. Roy tried to convert the latter, by 
arguing that they were all working for the same end, political 
freedom for India. It is interesting to note that, on May 29th, 
Roy wrote to some of his old revolutionary friends, “we had 
sent Nalini” (Gupta) “to our country in order to get news of you 
all and to make preliminary arrangements to begin our work”. 

In addition to his voluminous correspondence, Roy’s pro¬ 
paganda output during this period was large. The ‘Vanguard’ 
was intercepted in quantities, though a considerable number of 
copies were still getting through. The first of Roy’s pamj^lets, 
Tndia in Transition’, written in collabcwration with Abani Mukerjj 
before they quarrelled, was noticed in India in August: and the 
second (‘India’s Problem and its Solution’) and third (‘What do 
we want?*) followed at short intervals—the first interception of 
the former being in November and of the latter in Decemter: 
though *Roy had, on November 2nd, written to Dange a letter 
announcing despatoh of co]Hes of “What do we want?”, and had 
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sent a number of packets, each containing five copies, to various 
addressees, mostly newspaper Editcns and Secretaries of Labour 
Organisations, throughout India. 

Roy’s published propaganda, contained in the 'Vanguard* 
and his pamphlets, was put forward with two main objects—the 
first, to appeal by reasoned argument to ‘responsible* i^tidans, 
such as those who led the Indian National Congress: and the 
second, to rouse ‘the masses’, by direct incitement, to a sense of 
their own wants and their own power. It is interesting to watch 
these two parallel lines of activity, in the second of which Roy 
'^never hesitated to preach open[371 violence, though touching 
lightly on it in the first. His tactics were an attempt to combine 
the intelligentia and the masses in a Nationalist struggle to oust 
the British, explaining to the former that they, die brains of the 
struggle, would be unable to achieve success without the force 
of the masses: but it was the quite obvious implication that, if 
the intelligentia could manage the ejection of the British and 
could establis|i an Indian bureaucracy in the place of the exist¬ 
ing British bureaucracy, the communist would &en find it easy to 
come into his own. At the beginning of his campaign, Roy was 
careful not to make this point too obvious; but, later on, he 
pressed it quite openly—witness, for instance, his account of 
Strategy and Tactics of the Russian Communists*, published in 
the ‘Vanguard’ of July 1st, 1923, which detailed the various 
steps by which the* Russian revolution was accomplished— 
first, the overthrow of ‘Tsarism*, secondly the overthrow of the 
‘bourgeois dictatorship’ of Kerensky, and finally the establishment 
of the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’—and pointed the obvious 
parallel. 

With the issue of the ‘Vanguard’ dated July 15th, 1922, was 
enclosed a ‘Manifesto to the AU^lndia Congress Committee* 
signed by Roy and S. N. Kar. The Manifesto says that the Non- 
co-operation movement—‘that brilliantly conceived weapon’—‘has 
not been wielded with the required courage and determination .. . 
the suspension of Civil Disobedience otdared from Bardoli was a 
veritable betrayal of the revolutionary rank and file’. The writers 
proceed to argue that the Non-co-operation leaders were wrong 
in believing that thrir propaganda had roused the ‘revolu- 
timtary spirit* of the masses: and that, in fact, it was only the 
ai^Maiance of that spirit that made possible the initial mocess of 
dke Ncm-co-op^tion movonent. Tim being so, it is necessary 
that the Ocmgress should ‘assume the leadership oi die masses by 
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making thei]{38] cause its own’ and, by so doing, should ’frustrate 
the sinister design of the Government’ to ‘put the working 'Class to 
sleep’ by ‘a little improvement in their present miserable condi¬ 
tions’. The ‘ominous signs’ of which are to be se«i in the pro¬ 
posing and passing of ‘reformist labour legislation’, in ‘plans for 
improving the living condition of the city worker’, in the organisa¬ 
tion of Trade Unions ‘under the leadership of officially inspired 
men’, in the forming of ‘p^sant co-operatives under the patronage 
of the district officers’, in the starting of ‘village reform associa¬ 
tions with the help of benevolent Zamindars’. To defeat this 
attempt to ‘increase the faith of the masses in reformism and the 
benevolence of the Government and the employer’, it is necessary 
for the Congress to have a Political Programme—^the establish¬ 
ment of ‘a National Democratic Government free from any 
foreign protection or supervision*—and an Action Programme, in 
which ‘is to be formulated the methods by which all the revolu¬ 
tionary forces are to be mobilised in the struggle for realising 
the establishment of an Indian Republic.’ The Com1)lete National 
Independence of India can be realised only by the efforts of the 
workers and peasants. Therefore, to develop the revolutionary 
consciousness of these is the burden of our Programme of Action 
. . . The Congress should at once launch a programme advocating 
the fight for higher wages for the workers, an eight-hour day, 
better housing, recognition of Unions, right of strike, equal pay 
for equal work, abolition of landlordism, reduction of rents and 
taxes, strong measures for the abolition of usury and such other 
measures as will correspond to the immediate necessities of the 
masses. Vigorous agitation should be carried on among the 
workers and peasants to show that their condition cannot be 
changed by palliatives, to expose the sinister motive of the re¬ 
formist labour leader, liberal employer and benevolent landlord. 
These demands should be enforced by mass action—strikes, 
demonstrations, peasant [39}revolts . . . This is the only means of 
creating a situation fit for the inauguration of Civil Disobedience. 
The ign(n:ant workers and peasants do not understand political 
theories any more than they care for spiritual abstractions. They 
want to satisfy their hunger, to have the intensity and teutality 
of exploitation modified. By rwlising this organic revolutionary 
relation with the (wly revolutionary social class, the Congress will 
be on the ri^t path and will march from one victory to another 
till the ultimate goal is attained. Hoist the banner of Swaraj ami 
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rally the people under it with the slogan of Living Wages to 
the Worker and Land to the Toiler”. 

The following are a few further quotations exemplifying 
Roy’s ‘Congress’ propaganda: — 

‘Vanguard', June 1st, 1922: —‘The revolutionary energy of 
the toiling masses, which will overthrow the foreign domination 
as the first Step towards freedom, is making itself felt in the 
Congress ranks through the medium of those who have challenged 
the fanatic pacifism of the spiritual reactionaries and have 
4eclared material progress to be the goal of our national struggle 
... not in the polytechnical school, nor in the volunteer corps, 
composed mainly of students, but in the midst of strikes, tr^e 
unions, peasant revolts and the agrarian movement are being 
and will be marshalled the forces of national liberation. The 
Congress has two alternatives before it: either to assume the 
leadership of these forces by showing the capacity to lead them 
cautiously, strategically, but unwaveringly forward in the struggle, 
or to abdicate’ the national leadership in order to go over even* 
tually to the side of the enemy’*. 

‘Vanguard’, September 15th, 1922: —“The leadership of the 
future is left for those ardent and courageous revolutionaries 
who will undertake the task of organising the Mass party—the 
political party of the Workers[40] and Peasants, the only social 
element objectively revolutionary and whose interests can never 
be protected by half way measures of reform and compromise”. 

‘Advance-Guard’, October 1st, 1922:—“The leadership of 
die national struggle must be taken over by a mass party cons¬ 
ciously representing the interests, immediate as well as ultimate, 
of the workers and peasants ... By mobilizing the revolutionary 
energy of the toiling masses in battle array, this party will 
strengths the position of the middle-class democrats and push 
them onward in their struggle against the foreign ruler . . . There¬ 
fore what is wanted at the present crisis is a political party of 
the masses based on the principle of class interest and with a 
programme advocating mass action for carrying forward the 
struggle for national liberation” . . . “Let the revolutionary ele¬ 
ments within the Congress not be carried away by any prospects 
of unity with the Moderates, because this unity will spell reaction 
to the movemwit.., The revolutionary nationalists should bewMO 
kOI this eventuality and capture the Congress leadership at the 
head of a United Woridng Class Party”. 
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Roy continually advocated a ‘fighting programme’, quoting, as 
an example to be followed, that of the Irish Republicans; though 
pressing this as a means of national liberation, and sedulously 
keeping the later communist stage in the background. Thus, in the 
‘Vanguard’ of July 1st, 1922, he wrote: ‘The adoption of a fitt¬ 
ing programme is indispensable ... To organise the industrial 
workers into class-conscious revolutionary Unions which will first 
fi^t for higher wages, shorter hours, better living conditions, etc,, 
and enforce these demands by means of mass strikes to be con¬ 
verted into political strikes at every possible opportunity; to 
capture the l^dership of the spontaneous jseasant revolts by teldly 
giving out the revolutionary slogan of Non-payment of Rents and 
Taxes; to or^nise[41] mass resistance against the projected increase 
of indirect taxation; to proclaim the unconditional abolition of 
landlorism under Swaraj; such are the principal planks of the 
Fighting Programme which is necessarj'. The adoption of such a 
programme will infuse new vigour in the movement. By such an 
act, its social foundations will be shifted from the quicksands of 
wordy extremism on to the bedr(k:k of the pauperized militant 
mass^, whose present miserable pli^t cannot in the least be 
affected by a superficial readjustment of the economic and politi¬ 
cal structure and whose salvation, therefore, lies througji a Revolu¬ 
tion which incidentally will bring National Freedom to India.” 
And, in the ‘Advance-Guard’ of October 15th, 1922, in an article 
headed “A lesson” (from the Irish Republican programme) ‘for the 
Indian National Congress,’ he wrote “It will be of interest for 
our revolutionary Nationalists to know that ever since the beginning 
of 1921 we have persistently held out to the Congress leaders the 
broad outlines of a similar programme which, we always main¬ 
tained, should be adopted if the masses of the population are to 
be actively involved in the movement for National Liberation”. 
In this article, he claimed to have ‘published his programme in the 
beginning of 1921, and since then to have kept it before the country 
in some way or other in spite of the great difficulties that we hav-, 
had to surmount in doing so’: and he printed the principal points 
in tlie programme, similar to those set forth in his (subsequently 
published) programme for the Gaya Congress—^with a notable ad¬ 
dition: “The ma^es should be kept armed after the overthrow of 
foreign rule, in order to defend the Revolution and to fight counter¬ 
revolution., No standing army”. 

The implication in the last sentence—that the masses should 
be armed to ovotfarow foreign rule, and should be kept armed in 
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order to be in a position to overHirow the resulting National Bour¬ 
geois Government,—was[42] doubtless looked upon as injudicious, 
which accounts for its omission from the Gaya programme; but 
direct incitements to violence were not wanting in Roy’s published 
propaganda—some of his private correspondence with persons who, 
he thought, might be alarmed at them, explains that he considered 
the support of the Soviet as indispensible for India and there¬ 
fore consented to write as they directed even if, sonietimes, against 
his own opinions. Of these, the following are examples: — 

* India in Transition* : —^“This victory will be won not through 
suffering and ‘soul-force’, but at the cost of torrents of blooSd 
and showers of tears, and it will be maintained by blood and 
iron”. 

‘Vanguard’, May 15th, 1922 : —^“We will no longer exhort the 
hungry people to suffer for some visionary Swaraj to be attained 
by ‘soul force’ purified in the fire of poverty. Although it will be 
stupid to talk of premature violence, we are, nevertheless, of the 
opinion that non-violent revolution is an impossibility. The Indian 
masses—^the workers organised in Trade Unions, the peasants form¬ 
ing their own fighting organs in the form of the Akali Dal, Kisan 
Sabhas, Aikka Sabhas. etc., call for a realist orientation in our 
political struggle. To help the formation of this much-needed 
realist orientation is the object of the ‘Vanguard’.” 

‘Vanguard’, June 15th, 1922 : —“The overthrow of the foreign 
domination which is the avowed object of Indian Nationalism, 
cannot be realised without the strength and effort of that class of 
people which has nothing to lose by the consequences of such an 
overthrow. Which is this class? The wage-slaves toiling in the 
factories and on the field . . . The overthrow of one political insti¬ 
tution will inevitably be followed by a period of disturbance. The 
Government maintained by violence and brute force cannot be over- 
thrown[43] without violence and brute force, the pious desire of 
the Mahatma and our ‘spiritual civilisation’ notwithstanding . . . 
Struggle for national freedom is a revolutionary struggle; therefore 
it has to be carried on by a class which is socially revolutionary— 
whose further progress is impossible unless the socio-economic 
stagnation and obstacles are broken and washed away by a gigantic 
tide of revolution”. 

‘Vanguard*, July 1st, 1922: —^“The domination of one 
nation over another is established and maintained by t|fute force; 
therefore it cannot be shaken an iota by aU the talks about ‘cons¬ 
titutional right’, ‘justice’, ^on-violence’, ‘non-co-operation*, etc. 
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Its very existence gives birth to revolutionary forces and it is only 
by a violent revolution that it can be overthrown”. 

'Vanguard’, September 1st, 1922 \—“The peojple must be 
led step by step towards Mass Ovil Disobedience, which is 
nothing less than open revolt”. 

’Vanguard’, September 15th, iP22:—“The Government has 
smelt Bolshevism in the ‘Vanguard’ and has put it under ban . . . 
But let not the cry of Bolshevism terrify the revolutionary nation¬ 
alists; because India will be liberated from foreign domination 
only by the revolutionary action of the labouring masses, whose 
political philosophy and social ideal cannot be anydiing but 
Bolshevism . . . The Vanguard is but an expression of the forces 
developing inside our social organism. These forces are the deadly 
enemy of British Imperialism ,. . The nation can be freed only by 
Mass-revolution. The Vanguard of this great revolution must 
therefore be suffocated by the iron grip of Imperialism. But it 
cannot be done, because the vanguard of this revolution is in 
India. It is to be found among the rebellious peasantry and 
striking workers. The majestic i'oice of a great revolutionary 
class cannot be silenced. Before long it will resound louder and 
louder on the horizons of India. On6[44] vanguard will perish, 
another will take its place, but it cannot be kept out of the coun¬ 
try, since its soul is there. And this soul will speak in million 
voices which will drown the frantic shrieks and pitiable protests 
of the oppressor and his henchmen”. 

‘Advance-Guard’, October 1st, 1922: —The only possible 
way in which recruiting can be seriously obstructed will be by the 
declaration of Mass Civil Disobedience with the slogan of “non¬ 
payment of rents and taxes”. The movement should be inaugura¬ 
ted all over the country, specially in those provinces where the 
peasantry is already in a state of rebellion ... If what broke out 
in Rai Bareilli, Gorakhpore, Chauri Chaura, Malabar, Guntur, 
Bombay, Madras, and what has been going on in the Punjab at 
the present moment, spreads all over the country, the Govern¬ 
ment will not dare to deplete the military forces in the country 
. . . A general strike on the railways will complete the situation, 
and India will be in a state of Revolution far greater than Great 
Britain involved in a war can cope with.” 

The most notable result of Roy’s propaganda in India was 
the apparent conversion of C. R. Eteis, to his views. In August 
1922, he was reported to have received letters from Roy; and, 
whether this is so or not. he certainly made a speech, in that 
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month, suggesting somewhat vaguely—“Swaraj for the Masses”, 
which was hailed, in ‘Vanguard’ phraseology, by the ‘Amrita 
Bazar Patrika’. In November, C. R. Das made a. more definite 
speech, declaring that ‘Swaraj must be for the masses and Swaraj 
must be won by the masses* and advocating (as did also the 
Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee) the organisation of 
labour, on the ground that he ‘had been definitely converted to 
the theory that, without the support of the masses, it would be 
impossible to make any headway’. 

145] Of Roy’s allies outside India, ‘Raja’, Mahendra Prat^ 
was the most active. In July, a printed circular over his name 
was found in Calcutta, addressed to the ‘Indian People’ urging 
them to rise at the earliest opportunity and saying that they had 
lost a favourable chance during the war and should be careful 
not to lose another. This circular was sent from America, 
whence he left fm: Japan in September: a signed article by Rash 
Behari Bose, announcing Mahendra Pratap’s arrival in l^apan, 
appeared in (he 'Independent' (Allahabad) early in December. 

Rash Behari Bose was, in August, reported to be taking 
great interest in arranging to obtain arms for, and recruits from, 
India: and wrote to the All-India Congress Committee proposing 
to start a Confess organisation in Japan. 

It has already been mentioned that S. N. Kar had come to 
Berlin to assist Roy in producing the ‘Vanguard’: and that the 
‘Manifesto to the All-India Congress Committee’ of July 15th, 
was signed by them both. Kar, however, soon quarrelled with 
Roy and (in company with Abani Mukerji) joined Chatto- 
padhyaya’s opposition party, which formed an ‘Indian Labour 
Bureau’, with Abani Mukerji as Secretary, Chattopadhyaya’s 
party received a further accession of strength in the well-known 
revolutionary BarkatuUah, who arrived in Berlin in September 
and, after some preliminary pourparlers with Roy, attached him¬ 
self to the opposition party. Chattopadhyaya had, in the mean¬ 
time, been trying to organise a Paris branch of his party: and 
had suffered a loss in the defection of B. N. Dutt, who left him, 
to start a party of his own, linked with the “Friends of Freedom 
for India” in America, and Rash Behari Bose in Japan. 

A report was also received, early in October, of the despatch 
of agOTts from Moscow, via Vladivostok and the Far East, to 
India, thar headquarters to be at Delhi. The names given, 
having been transliterated[46] from Hindustani into Russian, 
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.and thence into English, were unrecognisable, and exhaustive 
enquiries failed to identify them. 

The Fourth Congress of the Communist International .—The 
IV Congress of the Communist International met in Moscow in 
the first week of November 1922, and an important part of its 
discussions centred on India. Its meeting was preceded by that 
of the Fifth All-Russian Trade Union Congress, at which Zinovieft 
said “The crisis in the East sharpens daily. No one can speak 
of a World Revolution which will be victorious only in Europe. 
It will only be a World Revolution when the hundreds of millions of 
the East rise against their oppressOTS. And as the revolt grows in 
the East, so does the importance of our country in the eyes of 
the Eastern peoples”. At the IV Congress of the Communisi 
International, in his opening speech to the Central Committee, 
Zinovieff said “Organised political (Communist) parties have 
T)een formed within the last fifteen months in such countries as ... 
India . . . These parties are still weak in numbers, ljut the Kernel 
is at least formed”: and, in a later speech, “In India we have 
successes to report”. 

The oflBcial report of the proceedings of the IV Congress, 
printed in the ‘International Press Correspondence’, says that 
four delegates from the Communist party of India were invited, 
and one came. This was Roy, who was, at the time, a member 
of the Executive Communist International and was, later, appoint¬ 
ed a member of the Presidium. The ‘Advance-Guard’ printed 
<on December 15th) a report ‘from our Special Correspondence’ 
—“The question of the national struggle in the subject countries 
in the East in one of the principal subjects before the Congress. 
The conditions in the various countries are being seriously and 
minutely analysed by the Oriental delegates in conjunction with 
the representatives of Western working class, in order to for¬ 
mulate the methods by which the[47] struggle against imperialism 
can be intensified. It is evident from the reports of aU the 
delegations that the Communist parties are alone capable of 
leading the masses of the population to the final victory in the 
struggle for national liberation. So means are being devised as 
to how the national struggle all over the East is to be intensified 
by awakening the revolutionary consciousness of the masses”. 
The ‘Advance-Guard’ and the ‘International Press Correspond¬ 
ence* also* printed, in extenso, Roy’s *report’ on the Eastern 
‘Question. This report surveyed the whole of the East and did 
not specially refer to India: it mentioned that ‘all the Eastern 
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delegations present at this Congress, in co-operation with the 
Eastern section of the Communist International, have prepared a 
thesis which has been submitted to the Congress*: said that the 
‘Colonial* ‘Communist parties, which at the present moment 
cannot be called more than nuclei’, would ‘assume the leadership 
of the national revolutoinary struggle when it is deserted and 
betrayed by the bourgeoisie’ and would ‘lead the colonial peoples 
and oppressed nationalities to the conquest of complete political 
and economic inndependence’: and observed that ‘the experience 
of the last two years in co-ordinating our forces with the bourgeois 
nationalist parties in these countries shows that, though the 
medium of these parties, we can use and utilise the bourgeois 
revolutionary parties to the greatest extent*. 

The following are extracts from the ‘Program’, presented to 
the IV Congress by Bucharin, one of the Russian members of 
the Executive of the Communist International: “Between the 
Capitalist and Communist systems there lies a long period of pro¬ 
letarian strugglfe ... of colonial uprisings ... An unavoidable pre¬ 
mise for the transition from Capitalism to Communism ... is the 
revolutionary overthrow of the bourgeois State and the seizure of 
power by the working class ... An essential part of the seizure 
of power by the[483 working class is formed by the destruction of 
the bourgeois monopoly of arms, and by the concentration 
of arms in the hands of the proletariat. Ehiring the course 
of the struggle the main objective in view must be the disarma¬ 
ment of the bourgeois and the arming of the proletariat. . . The 
program of the Communist International demands the liberation 
of the Colonies and the support of all colonial movements against 
Imperialism ... A successful fight for the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat assumes the existence of a Communist Party which is 
firmly united, determined to fight, disciplined and centralised . . . 
The support of Soviet Russia constitutes the most powerful or¬ 
ganising instrument in the hands of the international working 
class . . . international class discipline must above all be strictly 
adhered to in the ranks of the Communist Parties. This inter¬ 
national communist discipline must be expressed by—the 
unqualified execution of all resolutions passed by the leading 
organs of the Communist International*’. 

In the discussion which followed, Kabaktehiev, the Bulgarian 
member of the Executive, said “the experience of the Russian 
revolution and of the revolutionary movement in other countries 
has clearly indicated not only the demands of the proletariat. 
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but the means of their realization: notably the organisation of the 
workers and the struggle of the working masses for their imme¬ 
diate ends, leading up to the political general strike and armed 
insurrection. The revolutionary classes must seize the political 
power of the State by armed force.. 

The ‘Theses on the Eastern Question’ drawn up by the Eastern 
Commission, one of whose members was Roy, were carried un¬ 
animously. The following are extracts from the Theses; “The 
Communist International supports all national revolutionary move¬ 
ments against Imperialism . . . The struggle[49] for the emancipa¬ 
tion of the land from feudal dues and feudal obstacles assumes the 
character of struggle for national emancipation and feudal 
large land ownership. Examples of this are the Moplah 
rising against the landowners and the British in India in the 
autumn of 1921 and the revolt of the Sikhs in 1922 . . . The 
revolutionary movement in the backward countries of the East 
cannot be successful unless it is based on the action of the masses 
of the peasantry . . . The working class in the colonies and semi¬ 
colonial countries must know that only by deepening and extend¬ 
ing the struggle against the Imperialism of the Great Powers can its 
role as revolutionary leader be fulfilled . . . The Communist Par¬ 
ties in the colonies and semi-colonial countries of the East . . . 
must take part in every movement that gives them access to the 
masses ... To explain to the masses of the toilers the necessity for 
an alliance with the international proletariat and the Soviet Re¬ 
publics is one of the most important tasks of the tactics of the 
anti-imperialist front . . . Every member of the Communist Inter¬ 
national must consider himself an agitator among the masses . . . 
The agitation shall always take as its starting point the concrete 
conditions and needs of the worker in order to lead him on the 
path of organised revolutionary class war. One should not ex¬ 
pound Communist doctrines which would not be understood by 
the audience; one should always urge them to rise and fight for 
the immediate demands of the Proletariat against capitalist and 
bourgeois class rule wherever it appears”. 

The speech of Radek (one of the Russian members of the 
Executive) on the Eastern question included the following; “In 
India we have already an ideological centre. I must say that 
comrade Roy has succeeded in achieving a big piece of work 
during the last year in the Marxist interpretation of Indian con¬ 
ditions "given in his admirable book” 4®ol>ably ‘What do we 
"Want?*) “and also in his organ” (the ‘Vanguard"). “In no fSO] 
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Other Eastern Conunmust party has this kind of work been done. 
It certainly deserves to be supported by the Communist Intema- 
tionnal... if we want to play our part in the coming revolutionary 
struggles, we must pledge the comrades of the Eastern countries for 
a gr^t organisational and political work . , . Therefore the watch¬ 
word of this? Congress in the Eastern question must be: On to the 
toiling masses of the East, in order to educate them and to create 
strong points d’appui for the Communist International in the 
East such as would be of practical use in the sniggle before us 
and assist us in influencing the masses. One more thing: In this 
work after we have rallied the workers around us, you must go to- 
the peasants and to the anisans, and you must become not only 
the nucleus of the future workers’ party, but also of the future 
people’s parly”. 

In winding up the session, the President (Zinovieff) said “If 
you wish to fight against war, you must recognise the necessity 
of propaganda in the army and conduct illegal work among the 
soldiers . . . Every big strike, every sporadic revolt, every impor¬ 
tant parliamentary crisis may, ui(der certain conditions, become the 
starting point for a great revolutionary movement and even for a 
revolution itself .. . The creation of a strong nucleus of a Com¬ 
munist Party in a distant country has now more historical im¬ 
portance than the Versailles treaty, than the Lausanne Conference 
... the creation of the nucleus of a Communist Party in India, 
for example, is, from the historical point of view a much more 
important matter than all these conferences”. 

Roy expressed the opinion that the Communist International 
was well satisfied with the progress so far made in India, where 
promising results had been obtained in a short time with a small 
outlay of money. A telegram of ‘fraternal greeting’ was sent by the 
President of the IV Congress (as well as another from [51] the 
British Communist Party) to the General Secretary of the Trade 
Union Congress then about to meet in Lahore, which was published 
in the ‘Advance-Guard’ of December 15th—“Comrades ... the 
Fourth Congress of the Communist International sends you its greet¬ 
ings ... No improvement can be realised within the framework of 
imperialist exploitation. Therefore you will have to play an im¬ 
portant role in tiie struggle for national liberation. Prepare to 
assume this historic r61e . . . .”. The ‘International Press Corres- 
pondeiKce’ noted that ‘contact has been established with the Bengal 
organisation’: the Ommunist International was awhre that 
several of Roy’s trained propagandists had arrived in India vUt 
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Persia, though anxiety was felt regarding those who had started 
to go vid the Pamirs: and, in a document dealing with the progress 
of the revolutionary movement in Northern India, presented by 
the Secretariat for Eastern Affairs of the Communist International 
and purporting to be based on reports from the Punjab Vhich 
arrive regularly in spite of difBiculties in transmission’, it was asser¬ 
ted that Gandhi’s peaceful policy had been thrown overboard, the 
nationalists were turning to direct action, and the revolutionary lea¬ 
ders ^realise that, after obtaining political freedom, their next task 
will be to free the masses from the tyranny of capitalists and 
Princes’. 

The Ghadr Party in California (who had written to the 
‘Friends of Freedom for India' inviting co-operation) sent two 
representatives—Santokh Singh and Rattan Singh—to attend the 
IV Congress. 

So far as regards the public activities of the IV Congress. 
Their secret activities had an even more important bearing on 
the Indian campaign, witness a secret report of the proceedings 
of a private meeting of the Colonial Commission* of the Com¬ 
munist International which took place at Moscow on November 
llth.[52] Roy, at this meeting, reported on the Indian revolu¬ 
tionary movement in the following terms: “India with 300 million 
inhabitants is an immense revolutionary factor which has not, so 
far, begun to move; but the outtffeak of native forces will not 
only crush British might in Asia but will also become a lever 
for revolution in the remaining countries of the East”. “The 
Nationalist movement has met with ferocious repression in spite 
of which revolution in India is gaining ground. The Sikhs have 
started in the Punjab, the Khilafat agitation, in favour of an 
alliance with Turkey against England, is growing. Hindu- 
Mussulman antagonism no longer exists. Labour has not the 
right kind of leaders. The tactics of the Indian Communist 
Party are to avoid conflict between Nationalist and Socialist ele¬ 
ments, which would weaken the general opposition to Govern¬ 
ment’. “We are conducting a highly organised work for which 
we have entered into close contact with the leaders of the Socialist 
groups of India. One of these, the Dange group, is organising 
the 'Indian Socialist Labour Party of the Indian National 
Congress’, whose programme is very close to our own. We 
must help to put this party on its feet, since there is not the 
slightest doubt that it will become a part of die Indian Com¬ 
munist Party. The Central Committee of the Indian Communist 
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Party is at Bombay and dir«:ts all the Party work. There are 
district Committees in Peshawar, Calcutta, Madras and Allahabad. 
We are trying to create a serious labour movement in India, 
keeping the control in our own hands. Difficulties are, first, con¬ 
nection between the Indian Communist Party and the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International, though we have 
established a fairly regular post through Kabul and Kandahar, 
and Comrade Raskolnikoff” (the Soviet Minister at Kabul) “has 
given great assistance to party workers and couriers going to 
Moscow and back: secondly, finance. The Central Committee 
of the Indian Communist PartyfSB] decided, at a meeting held 
on September 5th, to ask the Communist International for 
£120,0(X)—^£35,(X)0 for party work, £70,000 for support of those 
labour organisations which are in favour of a united front for 
the Communist Party, and £15,000 for support of the ‘Socialist’ 
which is, for the time being, our party organ. Our tactics will 
be to combine the Independence movement, the labour organisa¬ 
tion and the .Peasants League (Kisan Sabha) into one struggle— 
also to put labour organisers into all factories. Our paramount 
duty remains the support, by every possible means, of labouring 
India in its struggle for freedom from British Capital”. The 
meeting approved of these tactics by 19 votes to 2, and of the 
grant of £120,000 by 18 votes to 3. 

Shortly after his return to Berlin, Roy issued the necessary 
instructions, in a series of letters dated December 19th. These 
ware—link up the Communist groups: Bombay (Dange), Madras 
(Singaravelu), Lahore (Ghulam Hussain), Bengal (Muzaffar 
Ahmed), the United Provinces (Usmani): add ‘the secret revolu¬ 
tionary societies’, especially of Bengal: ‘the left wing of the 
Trade Union movement’: the left wing of the national Congress: 
the Khilafat movement: the Sikh movement [“we can reach the 
Sikh Akalis through the Inqilab group” (Ghulam Hussain)]: and 
make them into a ‘country-wide party’ with a revolutionary out¬ 
look which will, if possible, be legally organised as part of the 
Indian National Congress, but will, in fact, remain ‘under the 
control and direction of our own (Communist) party, which can¬ 
not but be illegal*. 

Roy had hoped that a delegation from India would have 
been sent to the IV (Congress, and had despatched Charles 
Ashleigih specially for that purp(»e. As no such dele^tion had 
beoi sent, he now proposed a conference in Beriin, to be held 
under the ^auspices of [S4]the Communist International, ‘whose 
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representatives will be present, besides delegates from the British 
and other principal continental parties. The questions of the 
program and organisation of a revolutionary part^" of the work¬ 
ing class will be discussed, as well as the tactics and ways and 
means for bringing such a country-wide party into being. We 
have to work both in legal and illegal ways’. This Conference 
Roy wished to be held as soon as possible—in any case, not later 
than the middle of February (1923). He urged the personal 
attendance of Dange, Singarvelu and Ghulam Hussain, with 
representatives of other organisations, not to exceed eigk persons 
in all. Each delegate should bring an exhaustive report on the 
present situation in India and the future possibilities of work, from 
the view-point of the particular group representated by him. 
Expenses of the journey, and of the necessary stay in Berlin, 
would be paid; the delegates should come legally, with passports, 
if possible: otherwise ‘illegally, with the help of sailors’. Passports, 
if obtainable, should be for England only, but the holders should 
disembark at Genoa, Venice, or Marseilles, where a ‘German 
visa is easily obtainable the same day’, and thence by direct 
train to Berlin. ‘Complete secrecy as to visits and activities 
here is guaranteed to all delegates’. The addresses should send 
an address for telegraphic remittances—they should telegraph in the 
name of a business firm selected to receive the money “... pieces 
(give number of delegates) ordered per sample”. Dange, in 
Bombay, was to be regarded as the ‘center’, and each addressee 
was to get in touch with the others, whose addresses were given 
in the letters. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS SESSION AT OAYA, 
CHRISTMAS, 1922 

Both Dange and Singaravelu attended the Gaya session of 
the Indian National Congress, where they were in frequent 
conclave. Singaravelu actively canvassed for Roy’s programme 
and made a [55] speech to the Congress, introducing himself as 
a Communist, in the course of which he advocated a national 
stiike to overthrow the domination both of the Government and 
of the bourgeoisie and said diat he believed in non-violence and 
that, though he knew that the Communists outside India were 
t^posed to it, in spirit the Communists were with India in her 
battle for freedom. 

Roy published, in the ‘Advance-Guard* of December 1st, 
"A Program for the Indian National Congress”, summarised on 
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the front page and enclosed, as a separate pamphlet. the 
paper itself. The effect of this “Program” was lessened by the 
fact that, before the Congress met at Gaya. Reuter had telegra¬ 
phed its purport with the result that Indian extrmist politicians 
repudiated the ‘Bolshevik’ ideas contained in it The “Pro¬ 
gram” was set forth under three headings: — 

“Program of National Liberatitwi and Reconstruction— 

1. Complete National Independence, separated from all 
Imperial connection and free from all foreign super¬ 
vision. 

2. Election of a National Assembly by Universal Suffrage. 
The sovereignity of the people will be vested in the 
National Assembly, which will be the supreme authority. 

3. Establishment of the Federated Republic of India. 

Social and Economic Program— 

(17) items—Confiscation of estates, abolition of indirect 
taxation, Nationalization, minimum wage, eight-hour day, 
free and compulsory education, etc: the last being. ‘No 
Standing Army will be maintained, but the entire people will 
be armed to defend the National[56] freedom. A National 
Militia will be organised and every citizen will be obliged to 
undergo a certain period of military training’. 

Action Program— 

(13 items: some of 'Miich are)— 

1, Organisation of militant Peasants’ Unions through 

which ‘the rebellious poor peasantry’ will press their 
‘struggle against the excesses of landlordisms and high 
prices’. 

2. Organisation of country-wide Mass Demonstrations 
under the slogan of non-payment of rent and taxes. 

6. Organisation of Mass strikes to back up these de¬ 
mands, looking towards the declaration of a country¬ 
wide general strike. 

7. Support of all strikes politically and financially out of 
Congress funds. 

10. Organisation of a country-wide national Volunteer 
Corps.” 

(It is noteworthy that when, a year later, the ‘Vanguard’ 
reprinted this ‘program’,—with some verbal alterations and a few 
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omissions—^for the benefit of the next annual session of the 
All-India Congress, one of the omissions was itm 17 of the 
^Social and Economic program’—^“No standing army, etc.”.) 

This document, which was, after all, comparatively mo¬ 
derate, was sent to India by Roy in large quantities. 540 copies 
of it were intercepted at Gaya, and a number certainly got 
through. Indian newspapers produced camouflaged versions of 
it, the “Inqi^lab” (Ghulam Hussain’s paper) published a supple¬ 
ment (signed ‘Siddiqi’, which was Ghulam Hussain’s Communist 
nom-de-guerre) which gave a thinly disguised version of it, and 
another modified version was drawn up and signed by ‘Singara- 
velu (Indian Communist)’: both[57] the latter were freely cir¬ 
culated at Gaya. In consequence of the publication of the ‘Pro¬ 
gram’ by Reuter, the ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’ of December 28th 
printed a reasoned defence of the theory of Bolshevism, and a 
number of articles sympathising with Communism appeared in 
the vernacular press—^notably in the ‘2^mindar’ ^and “Bande 
Mataram’ (Lahore), ‘Student’ and,‘Banglcr Katha’ (Bengal—^the 
latter C. R. Das’s paper) and ‘Viliam’ (Cawnpore). 

But, if Roys’ ‘Program’ can be described as a moderate 
document, thhe same cannot be said for a message purporting to 
come from Communist International, though in fact certainly 
drawn up by Roy. Three typed copies of it, with the space for 
the signature left blank, and with manuscript corrections and 
alterations in Roy’s handwriting, were intercepted enclosed in 
letters from Roy to Muzaffar Ahmed, Dange and Singaravelu. 
In each case the letter (dated December I2th, 1922) asked for 
publication of the enclosed document, the original of which 
had been sent ‘to the addressee’ in two cases, ‘straight to Gaya’ in 
the third. The message was published in the ‘Advance-Guard’ 
of January 1st, 1923, word for word as corrected and altered by 
Roy, with the signature of Humbert Droz (Secretary to the 
Presidium of the Communist International) added. It is a fair in¬ 
ference that Roy drew up the original and, after discussion, made 
some alterations in it, afterwards publishing it, in its amended 
form, nearly three weeks after the depatch of the original typed 
copies. 

The following are extracts from this important document:-— 

‘To the All-India National Congress, Gaya. India. 
R^resentatives of the Indian People! 
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The Fourth Congress of the Communist International sends 
to you its heartiest greetings. We are chiefly interested in the 
struggle of the Indian people[58] to free themselves fix)m British 
domination . . . British rule in India was established by force and 
is maintained by force; therefore it can and will be overthrown 
only by a violent revolution. We are not in favour of resorting 
to violence if it can be helped; but for self-defence, the people 
of India must adopt violent means, without which the foreign 
domination based upon violence cannot be ended. The people 
of India are engaged in this great revolutionary struggle. The 
Communist International is whole-heartedly with them. 

THE GOAL OF REVOLUTIONARY NATIONALISM 

The economic, social and cultural progress of the Indian 
people demands the complete separation of India from imperialist 
Britain. To realise this separation is the goal of revolutionary 
nationalism. This goal, however, cannot be attained by negotia¬ 
tion nor by peaceful means.Freedom or Slavery, there is no 

middle course .... The Indian people must be free or be crushed 
to death by British imperialism: there is no middle course. And 
the people of India will never liberate themselves from the present 
slavery without a sanguinary struggle .... 

RELATION BETWEEN THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL AND 
THE STRUGGLE OF OPPRESSED NATIONALITIES 

.... We must stand shoulder to shoulder with the people 
of India in their struggle against imperialism .... In leading the 
struggle for national liberation, the Indian National Congress 
should keep the following points always in view: — 

1. That the normal development of the people cannot be 
assured unless imperialist domination is completely destroyed; 

2. That no compromise with the British rulers will improve 
the position of the majority of the nation ;[59] 

3. That the British domination cannot be overthrown with¬ 
out a violent revolution; 

4. That the workers and peasants are alone capable of 
carrying the revolution to victory. 

THE PROGRAM OF REVOLUTIONARY NATIONALISM 

The National Congress should categorically declare that 
its political programme is the establishment of a iDemocratic 
Republic, completely independent of any f(n:eign control.... The 
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necessity of developing the revolutionary consciousness of the 
masses demands the adoption of an economic programme, in 
addition to the political programme of a republic -to be estab- 
lished by a revolution .... The native army, which main tains 
British domination in India, is recruited from among the poor 
peasantry. So a programme of agrarian revolution will win the 
native troops to tbe cause of national freedom. 

In conclusion we express our confidence in the ultimate 
success of yohr cause, which is the destruction of British imperial¬ 
ism by the revolutionary might of the masses .... 

Down with British Imperialism! 

Long live the Free People of India! 

With fraternal greetings. 

Presidium of the Fourth Congress of the 
Communist International 
Secretary, Humbert Droz”. 

As already stated, Roy had announced the despatch of his 
pamphlet ‘What Do We Want?’ in November, though the first 
copies intercepted in India were found in December. (It was 
‘published in Geneva, 1922’—month not sated). This pamphlet 
pointed out that the goal can be attained in three stages—first, 
‘Political Independence’—“We are determined to overthrow 
[60]foreign rule”—and that the assistance of the bourgeoie will 
be accepted for this first step. When foreign rule has been 
replaced by Indian ‘bourgeois’ rule, the second stage will be 
entered upon—that of ‘Economic Emancipation’. Demands will 
be made, such as ‘expropriation without compensation’, which 
the Indian bourgeoisie, ‘will not readily accept’; and they will 
be forced to do so by ‘mass action’—first demands, then ‘mass 
demonstrations’, finally the development that is thus described: 
“Mass action thus begun, will begin to develop into organised 
agrarian strikes, into food riots, the plunder of corn stocks and 
assaults upon large estates with the idea of confiscation . .. What 
burst out spontaneously at Gorakhpur, Rai Bareilli. Chauri 
Chaura, Malabar, Central India and what is going on in the 
Punjab, must be developed by every possible means. Peasant 
revolts myst spread like wild fire from one end of the country 
to the other” . .. The result of this will be the overthrow of the 
Indian bourgeois Government and the attainment of the third 
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and final stage, ‘Social Emancipation* in the fonn of the ‘Dictator¬ 
ship of the Proletariat*. The programme is summarised in the 
concluding paragraph: “It is our task to infuse consciousness in 
these toiling masses—to develop the spontaneous awakening and 
intensify their rebellious spirit by leading their struggle for the 
redress of their immediate grievances. Our object should be to 
create discontent everywhere against the present system of 
exploitation, and to intensify it wherever it exists. Thus will the 
ideal of Swaraj be brought within the understanding of the 
workers and peasants of India. Let us lead them forward unden 
the slogans ‘Down with Foreign Rule’; ‘Down with all exploia- 
tion’: ‘Land to the Peasant and Bread to the Worker’.” 

THE GENESIS OF THE 

‘LABOUR AND KISHAN PARTY OF HINDUSTAN’ 

Roy’s preliminary tactics for the carrying out of this 
campaign were outlined in a letter[61] written by him to Dange 
on November 2nd. 1922, in jvhich after referring to Dange’s 
suggestion of starting a ‘Socialist Labour Party of India’, he 
wrote “I am sure that you will like to know the attitude of the 
Communist International towards the Indian movement at the 
present stage. In consonance with the point of view of the 
Communist International I make the following propositions .... 
A programme advocating mass action .... will be so formulated 
as to attract to us ... . all the sincere nationalist revolutionary 
elements .... I have already written a pamphlet containing a 
popularised version of the programme w© intend to put forward*’. 
(This was “What Do We Want?’’). “I must tell you that this 
programme has been discussed by the people of world experi¬ 
ence .... While trying to push the bourgeois leaders for¬ 
ward .... we should prepare for the organisation of the new 
revolutionary mass pany which will enter the struggle with this 
programme .... All Communists and Socialists should attempt 
to form a mass party containing all the truly revolutionary ele¬ 
ments. In order that many available revolutionary elements are 
not frightened away by the name, our party should have a ‘non- 
offensive’ name. We suggest, ‘The People’s Party* .... A legal 
apparatus of our activities is needed. The People’s Party will 
provide this legal apparatus .... It is to be anticipated that no 
powerful political party with a Communist name wiU be* tolerated 
by the Government and the latter will be able to count upon 
the moral and even active support of the native bourgeoisie in 
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prosecuting a Communist party. Hence the necessity of a dual 
oiganUation, one legal and another illegal. The Communist 
nuclues should take a very active part in the formation of a 
.mass party for Revolutionary Nationalist struggle . . . .” 

As was. however, only to be expected, each of the Indian 
‘centres’ produced a separate scheme and it was some time before 
they could agree to combine.[62] Sampumanand’s ‘Manifesto’ has 
already been mentioned: it was sympathetically noticed in the 
‘Advance-Guard’ of January 1st, 1923, Roy expressing general 
approval of it, as being on the ri^t lines. Dange’s ‘Socialist 
Labour Party of India’ has also beai mentioned; but he does 
not seem to have made any progress with this: and was, in 
February, considering the formation of a ‘Socialist-Swaraj Party* 
and the drawing up of a Manifesto outlining his proposals. A 
prominent labour agitator of Bengal, M. L. Sarkar, wrote to 
Dange about ‘the new party you intend to form’: “We should 
form a ‘Democratic Labour Party* throughout India indepen¬ 
dently, with the object of spreading Socialism, of’course suiting 
the requirements of our country. Yhe real Socialism as advocated 
by the Red International Party, I am afraid, will not suit us at 
the present moment, although we must have it as our ideal and 
goal befee us**. Singaravelu continued to talk about the 
“Congress Communist Party” that he considered himself to have 
started at Gaya, and telegraphed to Azad Subhani, a Bombay 
politician who had produced a scheme of Swaraj, which had been 
widely published in the press and was Communistic in tone, 
aiming at complete independence without foreign control. 
“Congress Commimist Party welcomes your Swaraj scheme .... 
parallel panchayat administration corresponding Soviet will realise 
people’s Swaraj quickly”: also stating, at a meeting of the Execu¬ 
tive Committ^ of the Tamil Nadu Congress, held at Madura. 
January 22nd to 24th, that ‘Congress should take up the work of 
organising labour and peai^nt movements and encourage strikes. 
If Congress were unable to do this, another organisation, under 
the rule of Labour, should be started in its place. If non¬ 
violent non-co-operation failed, other methods, including violence. 
Should be employed to secure the freedom of India’, and ad¬ 
vocating Civil Disobedience ‘on the lines of the Manifesto that 
he had circulated at Gaya*. In March. Mani Lai, a Bchar[63] 
extremist, .produced a ‘Labour-Swaraj’ manifesto, with proposals 
that included the ‘abolition of Standing Army and Police and 
their replacement by voluntary conscription and by arming the 
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masses and organising the latter’. He sent a copy to the Inter* 
national Press correspcmdence, Berlin, another to Dange. and 
one to Ghulam Hussain at Lahore: Dange promised to discuss 
it with him and to offer criticisms and amendments, while Ghulam 
Hussain adopted it as it stood and proposed to make himself 
the leader of the Party whose formation it advocated. Finally,, 
at the beginning of May. Singaravelu produced a Manifesto of 
his own, that of the ‘Labour and Kishan Party of Hindustan’ 
the preamble of which, written in general terms of Communist 
theory, condemned the Congress and Swaraj Parties as capitalist 
institutions, and the All-India Trades Union authorities as bour¬ 
geois leaders, and refused to accept guidance from foreign agents, 
who were cither misguided persons attempting to apply western 
methods to the East, or Government spies. 

The Moscow Communist leaders were greatly dissatisfied at 
the proceedings of the Indian National Congress at Gaya, which 
had resulted in the decision to continue Non-co-operation and 
non-violence. They were reported to have declared that ‘it had 
been proposed to organise large-scale action against the British 
in India during 1923’, but the Gaya decisions had convinced the 
Russian leaders that the time was not yet ripe; and that further 
preparation, and reorganisation of the Soviet’s ‘Eastern propo- 
ganda apparatus’ was necessary. Their first move in this direc¬ 
tion, reported by the ‘International Press correspondence’ in 
January, was the decision to form a special Eastern Department 
of the Communist International, ‘the head of which must be a 
member of the Presidium taking an active part in the entire 
work of the International’. Roy was also preparing a scheme 
for a [64]‘Labour Information Bureau’ in Berlin, to work in 
co-operation with Indian Trade Unions. This the Soviet autho¬ 
rities approved, and pressed Roy to lose no time in getting it 
in working order. Roy called a meeting of Russian, German 
and British Communists (including Newbold, M.P.) at Berlin: 
and explained that the proposed Bureau would establish legal 
connection between Indian and European labour organisations. 
He pressed for the co-operation of Saklatwala, the Communist 
M.P. for Battersea, on the ground that the latter was in touch 
with Chaman Lai, the Secretary of the All-India Trades Union 
Congress: and the British Communists present promised to try 
and arrange this. This ‘Labour Information Bureau’^ began to 
function in February, at the end of which month letters from it 
wore intercepted in India addressed to Indian newspapers and 
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containing a manifesto from the Presidium of the Congress of 
Factory Councils of Germany’ to the All-India Trade. Union 
Congress. This manifesto was reproduced in full by the ‘Nation’ 
(Lahore, Editor Chaman Lai) of February 23rd: in it ‘the revolu¬ 
tionary vanguard of the German proletariat* offered ‘friendship 
and class collaboration to the workers and peasants of India’ in 
their ‘historic struggle for national freedom’. The British Cmn- 
munists would seem also to have fulfilled their promise, since a 
labour organisation in England, dominated by Saklatwala and 
one Dr. Bhat, calling itself the ‘Workers’ Welfare League of India’, 
was, early in 1923, attempting to form a ‘Lascars’ Welfare 
League’, with the apparent intention of assisting Roy in his 
scheme for introducing literature, messengers and agents into 
India; and Chaman Lai wrote to Roy offering to supply a weekly 
bulletin on the Labour situation in India ‘as required by you’, 
and a foreign weekly letter—presumably for the ‘Advance-Guard’. 
One Arthur Field, an Anglo-Muhammadan Communist, also 
wrote to Marmaduke Pickthall, the well-known Muhammadan 
pervert and writer, who was then[65] Editor of the ‘Bombay 
Chronicle’, and who replied “I will circulate the Communist 
resolution throughout India”. 

Roy. though concentrating on his scheme for a ‘legal’ party 
in India, did not neglect the parallel ‘illegal* organisation, and 
was urgent in pressing for the attendance of the Indian Com¬ 
munists at his projected Berlin Conference, and in trying to im¬ 
prove the arrangements for the safe passage of his propaganda 
literature. He was in constant correspondence with his supporters 
in India. As already statal, he sent advance copies of the 
‘Humbert Droz’ circular to Dange, Singaravelu and Muzaffar 
Ahmed on December 13th: in the covering letters to which he 
promised Dange ‘detailed instructions and other aid .... in a 
different way, I hope less unfortunate that the last’—^the allusion 
being to Charles Ashleigh: and. to Muzaffar Ahmed, expressed 
disappointment that he had not yet started for Berlin, to attend 
the Conference, and urged him to recruit ‘representatives from 
Bengal’, who should be ‘men connected with the Congress’ and 
should include a Trades Union representative. In the letters 
written by Roy on December 19th, already mentioned—those in 
which he issued instructions consequent on the decisions of the 
IV Congress of the Communist International—be appointed Dange 
to be ‘the centre* in India, and told ‘Mahomed Siddiqi* (Ghulam 
Hussain) that he had heard from Mahomed AU (Roy’s Kabul 
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^centre’) that Ghulam Hussain had written to him (Roy) to his 
cover address in Holland, but that he had not received the letter 
—all he received was Ghulam Hussain’s ‘reports, which have 
found their way to us by another route*. On January 31st, Roy 
wrote to Muzaflfar Ahmed suggesting a method of arranging for 
money to be sent secretly to the latter by cable, and enclosing 
a circular of which copies were to be sent to Dangs, Singaiavelu 
and Ghulam Hussain:[66] with whom he was instructed, in a 
later letter, to get into personal touch. On Fctwuary 18th, Roy 
warned Muzaffar Ahmed that Usmani would come to Calcutta 
to see him; but this he had already done, as a letter from 
Muzaffar Ahmed to Roy, of February 15th. informed Roy that 
Usmani had called on him on February 8th, and described the 
activity of the officials in intercepting Roy’s literature, recom¬ 
mended the ‘use of lascars’ as a remedy, declared that some of 
Roy’s associates in Europe were Govonmait spies but added 
that, although Roy’s ‘old acquaintances’ (the Bengal revolu¬ 
tionaries) were unreliable, ‘the young generations of India are 
at our back .... the only hope is that we would be able to 
convert the new generation very easily to the Communistic prin¬ 
ciples*. Roy was corresponding with some of the Bengal revolu¬ 
tionaries at the time—of both the Jugantar and Anushilan parties. 
He was trying to persuade them to undertake distribution of his 
propaganda and to translate, and publish in vernacular, his 
programme and pamphlets ‘India’s Problem and Its Solution’ 
and ‘What Do We Want?’, especially the latter, under different 
tides and with ‘any name’ as that of the author, or anonymously. 
He offered to pay expenses on receiving an estimate. The 
revolutionaries, always ready to receive money from any source, 
were trying to persuade Roy to pay in advance, but he refused 
to make any payment except for actual work done—‘It is not 
money that is needed, but sincere revolutionary workras*. It was 
Roy’s intmtion to send Jotin Mitter to India, with die missiem 
of getting in touch with ‘the Calcutta Communists and the 
*Dhumketu’ group’, as well as with Roy’s ‘centres’, in India— 
Dnnge. Singaravelu, Ghulam Hussain. Usmani, etc; but his des¬ 
patch was countermanded in the belief that Muzaffar Ahmed had 
left for Berlin. The force behind the ‘Dhumketu’, the revolu- 
demary Bengal newspaper, was Bhupad Mazumdar : and Roy 
sent, to Muzaffar[67] Ahmed. £50 for Hhupati Muzumdar as well 
1 ^ £100 for himself and £50 as the expenses of a Trades Union 
iepre»^tative~one Baidyanath Biswas, to whom R<^ said tiiat 
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Jie had written separately : while Muzalfar Ahmed, in March 
1923, wrote to Roy "there is no fear of our work being hamper^ 
by your old friends” (the Bengal revolutionaries). "We could 
get much help from them. If help reaches our hand, one of them 
.also might go” (to the Berlin Conference). 

On February 1st Usmani wrote to Roy "the situation 
evinces a vivid tendency to mass violence—I assure you that 
we will not have many difficulties in our way”. On February 
8th, Usmani reported his arrival in Calcutta and his meeting 
with Muzaffar Ahmed, and said that *Afzal and Akram have 
quite disappeared’. On March 9th, Roy wrote to Usmani "we 
have five craitres to link up—the Dange group in Bombay, the 
‘Inqilab’ group in Lahore, your people in the United Provinces, 
M (uzaffar) A (hmed) and Co. in Calcutta, the Singaravelu group 
in Madras”. Usmani, writing to Roy on February 15th, speaks 
of spies and informers—“these plague germs be butchered in 
cold blood—^yes, ruthlessly. No compromise, no mercy”: and, 
on April 22nd, “Armed intervoition is the last doctor who can 
save the Indian proletariat from thb grave. None will rise unless 
at the support of foreign help .... Arouse and assault you win: 
arouse and rest you lose”. 

On December 25th (1922) Roy wrote to Dange mentioning 
the returned Muhajireen, four of whom were, he said, already 
in India, while seven more were on the way. “Shaukat Usmani 
writes me about you and says he is trying to get into touch with 
you. I have instructed him to work under your direction and 
get all our boys in touch with you. . . . Plea^ get hold of these 
boys and have them work in concert... . ” [68] On February 3rd 
Dange wrote to Roy telling him that he had turned the weekly 
‘Socialist’ into a monthly: “it was done to avoid constant 
differences of opinion with the printer. As a newspaper 1 must 
conduct it in a more fiery way, which the printer would not risk”. 
Roy replied on March 8th, approving of this decision, in the 
circumstances; saying that the last few issues of the ‘Socialist' 
“cannot be called satisfactory .... but you were forced to do 
so .... Your eitplanation is quite satisfactory. Do not worry on 
that account We know our own”. 

Dange, in the ‘Socialist’, and Chulam Hussain in the 
‘Inqilab* had not bem idle. The latter publidied, under 
different titles and over the name of a fictitious author, Urdu 
translation*of India’s Problem and Its Solution’ (as ‘The Polit¬ 
ical Straggle of India’, stated to be ‘a reprint of the series of 
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articles from the pen of M. N. Roy which have been appearing 
in the ‘Inqilab’ during November and December') and (some¬ 
what expurgated) ‘What Do We Want?’, while ‘India in Transi¬ 
tion’ was appearing in serial form, but was still incomplete when 
the ‘Inqilab’ suspended publication. Chaman Lai’s newspaper, 
the ‘Nation’, also published a series of articles by Ghulam 
Hussain, entitled *The Work Before Us’, in which all Roy’s 
arguments were used, practically verbatim. One of the last issues 
of Dange’s Weekly ‘Socialist’ (Jmiuary 13th) contained an article 
that might have come straight out of the ‘Vanguard’—also en¬ 
titled ‘The Work Before Us’—being a detailed exposition of the 
Bolshevik ‘cell’ system. Die first issue of the monthly ‘Socialist’ 
(February) printed ‘a Programme of Marxism’ by the Russian 
Communist Bucharin—apparently reprinted from the “Interna¬ 
tional Press Correspondence”, in which it had appeared not long 
before. 

[69]Roy besides supplying literary material to the ‘Socialist’, 
asked Danga to send copies of his papers to the Russian Legation 
at Kabul, and tried to devise ••means to send money to Dange. 
Roy had received £2,000 from the (Communist International, in 
February, for the journey expenses of the delegates from India 
to the proposed Berlin Conference ; and, of this, he proposed to 
send £300 to Dange—a letter to the latter, from one of his sup¬ 
porters in India, was seen in censorhip, inquiring whether he had 
received it. The Soviet had been obliged to cut down their 
Eastern expenditure, owing to pressing needs in the West; a 
Soviet statement, prepared in January, said that it had been in¬ 
tended to allot two million gold roubles for Eastern propaganda 
in 1923, the greater part of which was to have been expended in 
connection with work in India and Af^anistan; but it was 
found necessary to reduce this grant by half, a cash payment of 
100,000 gold roubles being assigned by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist International *for immediate necessities 
of the East’: and instructions were issued for extra activity to 
cover the reduction in expenditure. Whether any of this 
cash actually reached India or not, it is impossible to say; but a 
number of Indian newspapers continued to preach communism: 
for example, the ‘Servant’ (Calcutta) on February 3rd, wrote 
‘India must join the International campaign. Her peasantry must 
be m’ganised for Civil Disobedience to culminate in the non- 
l^ymtmt ctf taxes. Government will then intervene to crush die 
jBOvement, when the organised peasantry will rise and break their 
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fettO’s with one united effort of desperation*: the Editor of the 
Calcutta weekly ‘the Student’ was in correspondenqe with Roy. 
who promised to send articles for the paper: the ‘Khilafat Daily’ 
(Bombay) printed sympathy with Bolshevism: (3iaman Lai’s 
paper, the ‘nation’ (Lahore) regularly reproduced Communist 
propaganda copied from European papers: the[70] ‘Mahratta’. 
(Poona) of March 11th included an editorial emphasising the 
necessity of rousing the ‘mass mind’ and said that the masses must 
be spoken to in terms that they can understand—‘it does not mat¬ 
ter if some excesses, moral and social, arc committed—the masses 
have had enough of passive suffering: what is now needed 
is virile strength of an aggressive character; the ‘Amriia 
Bazar Patrika’ (Calcutta). ‘Inqilab’ (Lahore), ‘Vartman’ 
(Cawnpore) and ‘Pranvir’ (Nagpur—Editor Satya Bhakta) t:on- 
tinued to preach Communism, while a Communist pamphlet in 
Hindi, by Satya Bhakta also appeared at Cawnpore: and the 
‘Hindu’ (Madras) of April 3rd published a long let(,er from Roy 
in defence of his ‘Program for this Indian National Congress’, 
which had been attacked in a previous issue of the paper. 

The publication by Reuter of Roy’s ‘Program’, and the 
chorus of disapproval which greeted it, had apparently alarmed 
C. R. Das, who, in January, publicly receded from his pre-Com- 
munist attitude, since his lat«t scheme for Swaraj, in that 
month, laid down that ‘the principle of private and individual 
property will be recognised, maintained and protected, and the 
growth of individual wealth, both movable and immovable, will 
be permitted and encouraged’. Roy was quick to recognise the 
individual importance of C. R. Das; and on January 6th (1923) 
addressed a long letter to him (through an intermediary, Dr, T. 
N. Roy of Calcutta, a Glasgow College friend of Nalini Gupta, 
who was asked to deliver this ‘very important and most confi¬ 
dential document yourself to the important personage addressed’). 
The letter referred to ‘the revolutionary tune struck by you in the 
statement “we do not want Bourgeois Republic’” and continued 
“the problem which faces us to-day was formulated by yourself 
when you raised the question about the nature of the Swaraj we 
wanted. . . . Your pro[7l] gramme will rally all the available 
rcvoluticmary elements within and without the Congress, thus 
marking the beginning of the revolutionary mass party, which is 
the crying meed of the day”. Roy protested against Das switch¬ 
ing off from his mginii] idea of ‘Swaraj for the masses’ to Coun¬ 
cil ratty—a ‘question of secondary importance*—and begged him 
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to return to the right path, “the vital question which ought to* 
have been placed before the Congress at Gaya. With this object 
I wrote the draft programme, which might have reached you. . . 
I hope you will let me know your opinicm about the draft pro¬ 
gramme I prepared for the Gaya Congress as well as the pam¬ 
phlet ‘What Do We Want?’ in which a popularised version of the 
programme of the new People’s Party has been set forth”. The 
letter closed with an invitation to ‘consider a trip to Europe’. 
This letter formed the groundwork of a subsequent ‘Open lett» 
to Chittaranjan Das’, a printed pamphlet publishwi by Roy 
on February 3rd, large number of which were intercepted in the 
Indian post. The latter is, in many places, word for word the 
same as the former; and is, throughout, an adaptation of it. 
This letter appears to have produced sortie effect on C. R. Das; 
since, at the All-India Trade Union Congress, held at Lahore in 
March, over which he presided, he told the labouring classes 
that the country belonged to them and warned them that, should 
the middle blasses succeed in winning Swaraj, it would still 
be necessary for the workers to wrest the power into their own 
hands. Several articles in the ‘Vanguard’ were also written to 
C. R. Das’ address, of which the following are examples: 
(December 1st, 1922) “we have repeatedly said and still say that 
a premature resort to violent tactics may be playing into the 
hands of the enemy. But it is altogether erroneous to think that 
there can be such a thing as a ‘a non-violent revolution’, no 
matter how ‘peculiar and abnormal’ the situation in India may 
be.’’[72] (April 15th, 1923) “The struggle for national liberation 
stands in need of a new leadership. The struggle being essen¬ 
tially a revolutionary struggle, it demands a revolutionary leader¬ 
ship free from all those questionable theories about ‘non-violence’ 
and ‘legitimacy’. We are no more in love with violence than 
Mr. Das. But we are realist enough to call a spade a spade. 
British dominion was not established in India by constitutional 
means; therefore it cannot be overthrown by constitutional 
means”. 

Roy’s allies among the British Communists were meanwhile 
fulfilling their part. In February an ‘Indian Seamen’s Associa¬ 
tion’ was formed in England, with Saklatwala as Pr^ident, and 
was affiliated to the Red International of Labour Unions. At a 
meeting of the Executive Committee, held on March llth, it 
was decided that R.I.L.U. literature, translated into the most im¬ 
portant Indian vernaculars, should be given to members the 
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Association for distribution all over the world. They addressed 
the Bengal Seamen's Union, urging the latter to support diem 
and recommrading affiliation to the R.I.L.U.. ‘the imly orgaui* 
satiOB to which Indian labour can look tor help’. One of its 
membeis, Ajoy Banerji, aproached the British Communist Party 
for help to go to Moscow for a thorough training in Communism 
after which he proposed to go to India to work for the Com¬ 
munist International. 

Other adherents of Roy were also active. Among the Indian 
revolutionaries in Afghanistan, who were expelled by the Amir 
in October 1922, were ObeiduUah and Mahomed Ali (Khushi 
Mahomed). They reached Moscow in Etecemb^, where Obei- 
duUah claimed to have obtained full support from the Soviet 
Government. Mahomed Ali went on to Berlin, travelling on a 
Russian passport in the name of ‘Ibrahim’, arriving there in 
March. Roy was trying to obtain recognition from the Indian 
National Congress through[73] ObeiduUah, whose Kabul Con¬ 
gress Committee had, as already noted, been sanctioned for 
affiliation to the Congress by the Executive Committee of the 
Congress. The leaders of the Ghadr Party, in America, were in 
communication with Roy and were considering work in co-opera¬ 
tion with him; but were awaiting a report from Santokh Singh, 
their emissary to the IV Congress of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional who had also attended the Second World Cemgress of the 
R.I.L.U., held in Moscow in November 1922, as ‘a delegate from 
India’. Co-operation between the Ghadr Party and the ‘Friends 
of Freedom for India’ was attained by the adherence of B. K. 
Roy, from the latter, to the former. There was a formal meeting 
of the Ghadr Party to welcome him, at which he said that 
Russia, America, Italy and Turkey had secured freedom through 
revolution, and that India would have to do the same. In April, 
a joint letter from ‘Raja* Mahendra Pratap and Rash Behari 
Bose, from Tokyo, was received by the Punjab Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee, in which the writers anounced the fonnaticn 
of a Committee in Japan to assist India in obtaining Swaraj. 

In India itself, Roy sustained several set-backs. The trial 
of Roy’s trained students, including the party vriiich had come by 
the Pamir route, began at Peshawar in February : the United 
Provinces poUce indentified Usmani masquerading as ‘Habib 
Ahmad'.^a master in the Muslim National School at Cawnpore: 
and, though he evaded arrest for the moment, die chase after 
him became hot: while Chaman Lai fell into disfavour with his 
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British Communist friends, Saklatwala writing to complain that 
Chaman Lall had obtained paper, for printing the ‘Nation’ from 
the ‘Daily Herald’, but refused to pay or to answer letters or 
cables pn the subject. A new venture of Dange’s the Indian 
Publicity Service, nominally directed by one T. V. Parvate, the 
object[74] of which was to obtain Bolshevik propaganda from 
abroad and circulate it to Indian newspaperss, also failed to 
attract and was abandoned after three issues had been sent out widi 
the result that only in one instance did any newspapers make 
use of it. 

Propaganda from a new source—die ‘International Working 
Men’s Association’, Berlin—appeared in India in February. A 
‘Press Bulletin’ from this body was intercepted in the same cover 
with one of Roy’s pamphlets; but it can hardly have been issued 
in collaboration with Roy, since, in announcing the formation, 
in Europe, of a ‘Committee for spreading the knowledge of revolu¬ 
tionary Syndicalist principles in India’, it described its adherents 
as opposed tO the Communist International, and condemned the 
Bolsheviks as ‘reactionary’! 

Roy’s principal rivals in Europe had also been busy. Barka- 
tullah (who, as already stated, had joined Chattopadhyaya’s 
party on arrival in Berlin) had, in October 1922, written from 
Berlin to Chicherin in Moscow, proposing that Raskolnikoff, the 
Bolshevik Minister in Kabul, should send an agent (Iqbal 
Shaidai) to Chamarkand, the headquarters of the ‘extreme’ sec¬ 
tion of the Hindustani Fantics (the ‘Mujahidden’), with instruc¬ 
tions to form an active organisation there; to establish centres 
among aU the Independent tribes and link them together by 
means of an Urdu newspaper, the policy of which would be an 
alliance between Soviet Russia, Afghaniiilau and (Nationalist) 
India on the one hand, and the tribes of the Indian frontier on 
the other. ‘All the tribes from Chitral to Baluchistan should be 
prepared for rising simultaneously as one man against the British 
at a time of war’. Barkatullah also wrote to Iqbal %aidai at 
Kabul—who, however, had been expelled from Afghanistan be¬ 
fore the letter arrived—to the same effect, adding to his suggested 
pre^amme the establishement of primary schools at the head- 
quarters[753 of every Indian frontier tribe, and guaranteeing finan¬ 
cial support from Soviet Russia. Monthly progress reports wem 
IP be sent to the ‘India Independ^ice Party*. Berlin, through the 
Spviet Legation in Kabul. This organisation was actually star¬ 
ted, and a considerable sum of money was found to finance it; 
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for a number of schools were set up in Independent Territory, 
and a newspaper, ‘A1 Mujahid’ was printed with more or less 
regularity at Chamarkand. BarkatuUah was in l^usanne at the 
beginning of December, preparing and having printed an anti- 
British circular for disiribiition to delegates to the Lausanne Con¬ 
ference. This circular appeared on December 11th and, on 
January 5th, the ‘Independent* (Allahabad) reproduced it in full. 
It purported to be issued by the ‘Executive Board of the India 
Independence Party’. The formation of this party was directly 
due to Chicherin, during his stay in Berlin after the Geneva Con¬ 
ference. Chattopadhyaya himself was excluded, at Chichcrin’s 
request, but all the other members of his party were included. 
BarkatuUah was appointed President and B. N. Dutt General 
Secretary. Its programme included ‘to attain complete and ab¬ 
solute independence of India by all possible means and to estab- 
Ksh the Federated Democratic Republic in which the sovereignity 
must rest with the people; to form friendly alliances with the 
peoples and nations of the world: to extend co-operation and 
affiliation with aU organisations in or outside India having simi¬ 
lar objects and those having socio-economic revolutionary pro¬ 
grammes’. In respect of its constitution and general aims this 
new Party embraces those of the old ‘Indian Revolutionary Coun¬ 
cil’. (Chattopadhyaya’s organisation, already mentioned). Chi¬ 
cherin had already, at Lausanne, informed BarkatuUah that he 
accepted this programme and had asked Moscow to provide 
funds. Thus the Communist International added a second string 
to their bow, by supporting the revolutionary [76] Nationalism of 
the India Independence Party as well as Roy’s ‘Indian Com¬ 
munist Party*. With characteristic duplicity, they agreed to the 
despatch of Abani Mukerji to India on behalf of the ‘India 
Indpendence Party’ (Abani’s own account of the facts was, that 
he had quarrelled with Roy because Roy ‘only worked for gold, 
not from conviction* : he himself thoroughly believed in Ckimmu- 
nism and the necessity for an Indian revolution, but objected 
to Roy: the dispute between them was laid before Lenin, who 
said he could not decide unless trustworthy investigation was 
held in India, whereupon Abani Mukerji was sent to India under 
the instructiems of the Communist Imenational) with a letter of 
recommendation signed by BarkatuUah and B. N. Dutt, dated 
October <3th, 1922, stating that Abani Mukerji was a *mcmber 
and Joint ScCTetary of the Indian Cmnmittee for Russian relief 
whib, cm practicaUy the same date (October 2nd, 1922) they 
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issued an official warning against him. over the signature o£ 
Kuusinen. the Finnish member of the Executive Committe of the 
Communist International, saying that ‘Comrade M. N. Roy is the 
only parson authorised by the Communist International to da 
Indian work’, and that Abani Mukerji “who was formerly 
working in the Executive Committee of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional and is now in Berlin, is spreading all sorts of compromis¬ 
ing stories against Comrades M. N. Roy and Evelyn Roy. He 
is also, in the name of the Communist International, attempt¬ 
ing to secure the aid of some or other organisation to assist 
him to carry on Indian work. We hereby inform you that 
Mukerji has no connection with the Communist International 
whatsoever. We have absolutely no confidence in him and 
therefore we earnestly request you to have no dealing with him. 
We refute his insinuations against the Comrades Roys’. The 
‘India Indepdence Party’ started a periodical of their own. ‘Indian 
Independence’, for which B. N. Dutt[77] and S. N. Kar were 
responsible. iTie first intercep^on of this paper in India occur¬ 
red in January 1923. 

‘Mani LaVs Manifesto Party ’.—Abani Mukerji arrived in 
Calcutta on December 30th, 1922. Among his instructions from 
the ‘India Independence Party’ was, that he was to try to obtain 
recognition for them (in opposition to Royj from the Indian 
National Congress: and, immdiately on reaching India, he atten¬ 
ded the Congress Session at Gaya, where he met Singaragelu, 
Dange, Man! Lai and others. He passed under various aliases 
the most commonly used of which was ‘Charlu’. He collaborated 
with Mani Lai in the issue of the latter’s ‘Manifesto’. In a 
letter written to Ghulam Hussain in May 1923, Singaravelu said 
‘This, what you call Mani Lai’s manitesto, was our draft mani¬ 
festo originally framed by us some time in February last, and it 
was put in circulation among a few of us throu^ Mani Lai*. 
This seems to have been correct, since when Mani Lai sent a 
copy of his ‘manifesto’ to Roy (and another to the ‘International 
Press Correspcmdence’) at the beginning of M^h, Roy wrote to 
say that it was plagiarised from Singaravelu: and Mani Lai 
originally describ^ his manifesto as one ‘from certain Indian' 
labourites interested in Swarajya as a goal’ which ‘has my Suppcal 
and I recommend it to the public for favour of consideratiofr 
Md suggestions’. It was. however, printed by the ‘Navayuga*" 
fOnntur), Match 18th and 25th. as ‘by Dr. Mani Lai*, and pur¬ 
ported to be signed by ‘the Textile Workers of India and the 
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Kishans of Northern India*. The manifesto, addressed to *Indiaii 
Labourers and Peasants for organising a Party of thfcir own*, 
•is Communistic in tone, but reasonably moderate. It proposes 
a Labour and Peasant Party of India’: it upholds non-vidlence. 
but advocates ‘abolition of the standing army and police. They 
are to be replaced by voluntary[78] conscription from suitable 
and willing elements of the people, and arming of the masses 
and organisation of militia*. It objects to domination by ‘Bolshe¬ 
viks*, ‘Intellectuals and spies*, but declares ‘we have nothing 
against the labour section of the Bolshevik movement* (presum- 
baly the R.I.L.U.) and refers to ‘labour and peasant or Red 
India.’ Roy detected the hand of Abani Mukerji in the Manifesto, 
in particular from the paragraph about domination by Bolshe¬ 
viks, etc., but exonerated Mani Lai himself. Roy was aware 
of Abani’s presence in India, and sent his supporters copies of 
the Communist Intemational’s warning against him; Muzaffai 
Ahmed, writing to Roy on February 1st, enclosed a draft letter 
from Abani Mukerji to Zinovieff, which he hid managed to 
get hold of in original, accusing Roy and his chief supporters— 
Muzaffar Ahmed himself, Nalini Gupta, Jotin Mitter, Dr. T. N. 
Roy and others—of being swindlers. ‘Charlu’ (Abani Mukerji) 
received, in March, a letter from an imidentified individual 
signing himself ‘Sudhansu*, which acknowledged a copy of Mani 
Lai’s manifesto and says he showed it to Upendra Nath Banerji 
(one of the Bengal revolutionaries) who showed it to C. R. Das 
and others, who approved it with certain modifications. The 
writer added that he himself was no believer in non-violence 
and that what he hoped to do was ‘to prepare my brothers 
for that supreme moment’ when violence would prevail; but he 
had no objection to assisting Mani Lai’s Manifesto Party in the 
meanwhile, Upendra Nath Banerji wrote, at the same time, to 
‘Charlu*, saying he had circulated Mani Lai’s manifesto among 
friends, and had shown it to C. R. Das—“they are all favoura¬ 
bly impressed” ; and added that he had Rs. 160 for ‘Charlu — 
‘if you want it, let your long-haired friend know*—^the reference 
is probably to Mani Lai—^“and I will give it to him. I believe 
if you want passage home, our Benares friend” (perhaps[79] 
Usmani or Sampumanand) “will be willing to give you mon^”. 
In April, ‘Charlu’ asked for a certificate (either from Mani Lai 
or Singaravelu—^the letter, as seen, had no address) that the 
addressee ‘has every confidence in him* and diat he ‘is touring 
in connection with organising a Labour and Kishan Party 
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for India’. He expressed anxiety about his credentials—the 
letter, already mentioned, signed by Barkatuilah and B. N. 
Dutt. and a certificate from the Communist International, dated 
June 1921, that Abani Mukerji was a bomtfide delegate to 
the Third Congress of the Communist International. 

Besides the copies of this ‘Manifesto’ that Mani Lai sent 
to Roy and the ‘International Press Correspondence’, he also sent 
copies to Dange, Singaravelu (who complained that it was a 
plagiarism), Ghulam Hussain and others. Dange, who had 
schemes of his own in preparation, temporised; but Ghulam Hus¬ 
sain adopted the idea enthusiastically, and, on April 27th, sent 
out a circular addressed to various ‘Comrades’ (signed by him¬ 
self and his Assistant S. D. Hasan, the titular Editor of the 
‘Inqilab’) calling a meeting at Lucknow for June 30th ‘to 
organise Dr. Mani Lai’s Manifesto Party’. He also sent a copy 
to Roy, who quoted from it in a long memorandum for the 
guidance of the proposed Conference—^which, in fact, never took 
place. Extracts from the Memprandum follow: “Now we must 
adopt a Programme of Action—a Programme which will rally 
the working class in the present struggle against foreign domina¬ 
tion and prepare them for the future struggle . . . This first victory 
gained, and the working class will be in a position to carry 
the revolutionary struggle further towards Labour Swaraj, which 
will have become realisable by that time . . . The only interna¬ 
tional proletarian organisation that stands unconditionally for the 
freedom of the subject people and the liberation of the working 
classes from class[80] domination is the Communist Interna¬ 
tional. . . . Therefore I propose that the Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee be entrusted by this conference to send as soon as pos¬ 
sible a delegation of three to the Communist International .... 
The willingness, rather the eagerness of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional to help the growth of a revolutinary working class party 
is well known. . . While believing firmly that legal existence is 
necessary for the growth of a mass party, I must urge upon you 
the necessity of an illegal apparatus wttich should be built as a 
parallel organisation . . . The Communist Party of India . . . 
-should continue as the illegal apparatus of the 1^1 mass party... 
The Communist Party will maintain its own press and the 
Vanguard will continue to be its central organ. In course Pf 
time it will have its illegal press inside the countiy. The 
question of co-ordinating legal and illegal activities and df build¬ 
ing the two parallel organisations, one within the other, will 
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have to be discussed more fully in the Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee and with the Executive of the Communist International... 
Of course, ours being a party of workers and peasants ‘Land 
to the Peasant and Bread to the Worker’ is the permanent slogan 
which embodies the essence of our programme . . . There are 
many among us who will still cling to the slogans of Non-co- 
operation even to the extent of adding the refrain of ‘Non¬ 
violence’. . The best way will be to leave out of our programme 
the controversy of violence vs. non-violence ... As a party of 
the workers and peasants we cannot help being revolutionaries. 
Economic emancipation of the exploited can only be attained 
by the ‘expropriation of the exploiters’ which cannot be done 
by peaceful and non-violent means. It is ridiculous to say that 
we are ‘non-violent revolutiontries’. Such a breed cannot grow, 
even on the soil of India . . . The workers and peasants are to 
be organized, not to face suffering, but to develop the will and 
power to fight for[811 freedom. Therefore the term ‘non-violence’ 
negates all the essential principles upon which our 4 >arty is based. 
It should be dropped from our* programme. This will by no 
means commit us to premature violence ... In conclusion, 
Comrades, I wish you success in the task you have undertaken 
and put myself at the service of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party of India”. In this memorandum Roy suggested the forma¬ 
tion of a ‘Commission to elaborate the programme of the party’ 
whose personnel should be Ghulam Hussain. Mani Lai, 
Singaravelu, Dange, Sampurnanand, Muzaffar Ahmed and Sunder 
Singh, the Akali ‘leader’. It was dated June 5th, 1923. 

Roy’s memorandum was followed by a letter of congratula¬ 
tion ‘to the First Ojnfarence of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party 
of India,’ dated June 14th, from the Executive Committee of the 
Third Communist International, signed by Kolarow (Member of 
the Executive Committee for the Balkan States). The letter con¬ 
cludes “The Communist International will render all assistance 
to the revolutionary party of the workers and peasants of Ind'.a 
and warmly wishes you success in your efforts to form such a 
pany which will lead the toilers of India to the final emancipa¬ 
tion. Long live the National and Social emancipation of India! 
Down with British Imperialism! Long live the International 
Solidarity of the Proletariat!” 

Singaraveli/s ‘Labour and Kishan Party ’.—^As stated above, 
Ghulam *Hussain’s ‘Conference* never took place, as, before the 
date fixed for it, a new ‘Party’ had successfully superseded ‘Mani 
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Lai’s Manifesto Party’. The new Party was ftmned by Sin^ravdu, 
with the assistance of <Hie M.P.T.Velayudhain, the former be¬ 
ing described as President, and the latter as Secretary, of the 
‘Central Committee of the Labour and Kishan Party of 
Hindustan’. Singaravelu’s assumption of the leaderdiip was 
not[82] achieved without opposition. Dange at first intended to 
assume the leadership of ‘Mani Lai’s Manifesto Party’ himself; 
for, in the ‘Socialist’ of April 23rd, (1923), afto* recommending 
a general strike as ‘leading to an insurrection of the people and 
the taking over of the power of the State*, he announced that 
‘the first Workers’ and Peasants’ Party Ctmgress’ could be held in 
July, the place and exact date to be specified later, and requested 
‘Comrades from all Provinces’ to attend. But the issue, four 
days later, of the circular invitation from Ghulam Hussain and 
S. D. Hasan, took the wind out of his sails. Roy had also 
written to Muzafiar Ahmed, on May 15th, his suggestions for a 
new Party; but, as this letter did not arrive until after Singaravelu 
had captured‘the ‘leadership’, no separate move was made by 
the Bengal ‘centre*. The letter'gave Roy’s ideas for Communist 
organization in India—“In the first place we shall have to 
organise small parties secretly among labourers and peasants in 
different places’* (the Bolshevik ‘cell’ system) . . . “for the present 
work ought to be done secretly. But along with it an open party 
is also to be organised . . . This Party will be styled the ‘People’s 
Party’ or ‘Workers’ and Peasants’ Party’ ... As a matter of fact 
you will have to organise two parties side by side—firstly our 
Communist Party, but for the present to be a secret organisation 
. . . secondly the open ‘Mass party* in which will have to be 
collected all the revolutionists and nationalists*’. The letter 
explained that open work was to concentrate on Nationalism, i.e., 
the ejection of the British: and that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was to be kept in the background, to be openly 
preached only after the first objective had been attained. It 
was in furtherance of these tactics that Roy’s adherents in India 
combined to start the ‘legal’ party that finally crystallised into 
the ‘Labour and Kishan Party*—a fact that was relied upon in 
the subsequent ‘Bolshevik’ trial at Cawnpore. 

[83]Singaravdu’s ‘Manifesto’, the preamble of which was 
practically identical with that of Mani Lai, put forward economic 
demands of a reasonably moderate nature. Its political pro- 
jgjtamme included an adminisuation of a Soviet character, with 
jp^ochayats for villages, towns, cities. Taluks and Provinces, in 
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iiscending scale of importance, culminating in the ‘Hindustan 
Panchayat*, which was to constitute the ‘Central Government’, 
as President of which Singaravelu signed the ‘Manifesto'. 
It was also signed by Velayudham—^both describing themselves as 
^Indian Communist’. Accompanying the Manifesto was a 
‘Membership Card* and a set of i^es of the Party. The card, 
which was to be signed by every member of the Party, included 
“I agree to surrender my right to private property as a matter of 
principle ”—a pledge that was, later on, made use of by the 
the ‘I^njab Section’ of the Party, to their own advantage. 

Ghulam Hussain surrendered to Singaravelu’s ‘leadership’ 
without serious protest, and withdrew his invitation to his 
‘Conference’: he also agreed to translate Singaravelu’s Manifesto, 
membership card and rules into Urdu. In sending him copies, 
Singaravelu wrote “If you pec^le mean to be Communists, here 
is the test—our manifesto, our rules, our programme, our tactics” 
[Singaravelu himself arranged for translations, (from English— 
the language in which they were originally issued) into Tamil 
and Malayalam, and also got t[iem translated into Bengali.] 
Dange put up a bett^ fight, mainly by the device of refusing to 
answer letters; but Singaravelu insisted that his ‘Labour and 
Kishan Party’ was the centre, and the others merely Provincial 
Branches: and this attitude was endorsed by Roy, who wrote to 
Dange (on May 7th), deposing him and enthroning Singaravelu— 
“I request you very urgently to get in touch with Singaravelu 
without delay ... I am[84] convinced he is the best man avail* 
able to be the figure head of the legal party ... He provides us 
with an access into the ranks of the Congress which is very 
valuable.” Roy also instructed MuzaSar Ahmed and Usmani to 
get in touch with Singaravelu, praising him to the former as a 
man ‘who is working with the object of organizing a legal party’ 
in India: while Usmani wrote to Singaravelu, ‘by direction of 
Comrade R.’ agreeing with his ideas and saying “I think this is 
the ripe time ‘for striking the final blow’ in India.” The Com¬ 
munist International officially recognised Singaravelu’s ‘Labour 
and Kishan Party’, writing “It is the duty of the Labour and 
Kishan Party of Hindustan to assume the supreme lead of the 
struggle fm: national liberation and subsequently for social revolu¬ 
tion”. This was acknowledged, on Singaravelu’s behalf, by 
Velayudham: who (together with one C. Krishnaswami) wrote 
to Roy, is July, “We introduce to you ourselves as members 
of the Central Committee of the Labour and Kishan Party, and 
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you may also have our official reply to the communication of 
the Executive of the Communist International to the Party”: and 
also asked for the ‘Vanguard’ to be srait to an accommodation 
address in Madras. 

Velayudham, in his capacity as Secretary, issued circulars 
on behalf of the Party: one of which called for periodical 
reports from ‘Provincial Committees’, and another announced 
that Mani Lai (Bihar and Orissa), Ghulam Hussain (Punjab) and 
R. C. Chowdry (Bengal) had been ‘co-opted to the Central 
Committee’. Singaravelu himself also issued invitations to a 
Conference, but no one took any notice of these, and he wrote 
to Roy complaining of the fact, ft would appear that Singaravelu 
despatched a copy of his Manifesto to Roy, but that it failed 
to reach him—^it was not intercepted in India, but Roy was, at 
that time, having difficulties with the German[85] authorities 
about his accommodation addresses; for it was not till long 
afterwards (January 1924) that Roy wrote to Velayudham on the 
subject, saying that he had cracked up the manifesto in advance, 
on the faith of what he had been told about it, but that its 
actual receipt showed that he had been wrong; that Mani Lai’s 
Manifesto was sent ‘to some German comrades for publication’, 
who brought it to him, when he at once recognised it as ‘a 
forgery of Muk’s' (Abani Mukerji) and denounced it; but, when 
Singamvelu’s Manifesto reached him, much later, he found it 
was the same thing, especially ‘the pernicious’ daiunciation of 
‘Bolshevik and Foreign agents’. If, said Roy, the Party disowns 
the Communist International, the latter will retaliate, and will 
find no money for Roy to send to the Party. He recognised 
that this clause was meant to ‘give protection against imaginary 
government prosecution’, but declared that it was inserted by ‘an 
intriguing hand’: and that the remedy was to send a delegation 
which would “discuss, draft a new Manifesto, elaborate the pro¬ 
gramme, arrange about the party press, organization, communica¬ 
tion, etc. Then the delegation will return and call a large con¬ 
ference which will be the first Congress of our legal party (which 
cannot be Communist but will embrace revolutionary nationalist 
elements besides Socialist). The Conference will be held in 
France and our Pondicerry comrade” (R.. C. L. Sharma, of whom 
presently) “will arrange passages: get in touch with him, S. D. 
Hasan, Dange (if he desires, which I am beginning to doubt) and 
Samnumanand of Benares.” 
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In July. Singaravelu, Velayudham and Krishnaswami held a 
meeting of the Central Committee of the Labour and Kishan 
Party, at which it was decided to approach ‘philanthropic gentle¬ 
men and institutions in India and abroad for donations’. 
Singaravelu gave an assurance that ‘funds would be coming one 
day or another from foreign sources’.[86] The only sum that 
he is known to have received was £ 100, from (Roy’s agent at) 
Amsterdam which reached him shortly after this, though he was 
insistent in his demands for more. 

In June, Velayudham received a letter from the well-known 
Indian revolutionary, M. P. T. Acharya, who had joined the 
Revolutionary Syndicalists in Berlin, offering his adherence to 
the Labour and Kishan Party, but denouncing Roy and his 
adherents and claiming to belong to the ‘Anti-Moscow Revolu¬ 
tionary European Labour Party.’ 

Arrest of Roy's agettis in India .—After the identification of 
Usmani as the Cawnpore Schoolmaster ‘Habib Ahmed’, he evaded 
arrest by leaving for Calcutta, where he met Muzaffar Ahmed. 
His correspondence continued to be intercepted, including a letter 
to Dange in which he asked the latter to send him his (Persian) 
passport that he had left in Bombay with an Armenian named 
Khachik Hovanessian, and a letter from Roy (which was allowed 
to pass) announcing despach of £25 to an accommodation address 
in Cawnpore. Usmani, aware that the chase after him was hot, 
went to Achenera, in the Agra District, and thence to Kalanaur 
in the Punjab, from where he came to Cawnpore to collect the 
£25 and was arrested, it seems likely that, but for his arrest, 
he would have left India on his Persian passport, after obtaining 
Roy’s remittance. It had been intraded to include Usmani in 
the trial of the returned Muhajirin at Peshawar, but he was 
arrested too late for this, as the trial had already concluded. 
He was, however, sent to Peshawar, where he was examined by 
the Police, to whom he made a statement. He declared himself 
to be a convinced Communist; and said that he had gone on 
Hijrat to Afghanistan and thence to Tashkend, where he had 
met Roy: that he bad accompanied Roy to Moscow and had 
gone through a course in the ‘revolutionary’ school there: had 
returned to India with[87] money supplied by Roy, and had 
contributed articles to the ‘Vanguard*. 

It had been decided to await the arrest of Usmani before 
taking action against Roy’s other agents in India: and. imme¬ 
diately after it had been effected, Muzaffar Ahmed and Ghularo 
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Hussain were also arrested, and all three were interned under 
Regulation III of 1818. Both protested their innocence, but 
Ghulam Hussain subsequently (in January 1924) admitted his 
guilt in a petition for mercy and, in March, made a formal state¬ 
ment before a Magistrate acknowledging his receipt of Bolshevik 
money (though urging, as an excuse, that he had spent it on 
himself and his friends, and not for the furtherance of Bolshev¬ 
ism) and giving details of his stay in Kabul and his relatitms 
with Mahomed Ali (Khushi Mahomed), ^far Hasan, Obeidullah 
and Roy’s agient Shafiq. In consideration of this confession, and 
his consent to give evidence against Shafiq, who had been 
arrested in Baluchistan in November 1923 and sent to Peshawar 
for trial, Ghulam Hussain was pardoned and released. 

Roy was informed (by an anonymous letter from Calcutta) 
of the arrests, and made a protest against them in the ‘Vanguard*. 
Evelsm Roy, writing (under her nom-de-plunie of ‘Santi Devi*) 
in July to one of the Bengal revolutionaries, said “The recent 
anti-Clommunist work of the Government has dislocated our 
system of coixespondence. Neww system is being constructed”. 
On receiving news of the arrests, the Executive Committee of the 
Commimist International instructed Roy (who had returned to 
Berlin from Moscow in July) to re-start his Labour Information 
Bureau, which had been allowed to lapse, for the publication of 
a bulletin of Indian labour for readers in Europe and America, 
and of European labour for readers in India. This did not 
actually materialise until March 1924, when Roy. with the 
Russian Communist Radek and the English Communist 
Newbold,[88] M.P., started an ‘International Labour News Ser¬ 
vice*. and sent out circulars explaining its object as the 'estab¬ 
lishing of closer relations between the workers of Eastern countries 
and their comrades in Europe and America*. In August, Roy 
wrote to Swami Satya Dev, then in Berlin, saying that ‘work had 
been seriously hampered’ by the arrests of Usmani and Ghulam 
Hussain, but that, in general, he had been very successful in 
India: and claiming credit for the Cawnpore. Ahmedabad and 
Tata strikes. Chaman Lai’s Lahore paper, the ‘Nation’, writing 
on the theme of Usmani’s arrest, said ‘what is known by the 
ignorant as Bolshevism has been one of the greatest boons bes¬ 
towed up<m humanity since the period which saw the rise of 
Christianity’: and, on the same text, the ‘Naved’ (Bulandshahr. 
yjP.) wrote ‘Nations grovelling in slavery under the Igfiperiatist 
power of the British would naturally welcome the Bolsheviks 
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who pormisc liberty’, and the ’Roznama-i-Khilafat* (Bombay) 
said, ‘the Bolsheviks obviously wish to see all Eastern nations 
free from the clutches of European oppression’: while similar 
articles appeared in a large numbw of newspapers—the ‘Vartman’, 
‘Vikram’ and ‘Parivartan’ of the United Provinces, the ‘Pranvir* 
of the Central Provinces, the ‘Akali-te-Pardesi’, of the Punjab, 
the ‘Navayuga’ of Madras, the ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’, the 
‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’, the ‘Atmasakti’, the ‘Sankha’, the 
‘Yugantar’ (a revival of the lately deceased ‘Dhumketu’) of Bengal 
and the ‘Standard Bearer’ of Chandernagore. 

There were two other agents of Roy whose arrest was also 
desired—^Nalini Gupta and R. C. L. Sharma. 

Nalini Gupta’s first visit, via Colombo, has already been 
mentioned. His second visit was via Persia. Information was 
received that he had reached Bushire and was expected to leave, 
by sea, about the middle of May. He arrived, undetected, at 
Karachi and left[89] by train for Bombay, where he saw Dange 
and his Glas^w friend K. B. Roy. His presence in Bombay 
first became known with certainty (after the event) by the inter¬ 
ception of a cipher letter from Bushire addressed under cover 
to Dange. Dange was questioned about him and said that he 
had come to see him, representing himself as having come from 
Roy, but professed ignorance as to where he had gone on leaving 
Bombay. Later, letters from Roy to Nalini Gupta, under cover 
to K. B. Roy, were intercepted, and K. B. Roy was also inter¬ 
rogated. K. B. Roy said he had put Nalini up for two days in 
Bombay, in June: that he had subsequently received three letters 
intended for him, from tlie Continent of Europe, which he had 
forwarded, on the chance that they would reach Nalini, to another 
Glasgow friend of both, Dr. T. N. Roy of Calcutta—already 
mentioned as the intermediary for M. N, Roy’s lettw to C. R. 
Das. It was already known that M. N. Roy had received letters 
from Nalini Gupta and had arranged with Newbold, M.P., who 
had visited Roy in Berlin, to get £ 50 (in two instalments of £ 25 
each) sent to Nalini from London. The first instalment reached 
K. B. Roy just before he was interrogated by the police, and he 
wrote to Dr. T. N. Roy to say so. Tlie latter replied, telling 
him to send the money to him and adding “It will be of great 
help. We are all well and safe”. On thinking the matter over, 
however, K. B. Roy decided to hand the money over the Police 
instead: and this he did. The cipher lettos from Bushire con¬ 
tained nodiing of ^lecial interest: they instructed Nalini to send 
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some ‘trustworthy men’ to help the writer, and promised assist¬ 
ance by Persian officials, including one very highly placed one; 
and specially enquired for news of one Mahomed Ali “Cantab” 
(graduate of Cambridge—so called to distinguish him from his 
more famous namesake, the younger, of the ‘Ali Brothers’); they 
were signed ‘Hassan’, and the writer was afterwards[90] dis¬ 
covered to be R. A. Zakaria, a member of Mahendra Pravap’s 
‘Provisional Government of India’, who had, some time beiote, 
addressed to the famous Shaukat Ali a letter in cipher, the 
decipher of which had been read out by the Home Member in 
the Legislative Assembly in the course of a debate on the ques¬ 
tion of the charges under which Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali 
had been interned. Roy’s letters, however, were of more import¬ 
ance. Two were intercepted, both written in Bengali. The first 
said he had written regularly to Nalini Gupta care of K. B. Roy, 
and had sent money by the same route; acknowledged a letter 
from Nalini, and added “The information contained in your letter 
is hopeful. I think we shall 4)e able to do much work if new 
arrangements can be made”. The letter wound up by expressing 
Roy’s determination to have Abani Mukerji murdered if he should 
return to Germany. The second mentioned the non-arrival of a 
new recruit, whose despatch Nalini Gupta had evidently 
announced; and said that Nalini must send at least two first- 
class men for the coming Moscow Congress. “Make intimate 
relationship with the friend of the South” (R. C. L. Sharma). 
“He is watching even the old man of the said country” 
(Singaravelu). “Make connection with S, D. Hasan and Mani 
Lai”. 

Nalini Gupta was finally arrested in Bengal in January 1924. 
He admitted, in a statement made to the Police, his connection 
with Roy, but said he had used Roy's friends for his own pur¬ 
poses and had done nothing to forward Roy’s propaganda. When 
he was originally despatched to India, one of his duties was said 
to be to give instructions in the preparation of bombs and explo¬ 
sives; and, though discredited at the time, this turned out to 
be true, from a subsequent statement made by Nalini after his 
conviction in the Cawnpore ‘Bolshevik’ case. In his statement 
to the Police, Nalini declared that Dange was connected with the 
Bengal revolutionaries, both the Calcutta[9!] and £kux:a parties, 
and that this connection had been brought about by^ Jiban Lai 
- Chatt^ji, who visited Bombay and afterwards took Dange from 
Gaya Congress, to see Bhupen Dutt; also that, when Nalini saw 
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Dange in Bombayj Dange told him that the revolutionary party 
proposed to send men to Germany and Russia to learn the manu¬ 
facture of arms and ammunition. 

R. C. L. Sfiarma was an associate of well-known Bengal 
revolutionaries in ‘revolutionary days’, was suspected of revol¬ 
ver smuggling and was a "voluntary printer’ in the ‘Yugantar’ 
press in 1908. He migrated to the United Provinces and was 
convicted of sedition in 1909 and sentenced to ten years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. He was released in 1918, but, in July 
1920, a warrant was issued against him for a seditious speech 
at Rohtak and he fled to Pondicherry. In 1921 he sued for 
pardon, offering to turn police informer ‘as to movements of 
leading sedidonists, among whom he moved freely*, or to be 
employed in Afghanistan ‘to report on the dissimination of 
Bolshevik propaganda’ in that country. As he was constitu¬ 
tionally incapable of playing straight, he was not employed: he 
is now deeply committed to M. N. Roy, but would doubtless 
sell him reasonably cheaply. When Usmani and ^e others were 
arrested, attempts were made to inveigle Sharma into Briti.sh 
India, but he was too wary, and remained in the safe asylum 
of French India, so that it proved impossible to effect his arrest. 

He began to correspond with Roy in January 1923, asking 
for copies of the ‘Vanguard’ and for books. In March he wrote 
to Roy sayin*^ that he had heard Roy was sending ‘some friends 
to Pondicherry and that they were bringing arms. He depre¬ 
cated. this, saying that they should come unarmed, since he was 
confident that he could get arm.s smuggled in as freight, and 
arm them later. In April he wrote to[92] say that the French 
post was absolutely safe and that he could receive books and 
papers in any quantity and smuggle them into British India. 
That he could not, at present, open a press, for the British had 
bribed the French authorities to pass a press Act: but that he 
could get Roy’s pamphlets printed in English under a different 
title and witli a different author’s name. Roy realised that he 
had found a valuable recruit in Sharma, owing to his unassailable 
position in French India: and wrote to Muzaffar Ahmed, ins¬ 
tructing him to get in touch with Sharma. After Muzaffar 
Ahmed’s arrest, Roy appointed Jiban Lai Qiatterji as Muzaffar 
Ahmed’s successor, and Sharma started to write to him under 
a cover address, asking him to arrange an accommodation 
address ht Chandemagore and recomm^ing one Mukerji ‘who 
was my jail comrade* as a likely assistant. In July Roy 
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wrote to Shanna, sending him a list of addresses and instrtKt- 
ing him to send a copy to Singaravelu, who should be warned 
‘not to leave it about openly where the police might hnd it* 
(This list, of persons to whom Roy’s literature was to be sent, 
contained 65 names, 30 of which were marked as ‘those with 
whom we are in connection and who can be trusted to receive 
and distribute bundles of literature’: and four of these were ctoss 
marked as ‘addresses very much watched—possible they should 
be sent to somebody else to be deliver^ personally’). The letter 
w«it on to say that Roy would send 450 copies of the ‘Van¬ 
guard’ fortnightly to Sharma, for him to distribute, and instruc-' 
ted Sharma, to “endeavour by all means to get followers among 
the student body who will undertake the circulation of the paper 
among the rising generation’’. It informed Sharma that ‘a messen¬ 
ger inside the country’ (Nalini Gupta) had been instruc¬ 
ted to communicate with him and might come to see him: said 
that a monthly courier was needed, whose expenses Roy would 
pay and who should travel either as a lascar or a stowaway: 
that he intended to set up[93] several presses in India, to print 
the ‘Vanguard’ locally, and asked if Sharma could run one of 
these: and requested ‘a really safe address for sending secret 
matter’. Singaravelu was in correspondence with Sharma. and 
in July wrote to say that he intended to visit Pondicherry ‘to 
see my relation’ (a cousin, who combined the professions of 
Landing Agent and professional smuggler) and that, if Sharma 
‘has any message for me’ (obviously from Roy), he would re¬ 
ceive it in person. Roy, in September, sent Sharma five hundred 
francs, and wrote condemning “individual terrorism like that we 
practised in olden days. I am against it not because of any paci- 
ficst or moral inclination, but because of its utter futility. Since I 
do not believe in it and consider any terrorist action x>ositively 
harmful to our work at the present stage. I did not pay any at¬ 
tention to your repeated requ^ts for pistols. It was not advisable 
for you to have sent that cartridge in an ordinary letter. Anyhow, 
one can possess arms personally and I will, try to find the car¬ 
tridges for you”. The letter goes on to speak of Singaravelu as 
‘meaning well’, but ‘rather stupid and humbug*, but that *Tie 
can be useful for agitation purposes and also for something 
else—^you can use his smuggler relative as much as possible”. 
A few days later, Roy wrote “Can you send someone (cmifideii- 
tial to Dange and establish contact with him? By the ii&xt mail 
I wiil send you a letter for him. Please send a man with it if 
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you can. But be very careful in choosing the messenga”. SbArma 
replied, giving as cover address that of a ‘pha^nacieD;^ in Pondi* 
cherry “who is receiving cases of medicines—a very safe way of 
sending me any amount of anything: you can mark a box with 
X or * in order to open the box in private time only ... Even acids 
and explosives can be sent to his address safely packed, suppor¬ 
ted with hoop iron on the comers and nailed nicely, in strong 
wood”. He suggested that he should go to Germany[94] to see 
Roy, if a locum tenens could be supplied: discussed methods of 
smuggling and proposed that Roy should order at least two motor 
cars, to ply for hire, to be built “with some spare space in 
the back body or with the petrol box, behind the car. . , the cars 
can be driven our own men, I will not show any connecticHi 
with this motoring business and thus the cai% will go on, like 
many others in this town”. He said that he was making arrange¬ 
ments with the Editor of a defunct Jhansi newspaper (the 'Utsah'), 
who had just been released from jail, to re-start his, paper as a 
Communist organ: that Sin^avelu had been to see him and 
might be coming again, but that he thought him too old for re¬ 
volutionary work. “The letter for Mr. Dange is being sent 
under insured cover for Rs. 200. I have written to him for a pri¬ 
vate address”. Dange wrote to Sharma acknowledging receipt of 
the insured letter and saying that he would ‘hunt out a very 
private address’. The delivery of this letter was subsequently 
traced—it was insured for Rs. 150 (not 200) and was addressed 
to a cover address—one Joglekar, who succeeded Dange, after 
the latter’s arrest, as Editor of the ‘Socialist’. 

Events between the arrest and the Cawnpore tried. —Roy’s 
propaganda continued unabated. In May, he sent proofs of 
his new pamphlet, ‘One Year of Non-co-operation’ to a firm of 
publishers in Madras, for local publication—^these were intercep¬ 
ted en route: the pamphlet, as printed in Europe, first appeared 
in India at the end of June. The ‘Vanguard’ of May I5th 
printed a telegram of greeting from the Presidium of the Com¬ 
munist International on the occasion of its first anniversary: 
and the paper continued to be violently inflammatory. Specimens 
(which could be multiplied to an almost indefinite extent) 
follow: — 

March ISth.—‘Manifesto the Communist International 

on the Chauri Chaura Sentence* .—“To the workers of All Coun¬ 
tries! . . . One hundred and seventy-[95J two men are to be exe¬ 
cuted in revrage for the death 22 policemen who fell while 
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defending ‘law and order’. The atrocity of this legal murder is 
unparalleled, evai in the bloody history of British rule in 
India... The great majority of these condemend men belong to 
the poor peasantry, which was driven to revolt under the un¬ 
bearable burden of war taxation and unprecedently high prices 
. . . Save the lives of 172 Indian peasants, whose only crime 
was that they were hungry. . . Resort to direct action, in carder 
to uphold the right of the subject peoples to revolt. . . The Exe¬ 
cutive Committee of the Communist International. The Exeu- 
tive Committee of the Red International of Labour Unions." 

August 15th.—“Supposing the ideal of Non-co-operation is 
reached, is it not taxing our imagination too much. . . that the 
Government will give in without any resistance? All experi¬ 
ence of history shows that it will not. Consequently the move¬ 
ment enters upon a revolutionary period. What began as a 
constitutional movement leads up to armed insurrection. The 
clash of forge generates violence. If the popular side sticks to 
the cult of Non-violence, the* ruling power does not. It resorts 
to violence to put down the popular movement as soon 
as it has become dangerous. Then, there are only two ways: 
either the leadership of the popular movement capitulates and 
glorifies the defeat as a ‘constitutional victory’, or the move¬ 
ment passes over to the period of violent revolution, which 
measures its strength against that of the established order. . . 
There is no such thing as ‘constitutional revolution’, and the 
Indian struggle for freedom is a revolutinoary struggle. It will 
never be succesful without the final stage of violence.” 

September 15th.—^HThe heroic blood of revolutionary 
patriotism is up; but still it cannot go out of the grooves of 
class prejudice. Therefore it reverts to futile terrorism. In 
short, it chooses the path of tenorism[96] because it would not 
adopt truly revolutionary methods .... If the lower middle 
class want to avoid degeneration, into which diey are sinking 
fast, revolution should be boldly faced: and it should be under¬ 
stood that revolution is not conspiracy. It is a great socio¬ 
political event which is never accomplished by means of some 
isolated assassination nor 1^ dynamite. It requires the focuss¬ 
ing of the energy of an entire class into a political party which 
fights under a programme which admits the inevitablity of the 
eventual armed conflict with the established order”. ^ 

October 1st—‘Manifesto by the Communist Patty of 
India*.—^*‘Let us not repeat the past mistakes. Let us have a 
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more revolutionary outlook than hitherto possessed by our 
leaders. When in future we call for non-payment of taxes, 
let us really mean it. The masses this time will be ready to 
fight vigorously and more consciously. Let us not call a dead 
halt on such happenings as Chauri Chaura, for without such 
happenings we are not going to conquer the battle of Swaraj”. 

November 15th.—“There are many who proclaim them¬ 
selves as ‘non-violent revolutionaries*. One could just as well 
speak of a vegetarian tiger. . . Premature violence is worse 
than non-violence .... in the present stage of our struggle it 
would be stupid to talk of violent action; but the tactical neces¬ 
sity of refraining from premautre resort to violence does not 
impose on the movement the cult of pacifism ... If the move¬ 
ment for national freedom is to be carried to a victorious end, 
an armed conflict with those who profit by the political .slavery 
of the Indian people is inevitable. It may come sooner or later, 
but it must come ... It is not required to be blood-thirsty. 
One need not preach the fertile cult of terrorism;'but it is equally 
useless to entertain illusions, 'tlie people of India are engaged 
in a revolutionary struggle ... If [97]India will not have freedom 
conquered by violent means, she will have to go without it.” 

Though Roy, in the above extracts, deprecated individual 
terrorism and premature violence, he was nevertheless in corres¬ 
pondence with the Bengal revolutionaries. In July ‘Santi Devi’ 
(Evelyn Roy) wrote to one of them saying that economic and 
industrial movements were futile and that the ri^t method of 
work was to inspire the upper classes with the idea of the 
tyraimy of the ‘usurpers’, which might “goad a few of them into 
fanaticism who will begin desultory acts of bloodshed. This will 
demoralise the Whites .... Let there be chaos: even that is 
better than the lifeless existence of the people”. (In an article 
on Gandhi which Evelyn Roy contributed to the September 
number of the English ‘Labour Monthly’—Editor an Indian. 
Palme Dutt—she wrtoe “to all honest revolutionaries who under¬ 
stand the real forces that underlie such great movements as the 
Russian and Indian revolutions, all talk about ‘spiritual warfare’ 
and the triumph of non-violence over violence is dismissed as the 
babble of children”.) In August it was reported that certain 
Bengal revolutionaries had written to Roy saying that they 
accepted his principles and intended to re-start terrorism: and, 
in July, that ‘the Revolutionary Section of the Swaraj Party’, 
headed by Upendra Nath Banerji and Subhas Chandra Bose, had 
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decided to send 12 ‘unsuspected’ Bengali students to Gennany 
for training in Bolshevik and revolutionary propaganda, to be^ 
financed by ‘the Bolshevik party in Berlin*. It was. later, 
definitely discovered that some, at least, of these students had 
actually been despatched. In October, Roy wrote to Upendia 
Nath Banerji urging him to start a Bengali newspaper on the 
lines of the ‘Atma Sakti*. asking him to accept the position of 
Editor and promising to send a press through Germany and 
money to launch the enterprise. In this letter Roy emphasised 
the need for co-operation among all the real revolutionaries and 
for the t98]formation of a ‘Mass Party’ throughout the country. 
Roy also wrote to Sharma asking him to ‘secure the co-opera¬ 
tion’ of U. N. Banerji—“we are old friends. He is the only one 
of the old party who is still worth anything. Through him you 
can try to reorganise the forces in Bengal”: and, in a later letter, 
congratulated Sharma on having established relations with 
Upendra. 

In the extracts from the ‘Vapguard’ just given, Roy depre¬ 
cated ‘premature violence* ‘without proper preparation’; but he 
lost no opportunity of inculcating the eventual necessity of 
violence. In Roy’s notice of Dange’s book, ‘Gandhi v. Lenin’, 
he had urged the necessity for ‘studies of revolutions past and 
present*,—studies which he assisted in the pages of the ‘Vanguard*, 
in two successive numbers of which (August 15th and September 
1st, 1923) he drew attention to the ‘Lessons from History’ of the 
Russian and other revolutions. “Much has been said to prove 
who is to be blamed for the collapse of the Non-co-operation 
movement, just after it had reached such mighty proportions 
towards the end of the 1921 ... We maintain that there was a 
splendid opportunity for a national uprising, but this opportunity 
was missed, because there did not exist in the country a revolu¬ 
tionary party which could lead the masses to an offensive with 
courage and determination. One opportunity is lost; another 
will come again. But those who will prepare themselves for the 
coming opportunity should learn lessons from history, not only 
of our own movement, but of similar movements in other 
countries. 

The second article said “Turning to some of the great revolu- 
titms of history, what do we find? The revolt of the N<Hth 
American Colcmies against Britain is looked upon by the Indian) 
nationalist as a great revolution. Well, American independence 
was not conquered in Philadelphia, but at Busker Hill—not bT 
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the vote of the people’s representatives in Congress [99]assembledi 
but by the soldiers in the field. Austrian troops did not leave 
Italy because the followers of Cavour cast their votes against 
them, but because the troops of Garibaldi made it too hot for 
them. Cromwell did not send ballot boxes all over the country 
before he dissolved the parliament and chopped off the head of 
Charles I. It was not the democratic Girondins but the 
unconstitutional Jacobins that carried the French Revolution 
through. The Russian Revolution does not have the approba¬ 
tion of our Swarajists, so we need not say anything about it. 
Coming nearer home and to a situation which corresponds more 
to ours: the Grand National Assembly of Angora did not talk: 
the Entente Imperialists out of Turkey. The armed Turkish 
people, which, by the way, had very little voice in that august 
assembly, did the job. British troops had to evacuate Ireland, 
not because the Sinn Feiners refused to take their seats in West¬ 
minster, but on account of the stubborn resistance of the 
Republican Army”. • 

In July, improved and strictfir methods of interception of 
Roy’s propaganda were brought into force at Bombay, with 
immediate result, no less than 1,485 copies of the ‘Vanguard’ of 
June 1st being intercepted there, and 1,124 copies of the issue 
of June 15th. 

Certain Indian newspapers continued to assist Roy’s propa¬ 
ganda by publishing Communist and pro-Bolshevik articles. 
Among these was the ‘Nasrat’, of Lahore, a paper started by 
S. D. Hasan, in partnership with a prominent Railway Labour 
Agitator, M. A. Khan, after the decease of the ‘Inqilab’. One 
article in this paper exhorted Indians ‘to try and realise Com¬ 
munism’ and said, “it is necessary to start newspapers and under¬ 
take the propaganda work on a large scale on behalf of 
Communism”. Bernard Houghton, an ejc-Indian Civilian in 
Burma, who while serving, had been notorious for his intolerance 
of ‘the native’flOO] and, after retirement, had become a peculiarly 
pestilent upholder of extreme Nationalism, sent two unusually 
objectionable pro-Bolshevik articles to India—one to the ‘Nava- 
yuga’ (Guntur, Editor, Krishna Rao, a correspondent of Roy’s) 
and the othor to the ‘Swarajya’ (hfedras), and the ‘Rangoon 
Mail*. The ‘Navayuga* reproduced, in February 1924, ‘An appeal 
of the First Intematicmal Peasants* Conference at Moscow to 
the Poor Peasants of the Colonies’, from the ‘IntMnational Press 
O^^nd^ice*, under the heading ‘Pariahs of the Cblonies, 
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Unite!’ ‘Bande Mataram’ and the ‘Nation’, both of Lahore, also 
preached Communism—the latter reprinting, verbatim and in¬ 
cluding Roy’s editorial remarks, an article from the ‘Vanguard’ 
‘How India was ruined—the Basis of our Slavery, Karl Marx 
on British Rule’, in September: and, in the same month, received 
a letter from the ‘Vanguard’ office, which said, “We have per¬ 
sisted and will persist, despite all obstacles, in our attempt to 
carry our message straight to the Indian people’’. In May, Evelyn 
Roy had sent an article to Chaman Lai (l^itor of the ‘Nation’), 
which she asked him to print: asking that, if he could not do 
so, he should send it on to Ghulam Hussain, for the ‘Inqilab’,' 
That Roy was assisting the ‘Inqilab’—though whether pecuniarily 
or lilerarily is not clear from the phrase used—is shown by a 
letter sent by him to S. D, Hasan in October 1923—“it is too bad 
that the ‘Inqilab’ had to be suspended. I wonder what happened 
to the contribution we sent about three months ago”. Personal 
eulogies of Roy also appeared in some of the Calcutta papers, 
e.g., the ‘Sar&thi’, which wrote, in August, of ‘the distinguished 
Bolshevist Manabendra Nath 'Roy—an assumed name; his real 
name is Narendra Nath Bhattacharya—^now a distinguished 
Bolshevik leader and accepted by Lenin as one of his intimate 
associates. In the Revolutionary Era in Bengal, he was one of 
the leaders of the German Conspiracy and conspired to bring 
about revolution in Java, Siam, China, Japan,tl01] America and 
India. Many people might differ from Manabendra’s political 
views, but nevertheless admit that he is one whom we ought to 
glory over’. From glorification of Roy to that of his ‘old 
friends’ of ‘the Revolutionary Era in Bengal’ was a short step: 
and, in September, a regular campaign was instituted in the 
Calcutta press in honour of the anniversary of the death of Jatin 
Mukerji, who was killed in a pitched battle with the police near 
Balasore on September 9th. 1915, among the newspapers parti¬ 
cipating being the ‘Swadesh*, ‘Servant’, ‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’, 
‘Bande Mataram’, ‘Atrna Sakti’ and ‘Sarathi’. the latter also 
publishing a serial ‘life of M. N. Roy^ 

Satya Bhakta, the Editor of the ‘l^anvif of Nagpur, Central 
Provinces, published a Communist pamphlet in Hindi, ‘Sram- 
jibioka Sandesh’ (‘a message to the Indian Proletariat’), which 
began by saying that the workers in Russia had succeeded in 
up]XK)ting the monarchy and the capitalists, and went on to say 
that the duty of the Indian proletariat was to ‘realise their actuaJ 
condition and start their organisations to safeguard their own 
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rights, interests, and privileges*. It ended by announcing that 
*the next tract will show how they should set about this*. ‘ This 
pamphlet was distributed in the mill area of the 24 Parganas, in 
September; having originally appeared in July. An anonymous 
pamphlet also appeared in October, emanating from Rawal Pindi 
and purporting to be issued by ‘the English Communist Party in 
India*. It advocated, in violent terms, the expulsion of the 
British: its opening words being, ‘Thrash, fell, expel and drive 
out*. Enquiry failed to discover its source or authorship. 

Dange, who had been in communication with Usmani, and 
Muzaffar Ahmed before their arrest (under a cover address), had 
written to the former [to his Cawnpore alias of ‘Habib’ (Ahmed)] 
a letter that did not reach him owing to his arrest, in which he 
recommended ‘openness’—“I have no hesitation[102] in being 
open. Openness is difficult to deal with in many respects”: and, 
in July 1923, he wrote to Roy “I have taken the stand of open 
organiser. And as such I cannot go on with the illegal apparatus, 
for I am strictly watched”. Thi§ letter mentionetf that N(alini) 
G(upta) had been to see him and had told him that he came 
from Roy; but, as he had no credentials, Dange had not confided 
in him, a fact which he now regretted. In spite of his ‘openness’, 
Dange continued to adopt elaborate precautions for secrecy in 
his correspondence with Roy. In August, he complained that 
he could no longer obtain the ‘Vanguard’ and asked Roy to 
send him cuttings, in letter covers, of prohibited and proscribed 
publications, including his own: and also asked Roy to send 
him a printing press, with elaborate precautions for secrecy. In 
the same month, Arthur Field wrote to Dange from England 
“The May-June number of the ‘Socialist* is very attractive ... I 
am very glad to see that justice is done to Bolshevism, which 
seems to indicate that there is a change of heart or policy since 
your celebrated disclaimer of sympathy for Bolshevism.” Early 
in 1924, Dange wrote to Field “I don’t advocate violence, simply 
because it is not possible . . . The failure of the middle class 
intellectuals Will create a revolutionary impetus”. In October 
1923, Dange wrote to Velayudham saying that it would take four 
months to niake his new venture, the ‘Labour Press’, a pa 3 ring 
concern—“till then, I have decided to remain silent absolutely” : 
and, in that month, received a letter from Roy (apparently the 
letter forwarded und^ insured cover by Sharma) which said, “the 
letter will reach you through a perfectly safe and trustwOTthy 
channel, so I am writing openly of many things” and asked how 
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much money was needed for the ‘Socialist’ ev^ month and 
whether Dange would prefer a suitable press o[ f^riodical 
financial contributions. In December, Dange received a formal 
notification from the ‘International Press Correspondoace* of its 
suspension tmder orders of the German Government. As a 
matter[103] of fact, the suspension only lasted about a month, 
after which the ‘Internationa Press Corresponden<»* reappeared 
from Vienna. In November, Dange wrote to Roy asking for 
names of firms in Leipzig and Hamburg that could supply paper 
‘for an English morning daily in Bombay’: and, in December^ 
S. D. Ha^n wrote to Dange suggesting that the latter should 
issue a manifesto to all Congressmen, for the forthcoming annual 
Session at Coconada, giving the programme of ‘the Socialist Party 
in India’, in order to ‘make use of the present looj^ole of the 
Congress disintergation’—the dispute between the Swarajists and 
the No-Changers. In November, through the interception of a 
letter to Ihinge, the Bombay police got in touch with a sailor 
from a Gerrilan vessel, the ‘Trautenfels’, who gave his name as 
F. Schmidt. A police officer successfully personated Dange, and 
Schmidt gave him three packets of Communist literature, which 
he said, had been given him by Roy—Schmidt inquired about 
political conditions in India, in particular about the possibility 
of disaffecting native troops: and said. “We can manage to send 
arms through, provided you can get in touch with men on the 
Frontier’. Schmidt said, he had brought some arms with him, 
asked whether it was feasible to ‘bring them out’ and whether it 
was possible to store a large quantity of arms in Bombay. He 
seemed to be a man of education, -superior to that of a common 
sailor: and, before he left, (an attempt to get him to ‘bring out’ 
his arms having proved unsuccessful) gave an address at Hamburg. 
In January 1924, three German sailors visited Dange, saying that 
they had been asked to do so by ‘a man in Hamburg’; but said, 
they had never heard of Roy. 

Roy had kept up a voluminous correspondence with 
Singaravelu, remarkably little of which had been intercepted. 
The reason for this became apparent when a notice appeared in 
the ‘Hindu* (Madra.s) of August 2Sth, 1923, announcing that 
they had discovered that they were being used as an accommoda¬ 
tion address [104] for Roy’s correspondence with Singaravelu 
(though the actual names were not mentioned) and tha| they de- 
cliited to accept the position any longer. As intercepted letter from 
Roy to Singaravelu. however, proved to be the same practically 
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verbatim, as one of a series of ‘Political Letters to an Indian 
Communist Friend’, signed ‘X’, which were appearing in the 
‘Vanguard’, and which were afterwards reprinted as, a pamphlet, 
by Roy, under the title ‘Political Letters’—this pamphlet first 
appeared in India in June 1924. One of these letters (‘Vanguard*, 
June 1st, 1923), said “You are wrong in classifying us among 
those romantic revolutionaries who preach violence without 
having the slightest notion of the gravity involved in the question. 
We are not enamoured with the idea of violence as an idea. 
We are not militarists. But we are realists. That is all. We 
have never preached the use of indiscriminate violence. What 
we have done, still do, and always will do is to oppose the cult 
of non-violence, which is a dangerous cult and must be exposed 
in its true sinister significance .... If we are sincere in our 
profession of Labour Swaraj, we will be forced to demand a 
political status which will mock at all our silly talk about non¬ 
violence. Let me remind you again that we do not preach 
violence out of any love for it ... To define clearly that one 
political programme calls for the<complete separation from all 
imperial connection and the establishment of a national repub¬ 
lican government does not by any means lead to the committing 
of futile acts of terrorism or even to an immediate armed revolt.” 
Another (‘Vanguard’ August 1st, 1923) says “The party that 
must be organised, the party of workers and peasants, will be the 
conscious vanguard of the Imiian working class in its struggle, 
first for national, then for complete economic and social, libera¬ 
tion. . . The economic freedom of the producing classes can he 
conquered only though a revolutionary struggle from beginning 
to end .” 

In August 1923, Roy sent 1,000 francs to Switzerland for 
purchase of a printing press to be sent to an addressflOS] in 
Madras, the invoice being sent to Singaravelu. Singaravelu’s 
lieutenant and ‘Secretary’, Velayudham, wrote to Dange and 
Mani Lai in September, telling the former “We have now got 
a press. We shall soon issue two journals, one in vernacular and 
one in English, fortnightly*; and the latter “We shall now have 
our party organ ‘Labourer’ in vernacular and we shall soon issue 
a monthly gazette”. In the same month, Singaravelu was accused 
of embezzling a sum of Rs. 16,(XX)—his share of a subsidy of 
Rs. 30,000 granted by the Indian National Congress to Labour 
Unions in Madras, and defended himi^lf by asserting that the 
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money ‘was spent in Consultation with responsible labour lea¬ 
ders’, but without vouchsafing any detail.*?. He added “wi&out 
foreign labour support Indian labourers cannot get salvation”. 
On SeptembCT 19th, Singaravelu cabled to Roy “Wire 250 sterl¬ 
ing send press”; and at the same time wrote to Roy, saying 
that he had purchased a small press out of funds supplied ‘from’ 
(Roys’ agent at) ‘Amsterdam’—^this was £100, which reached. 
Singaravelu by cheque and repeat^ his telegraphic request for 
money and a larger press. He also wrote to Mani Lai saying 
that he had appealed to Roy to help Mani Lai: and informed 
Roy that arrangements had been made with Sharma (with 
whom he was in touch, both personally and by letter) to smuggle 
Roy’s books to Singaravelu, who would have them translated, 
printed and secretly distributed. He had named his press ‘the 
Labour and Kishan Press’. 

Recent correspondence from Roy had shown dissatisfaction 
with Singaravelu and his ‘Labour and Kishan Party’, which, he 
thought, had proved another disillusion: and Roy suggested a 
fresh start by a new organisation, and the formation of a fresh 
Party, to be pushed at the annual Congress Session due to meet 
at Coconada in the Christmas week. These suggestions Roy put 
forward in the ‘Vanguard’: October 15th/November 1st—^“Those 
revolutionary patriots who are not satisfied with the turn the 
Congress has taken at” (the special Session held at) Delhi, should 
not waste [106] their time in recrimination. Their slogan should 
be ‘forward* .... They should invoke by all means those forces 
of revolution which were shunned by the Congress. The next 
step, therefore, is the organisation of a People’s Party comprising 
all the exploited elements of our society. . . The national move¬ 
ment can be saved from the quagmire of pseudo-parliamentarism 
by the organization of a People’s Party, which alone can revive 
the campaign of revolutionary non-co-operation. The mobili¬ 
zation of all the forces of national revolution within the fold of 
the new party can be realised by strenuously advocating a pro¬ 
gramme on the lines of that submitted by us to the Gaya Con¬ 
gress”. January 1st, 1924—“National freedom can be won 
and will be won through a revolution which transcends the 
confines of the Council Chamber .... All available means 
are to be exploited to arouse die revolutionary enthusiasm of the 
people on the one hand, and to embarrass and discredit the 
government on the other . . . The Swaraj Party ... is not in a 
position to lead the masses in tlie struggle. The failure of Non-co- 
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opCTation proves that a great mass movement requires a revolu¬ 
tionary leadership—a party that can offer such a leadership wiU 
thoefore not prejudice the unity of the movem^t by its 
appearance; on the contrary, it Will strengthen the movement and 
make for a solid united anti-imperialist front. SuppOTted by 
popular agitation and mass demonstrations outside, the opposi¬ 
tion or demands of the Swarajists inside the Councils will assume 
powerful appearance. The demands themselves can be dictated 
by the popular movement. Only resolutions will not do. Strikes, 
demonstrations and eventually insurrections will have to be or¬ 
ganized. If the Government is sure that the rejection of even 
the most moderate demand of the Swarajists will not provoke any 
indignation outside, it will pay scant attention to their constitu¬ 
tional demands. On the other hand, if the Swarajists are sure 
that their demands will be backed up by the people, not by re¬ 
solutions of the educated few but by militant action of the masses, 
they will be [107] vigorous in their demands. Thus a working 
alliance will be established between the two parties with their 
own programmes and methods of, fight. Between the two, the 
national struggle as a whole will be pushed forward, and even¬ 
tually the point will be reached where the front ranks will be 
occupied by revolutionaries”. 

Singaravelu was aware of this and was anxious to regain 
Roy’s confidence. In November, he asked one of his friends 
to write privately to Roy telling him ‘what a sincere worker I 
am.’ In December he wrote to Roy demanding money, saying 
that ‘spasmodic help’ was useless, that he expected Roy’s ‘next 
contribution’ (the first having been the ‘Amsterdam’ £100), ‘be¬ 
fore the year is out’, and asking for a regular subsidy from the 
Communist International. Singaravelu’s paper, the ‘Labour 
Kishan Gazette,’ appeared in January 1924: in which month, 
Velayudham wrote to Roy saying funds were urgently needed to 
continue it “if is possible for you to recommend some financial 
help, please do so at once, by at least wiring a draft to some bank 
h«e”: and Singaravelu wrote to M. L. Sarkar, “we are writing to 
our friends abroad to send us some help”. In February, Singara- 
velu, finding himself pressed by his creditors for money due on 
account of his Gazette, again appealed to Roy for funds—“You 
do not understand how much we could have done in the Coco- 
nada Congress, if we had only a little money to take some dele¬ 
gates with us. Our journals are unique of their kind and 
are catching the people wonderfully, but for some time we cannot 
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expect paying members. . . We are now giving you an ultimatum. 
You must wire at least £250 or wire that nothing can be sent’*. 

In November 1923, R. C. L. Sharma received a letter from 
Marseilles announcing the despatch of ‘goods* to his accommoda¬ 
tion address in Pondicherry—probably the promised printing 
press. Early in December, the ‘Vanguard* and ‘International 
Press Correspondece’ [108] were proscribed by the French authori¬ 
ties in Pondicherry, who confiscated a trunk full of Bolshevik 
literature addressed to one of Sharma’s accomodation addresses 
and, along with it, a l<mg list of addreses of persons to whom it 
was to be distributed. It has already been stated that Sharma 
had offered to go and visit Roy if the latter could arrange for a 
locum tenens in Pondicherry. Roy selected, for this purpose 
Khushi Mahomed alias Mohamed Ali alias Ibrahim, and despat¬ 
ched him on a Persian passport, under a fresh aliasy ‘Sepassi*. He 
arrived in Pondicherry early in January, bringing money from 
Roy, which he gave to Sharma: and. expressed his intention 
to send out emissaries to visit Communists in various parts of 
India. The Pondicherry authorities, however, served a notice on 
him to quit French India: and he left (for Djibouti) on February 
25th. Sharma was also threatened with deportation, but managed 
to avoid it: he was, however, removed from Pondicherry 
itself and interned in a small village at some distance from the 
port. Immediately after hearing of ‘Sepassi’s* threatened deporta¬ 
tion, Roy wrote to him expressing the hope that he would be 
able to avoid it, saying that he had sent £100 to Sharma’s ‘phar- 
macien*, was sending £100 to Sharma’s lawyer, and that ‘a third 
instalment will go next mail*. ‘If Pondicherry does not prove 
as good as we expected, that is, if the importation of our goods 
cannot be done freely, then other arrangements should be made. 
There are two ways (1) to organise illegal printing in India (2) to 
oragnise points in large ports, Bombay, Colombo, Madras and 
Calcutta—<Mie man should be posted at each port to establish 
illegal lines of communication with here. . . We murt spend some 
money on this. . . have a number of workers on regular pay¬ 
roll . . We must take up the matter of illegal press seriousty, 
since it will not be possible to send much literature from 
outside. If the scheme of setting up a press in Pondicherry does 
not work out as well as we had hop^, we must try in some 
big city. A press can be started on[109] business basis and our 
own printing done secretly by our own men*. 

The same letter also referred to *1116 Volunteer movmnont 
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headed by Dr. Hardikar and Jawaharlar which “is heading 
towards Sinn Feinism (Irish Republican Army). It is a hopeful 
sign. We should get in and encourage. Try to get in contact 
with it. Perhaps Sampumanand can be used to approach 
Jawaharlal. Then Kitchlew we must get hold of. Can you not 
have him down and have a serious talk?” The ‘Vanguard’ of 
November 15th, 1923, had contained an article on ‘Jawaharlal’s 
Speech’—. . but the soul of real India, that is the majority who 
toil and starve, will be stirred to action not by the reactionary 
pacifism of Gandhi nor by the nationalist jingoism of Mussolini; 
it will only respond to the little known but much maligned pro¬ 
gramme of Bolshevism, that is, a programme which will stand 
for the economic liberation and social emancipation of the toil¬ 
ing masses. India will be free only through the conscious action 
of those potential followers of Bolshevism. Many a river of 
blood will have to be traversed and many a tenet of reactionary 
nationalism will have to be forgotten before that goal is realised”: 
and Jawahir Lai Nehru wrote to Sampumanand, on April 25th, 
1923, in reply to a letter which, he said, “touched upon a most 
difficult problem and yet a problem which has to be faced. ‘We 
want a more revolutionary programme’. 1 wholly agree. But 
what is it to be? Let us remember that most people like to talk 
of revolution and direct action but they have no desire to parti¬ 
cipate in it. Those of us who really believe in direct action 
must stick to it and keep the ideal before the public. If you 
have any specific notions, do write to me”. 

Roy’s letter to ‘Sepassi’ included a list of 538 addresses in 
India to which the ‘Vanguard’ should be distributed, and asked 
him to ascertain how far the persons mentioned in the list, 
sympathised with thefllO] Communist movement and to deal 
only with those really interested. The letter was addressed 
through Sharma who, though it arrived before ‘Sepassi’ left, 
characteristically kept it to himself until after he had done so. 

Roy, writing in March to a correspondent in Southern India, 
described ‘Sepassi’s* expulsion from Pondicherry as ‘a hard blow, 
because we have greatly benefited by the Pondicherry base’. He 
said, it had been intended to set up a press there ‘which must 
have already reached’. That the continued circulation of the 
‘Vanguard’ was vital, and that what was needed was ‘a number 
of safe addresses where boxes or bundles of the paper can be 
sent, a comrade in Bombay who can take from the hand of 
Indian sailors', and addresses all over the country to whom copies 
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can be sent ‘Direct in letters which will reach safely*: that he 
had “helped the Labour and Kishan Party to start a press which 
has not been of any use to us. We are not in a position to 
repeat that”. He suggested diat the press sent to Pondicherry 
should be transferred to British India and used there ‘for printing 
our literature and to reprint the ‘Vanguard* secretly*, also to 
publish ‘a legal paper in English’ which would be conducted on 
much the same lines as the ‘Vanguard*: demanded the despatch 
of delegates and urged the undertaking of a tour throughout India 
‘to establish close relations with elements that sympathise with 
our views*. Sharma, writing to Roy in the same month, com'- 
plained of the activity of the French police, who had stopped 
some of his cover addresses; mentioned that Velayudham had 
resigned (he had been offered a post on a Madras newspaper, 
which he had accepted as seeming likely to offer a better chance 
of a living than Roy’s unfulfilled promises of financial support) 
but that ‘he will not work against us’: declared that he was in 
a position to get an unlimited number of men, so the work 
would not suffer: stated that he had got one young man for 
training purposes and was expecting[lll] another from the 
United Provinces—and, in a letter written a week later, acknow¬ 
ledged receipt of a £100 note, out of which he had sent Rs. 500 
to the Editor of the ‘Utsah’, at Jhansi (this was intercepted 
and never reached the addressee) and had spent Rs. 368 ‘for 
flattery’, acknowledged receipt of a printing press, said he 
proposed to buy a typewriter ‘to avoid the identification of my 
handwriting', and added that the French police had decided to 
open all boxes arriving for Indian merchants, so he was 
arranging to use European merchants instead. 

In November 1923 the Assistant Secretary of the ‘Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway Indian Labour Union’ wrote to Roy from 
Kharagpur thanking him for despatch of the ‘Vanguard’ and ask¬ 
ing for literary contributions for the Union’s monthly magazine : 
and, in March 1924, the same official again wrote, acknowledging 
receipt of a copy of Roy’s ‘International Labour News Service’ 
and agreeing to exchange their respective publications. The All- 
India Trade Union Congress was announced to be held in 
Calcutta in March: and, in February, Singaravelu wrote to M. 
L. Sarkar and Mani Lai, asking them to meet him in Bombay 
and ‘study the situation*, with special reference to the Bombay 
mill strikes: and Singaravelu, Dange, M. L. Sarkar and others 
issued an appeal for funds to meet the expenses of the Congress 
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—“A vi^rous and persistent propaganda must be continued 
among all sections of the labouring population of the country”. 
Singaravelu was nominated as President of the Trades Union 
Congress and actually received a majority of the votes, but these 
were subsequently gerrymandered and he was not elected. Roy 
wrote to him, in January 1924, recommending, in case Singaravelu 
should be elected President, the issue of a manifesto ‘giving a 
new lead to the Trade Union Congress’, to which the Labour 
and Kishan Party should declare its adhesion. “Your sudden 
turn to the Trades Union Congress will be explained by your 
stating that you did not join it before[112] because you con¬ 
sidered it a nominal body; now you notice die growth of a new 
spirit which makes for a real movement”. Roy also wrote to 
M. L. Sarkar, in February, asking that the contents of his letter 
should be communicated to the Reception Committee of the All- 
India Trades Union Congress. The letter urged Indian labour 
leaders to send delegates to ‘International Congresses convened 
and conduct^ by workers in their own interests. The Trades 
Union Congress should become a true working class organiza¬ 
tion which will reach is goal only through the thorny path of 
revolution’. In January, Saklatwala, M.P., had also written to 
M. L. Sarkar, enclosing a copy of the ‘Vanguard’. In August 
1923, the Red International of Labour Unions sent to the Bengal 
Trades Union Federation a copy (In Russiah) of the message ‘to 
the striking mill-workers of Almadobeda* (Ahmedabad) greeting 
‘the heroic struggle of our brothers and colleagues, the textile 
workers of Almadobeda’ and expressing the belief that ‘they 
will, after having entered on a general strike in fighting capital¬ 
ism, in the future continue on to the path of militant revolu¬ 
tionism’: and, in March 1924, the British Bureau of the R.T.L.U. 
wrote to the All-India Trades Union Congress urging affiliation 
—the letter was signed by George Hardy, the well-known Com¬ 
munist and friend of Roy—and Dr. Bhat wrote to Arthur Field 
saying that he had written to the Secretary of the All-India 
Trades Union Congress expressing the hope that the Congress 
will ‘save itself from being Amsterdaronod’ [affiliated to the 
Second (Amsterdam) International]. 

In England, S^latwala’s ‘Indian Seamen’s Association’ had 
changed its name to the Tntonational Oriental Seafarers* Unicm*, 
of which, in May 1923, the Red International of Labour Unions 
instructed Saklatwala to hnake full use as a Communist prt^- 
ganda organisation’, promising to have International Oriental 
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Seafarers’ Union papers and pamphlets printed free in Hamburg: 
and Roy, writing to[113] Ajoy Banerji, one of the officials of 
the International Oriental Seafarers’ Union; in June, repeated 
this offer—suggesting that an Urdu lascar’s paper should be 
published in Hamburg and undertaking to bear the entire cost. 
Probably as a result of this, leaflets printed in Urdu and English 
an ‘Appeal to the Indian lascars’ wwe distributed at Hamburg 
to the crew of a British ship from Rangoon, and the crew were 
harangued by ‘an Indian named Ibrahim’ (Khushi Mahomed 
alias Mahomed Ali, alias Sepassi of Pondicherry). The ‘appeal’' 
demanded ^ual wages with white sailors and said ‘we cannot 
make this demand unless we are organised first into an Indian 
Seamen’s Union and then into an International Seamen’s Union’. 
This was reported by lascars returned from voyages to Europe, 
as a result of inquiries instituted in consequence of the inter¬ 
ception, in May, of a letter from Roy to Muzaffar Ahmed, giving 
the name of a British India steward ‘who would help’ in the 
matter of ‘goods’. It appeared that lascars had been approached 
by Indians, including some Bengalis, at Rotterdam as well as 
well as Hamburg, and were treated to lecutres on British opres- 
sion in India and the advantages that would accrue from a 
rebellion such as that which overthrew the Czar in Russia. In 
September 1923 Roy made a tour which embraced Zurich, Mar¬ 
seilles, Paris, Genoa and Amsterdam, with the double purpose 
of finding a new base for the production of the ‘Vanguard’ and 
of enlisting the co-operation of local Communist parties to help 
him in sending propaganda literature to India by the hand of 
sailors, who would also receive letters for him from India. His 
conclusion, as regards the latter enquiry, was that Marseilles, 
whence ships sailed direct for India, would be a better base than 
German or Dutch ports, whence ships went to India via British 
ports, and where lascars, especially lascars on French boats, could 
be effectively utilised. He decided to send an agent to Marseilles 
and in October, claimed that the Messageries Mantimes[114] and 
the P. and O., were carrying literature to India ‘safely and re¬ 
gularly* vjfl Colombo and thence direct to Pondicherry, the ship¬ 
ments being arranged by a French communist at Marseilles. He 
complained, however, that there were as yet ‘no reliable comra¬ 
des’ at Colombo or Rangoon. In January 1924, a Committee 
was appointed in London by the ‘Young Communist League* to- 
get in touch with Indian students and spread Communist ideas 
amemg them: also to undertake propaganda among Indian crews. 
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As regards the former enquiry, he decided on Switzerland or 
France, in case the Germans fulfilled their threat to expel him 
from Germany and to prohibit the publication of the ‘Vanguard’ 
there. This actualy happened in January 1924, when Roy left 
for Switzerland, where he obtained a ‘permis de sejour' for four 
months at Geneva, and had the ‘Vanguard’ published at Zurich, 
whence he shifted it, later, to Annecy, Haute Savoie, France—^not 
far from Geneva; his agent in Marseilles continuing to arrange 
for the ‘Vanguard’, and packages of Roy’s literature, to be des¬ 
patched from that port. In March, Roy went to Moscow, to 
attend the Fifth Congress of the Communist International. Be¬ 
fore doing so, he wrote to S. D. Hasan, instructing him to write 
to his ‘publisher’ at Zurich, Dr. Hitz Bey, but telling him not to 
mention the ‘Vanguard’. S, D. Hasan was urged to arrange for 
the despatch of delegates for Roy’s ‘Conference—^they should get 
work on ships, or come illegally with the help of serangs: “we 
have met many Indian serangs in European ports, who offtT:ed to 
render such help.” Roy recommended S. D. Hasan to come to 
Europe via Persia, taking another name in Persia, in which he 
could return; and impressed upon him that the circulation of the 
‘Vanguard’ was a matter of the first importance—^“it is our central 
organ and any paper started in India must take direction from it”. 

In December 1923 a number of letters from Roy were inter¬ 
cepted in India, enclosing specimens of [115] ‘Sticker Stamps’, to 
be sold, at two annas each, for the ‘International Committee for 
Red Aid’, in relief of Communists persecuted by Imperialist Gov¬ 
ernments, and half the proceeds to be sent to him, the other half 
being retained, by the seller, “with your local Committee for the 
direct relief of political prisoners in India”. The stamps were 
to be sold ‘among revolutionary circles and organizations’; and 
Roy explained that he had undertaken their sale in India ‘as 
representative of the Communist Party in India’. “British Im¬ 
perialism was never more arrogant than now, when the revolu¬ 
tionary proletarian movement finds itself momentarily strangled. 
Amid the despair of revolutionary hearts, one beacon light bums 
clear. The first revolutionary party of workers and peasants of 
Soviet Russia still stands like a rock and sends forth her chal¬ 
lenge to tyranny and despotism whoever it exists”. Among the 
addresses of this circular, with samples of the ‘Sticker Stamps’ 
was Singaiavelu. 

In October 1923 it was reported that (me Fateh Mahomed, 
unde of flhnlaTn Hussain and co-adjutor of the latter in his 
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‘Inqilab’ venture, was intending to go to Russia, was receiving 
the ‘Vanguard* from Pondicherry and visits from emissaries from 
Afghanistan, who came to him via Chamarkand and Kashmir. 
Fateh Mahomed received an Urdu letter from Berlin in May 
1923, apparently written at Roy’s dictation and promising the 
depatch of money; and was one of the ‘marked’ addresses in 
Roy’s list sent to Sharma as ‘persons with whom we are in com* 
munication’, etc. One Roy Bankim Chandra Banerji, a former 
friend of Roy in Berlin, returned to India towards the of 1923: 
and, in March 1924, wrote to a friend in Leeds, saying “while ' 
in Germany, Mr. Roy asked me whether 1 could arrange to get 
some young men, who are ready to go over to Russia for train¬ 
ing. Since my return to this country 1 have been trying in that 
direction and have been able to get[116] some really good man, 
who will be very glad to have a training in village organisation 
and Trade Union organisation and also in the military line if 
possible. Please let me know if anangements could be made to 
take these young men over there.” 

Before he left Berlin, Roy met some visitors from India— 
in particular. Dip Narayan Singh and his wife, and Swam! Satya 
Dev. Both had been refused passports for Germany, but neither 
found the least difficulty in getting there. Dip Narayan Singh had 
an eight hour interview with Roy on May 20th, and a meeting was 
held, the next day. to welcome him and his wife. He was intro¬ 
duced as a ‘secret representative of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress’, and said that he had come to Berlin with a definite plan 
which he was not at liberty to divulge: he wished to hear the 
views of the different political institutions abroad, for report to 
the Indian National Congress. A few days later. Dip Narayan 
Singh was introduced to Radek. Roy said that he proposed to 
go to Moscow about the middle of June and suggested that Dip 
Narayan Singh should accompany him, as a ‘representative from 
the Indian National Congress going to Russia to study Commu¬ 
nism’, and, incidentally, as evidence of the success in India of 
Roy’s propaganda. He did not go to Russia, but returned, with 
his wife, to India in November. He is said to have stated, on 
letum, that he had foregathered with many prominent Indian 
revolutionaries in Berlin and that his Congress mission was to 
^affiliate the Inanches of the Congress in foreign coimtries’. 
Swami Satya Dev arrived in Berlin on July 14th, and had an 
with Roy, to whom he is said to have txou^t messages 
from Singaravelu. A report received from London, in May 
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1924, said that ‘some months ago’, two Indians purchased a num¬ 
ber of automatic pistol in Paris and left instructions that they were 
to be sent to Marseilles. One of these Indians gave the name 
of ‘S. Deves’: Swami Satya[117] Dev arrived in Bombay on 
March Sth from Paris via Marseilles, travelling under the name 
of ‘S. Deves.’ 

‘Raja’ Mahedra Pratap arrived in Kabul on September 
2nd, 1923. On his way back from China he had visited Moscow, 
where he interviewed Chicherin and undertook to ‘use his per¬ 
sonal influence with the Amir to secure his sympathies with the 
revolutionary cause’. Shortly after his arrival in Kabul. 
Mahendra Pratap claimed that he had succeeded in this attempt 
and that he had secured permission for the Indian revolutionaries 
to return to Kabul “where they will be welcome,” that he had 
organised a Bolshevik centre in Kabul and had sent Bolshevik 
funds to the Mujahirin on the Frontier. His return to Kabul cer¬ 
tainly coincided with a notable increase of Bolshevik propaganda 
in the Afghan press. In January 1924, the ‘Brooklyn Eagle’ 
said that ‘the Rajah of Mahendra Pratap’ had written to say 
that he had appealed to the Angora Government to hold itself 
in readiness for a revolution in India, “which the attacks on 
the Sikhs will bring about in the near future.” Mahendra Pratap 
wrote a number of more or less objectionable letters to Indian 
newspapers, including one in which he said “I am at war with 
Englishmen as long as they are in India. It is impossible 
for me to live under such a cruel Government”. He notified 
Rash Behari Bose, by cable, of his arrival in Kabul. Rash 
Behari (who, on the arrest of Muzaffar Ahmed, had written to 
a Bengal revolutionary to say that he had heard of ‘the arrest 
of my old friends,* and that ‘organisation and discipline should 
be our slogan at present’), wrote in March 1924, to a friend at 
Chandemagore saying that he had been i^aturalised as a Japanese. 

In August 1923, Iqbal Shaidai, who had been expelled from 
Kabul with the other Indian revolutionaries in October 1922, 
made a statement, in the course of which he said that he had 
been originally deputed to Kabul to get into touch with 
Russians and[118] Afghans, and that, in 1921-22, the Soviet 
Government had sent £30.(X)0 to Kabul for Indian revolutionary 
propaganda: that a good deal of this mcmey was misappropriated 
by Mahomed Ali (Khushi Mahomed) who forged receipts, in¬ 
cluding some of Mota Singh and some of Iqbal Shaidai himself; 
diat Mota Sing^, however, actually received £12,(XX), while 
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£1.000 was sent to the Babbar Akalis and £2,000 to certain 
Fir’s in Sind; and that the latter, who were under the influence of 
the well-known Khilafat extremist Abul Kalam Azad, were in 
direct communication with the Mujahirin at Chamarkand. 

The Ghadr Party emissaries to the IV Congress of the 
Communist International, Santokh Singh and Rattan Singh, left 
for India in May 1923, under instructions to go via Persia, and 
‘financed to a moderate extent’ by the Communist Inter¬ 
national. Santokh Singh, however, attempted to return via 
Af^nistan, and was arrested in Independent territory, under an . 
assumed name, while trying to do so. The Ghadr Party had 
also deputed one Mit Singh, with a considerable sum of money, 
to the Akali Sikhs direct: he was appointed a ‘Jathedar’ at 
Muktesar, and was arrested, tried and sentenced in the Akali 
Conspiracy case at Lahore. 

In America, B. K. Roy (who had joined the Ghadr Party 
from the ‘Friends of Freedom for India’) started a newspaper 
in New York, the ‘New Orient,’ with money supplied to him by 
M. N. Roy. In November 1923, he contribute, to the New 
York ‘Nation’, an article on the Nabha troubles, which was 
reproduced in the Indian press, in the course of which he wrote 
“The Babbar Akali Sikhs have already challenged the alleged 
supremacy of British rule in India—Led by the patriotic ex¬ 
soldiers of the British Army in India, they have started guerilla 
warfare ... the British have declared martial law in these dis¬ 
tricts.” The New York ‘Irish American’ described B. K. Roy as 
the ‘Envoy of the Sikh movement for Freedom [119] in India’ 
and printed an interview with him, in which he was represented 
as saying that “the country, specially the Punjab, is arming. 
They don’t know where we are getting the arms, but we are gett¬ 
ing them”. In October 1923 Taraknath Das resigned from the 
‘Friends of Freedom for India’ and started an ‘American News 
Service’, copies of which reached India. One said that ‘India 
must take a lesson from Russian policy and must not depend 
upon outside aid’. 

Chattopadhyaya, in Berlin, received ‘a handsome donation’ 
from Dip Narayan Singh for his ‘Indian Students Bureau;* in 
spite of which he was obliged to close it, early in 1924, for lack 
oi funds. A few months later, however, he secured financial 
bacldng from a German friend, and. reop^ed his Bureau. In 
Kfeich 1924, it was reported that Oiattopadhyaya had been 
approached, on behalf of some of the revolutionary leaders in 
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Bengal, through his sister Sarojini Naidu, as to whether he could 
make regular arrangements to smuggle arms into India: and 
that he had replied that he was consulting his friends and would 
want fifteen lakhs of rupees. In June 1923, Obeidullah wrote 
from Petrograd to B. N. Dutt accepting membership of the ‘India 
Independence Party’ and agreeing to work in its interests in 
Russia; but by this time B. N. Dutt, who had already handed 
over to Chattopadhyaya the charge of the Student Department of 
the Indian Information Bureau in order to leave himself free to 
devote all his attention to the production of the newspaper 
‘Indian Independence’, (for which he had received from Dip 
Narayan Singh, a promise of assistance out of Indian Congress 
funds) had definitely broken with Chattopadhyaya and started 
a parly of his own. In July he sent an emissary to India to 
try and obtain money from the Bengal revolutionaries and (in 
fulfilment of Dip Narayn Singh’s promise) from the Indian 
National Congress: and this individual said that there were 
three parties inf 120] Berlin, those of Roy. Chattopadhyaya and 
B. N. Dutt, the former being Communist both the latter revolu¬ 
tionary; but that, while Chattopadhyaya was prepared to accept 
foreign assistance, Dutt was not. The ‘Hitavadi’ (Calcutta) of 
August 17th printed a long letter from B. N. Dutt, which includ¬ 
ed the following: “The International Revolutionary masses 
want to unify their aims with those of the people of India, be* 
cause the aim of the labourers of the world is one and the same 
political and economic freedom. . . If the masses are to be incited 
to Swaraj, they will have also to be emancipated. The object 
of nationalism is to incite our poor and illiterate masses and, 
driving away the English bureaucracy, to establish the rule of 
the indigneous bureaucracy. . . When the masses, becoming 
united, will go on political strikes, spreading all over the land, 
then will a breach in the ranks of the Babus become possible. . . 
The cult of freedom must now be preached to everybody in 
public and the mass movement should be started.” In Novem¬ 
ber, the German Government suppressed ‘Indian Indpendence* 
and B. N. Dutt wrote to a friend in Calcutta to announce this— 
“My paper, Indian Independence’, of which I am editor and 
publisher has been stopped by the Government of the country”: 
and enclosed a long communistic article for publication. It 
seems practically certain that the ‘Indian Independence Party* 
was a second string to the Soviet bow. and may have been con¬ 
nected with the organisation said to have been started in India 
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ig the puzzling reports already referred to, which gave details 
of the existence of Bolshevik agents with unidentifiable names 
all over India. The most persistent ctf these reports referred to 
a ‘Comrade Camper’, in Delhi, as the ‘centre’ of this organisa¬ 
tion: and the latest of th^ referred to an individual whose 
name was certainly a Russian variant of Mukerji. Abani 
Mukerji, who arrived in Paris from India early in March 1924, 
said that, though ‘his actions had been hampered by defama¬ 
tory letters[121] written by Roy’, he had had a successful tour, 
in the course of which he had ‘organised a centre in Delhi’. 
Apart from this statement, there has been no indication of, or 
information about, any ‘centre’ in Delhi. It may be accepted 
that Abani Mukherji went to India in opposition to Roy, but 
none the less with the secret approval of the Communist Inter¬ 
national: and that, when he presented his report in Paris, he 
reported favourably as to his own organisation and unfavoura¬ 
bly as to Roy’s obvious intention of scraping the ‘Labour 
and Kishan Party’ and of making a fresh start in India was 
doubtless an attempt to counteract the impression, unfavourable 
to himself, produced by Abani Mukerji’s report. 

Roy was able to point to an interesting parallel to his 
‘legal party’ in India, in that of the Communist Party in the 
United States: which (as reported in the ‘International Press 
Correspondence’) had found, after the formation of the American 
Workers Party, that they were able ‘to conduct a large part of 
their work through that party, owing to its openness and legality.’ 
R. A. Jiakaria joined Roy’s party in Berlin in June 1923 and 
seems to have gone from there direct to Bushire, as his first 
letter to Nalini Gupta (in cipher, over the signature of ‘Hassan’) 
was written from Bushire on June 30th. His fourth and last 
letter, written from Teheran, complained of the ‘stagnation’— 
due, no doubt, to orders issued by the Soviet for cessation of 
propaganda consequent on the conclusion of the Trade Agree¬ 
ment with Great Britain—and the impossibility of doing any 
useful work, and expressed his intention of returning to Moscow. 
At the beginning of 1924 it was reported that the Communist 
Intematicmal had sanctioned propaganda exp^diture of 
£3,750.000 for 1924, £1,500,000 of this being for India. Re¬ 
ports were received of large sums of money being destined for 
^Comrade Gampor’ in Delhi; but, thou^ all precautions were 
takoDi to obtain information of any such[122] despatch, nothing 
was traced, either to this organisation (if, in truth, it existed) 
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or to any of Roy’s partisans, beyond a few hundred pounds 
sent to Sharma, already mentioned. In January 1924, Roy 
submitted a report on the Indian Elections,- whicti was for¬ 
warded by the ‘National Commissariat of Foreign Affairs’ to the 
‘Plenipotentiary Representative’ of the Soviet Government in 
Berlin. The report explained that Socialists and Communists 
did not put up separate candidates—“this was done with the 
knowledge and approval of the Communist International, which 
considered the moment inopportune for splitting of forces, and 
for independent action on the part of the Indian Communist 
Party, which is as yet young and weak. The first Congress of 
Indian Communists is to take place in March, when resolutions 
will be arrived at as to open action by the Indian Communists as 
an independent and perfected party”. In March, Evelyn Roy 
was enquiring whether Roy would be given permission to return 
to India: and the British Communist Party were trying to obtain 
permission for him to visit England, apparently as a preli¬ 
minary to his being allowed to go to India. The Communist 
International instructed the British Communists that, if they were 
suoiessful in their endeavour, Roy should be co-opted as a mem¬ 
ber of the Excutive of British Communist Party during his 
stay in England. Roy’s friends in India wrote to him advising 
him not to return and some of them hinted, in no obscure 
terms, that his wife Evelyn was really a British spy! Arthur 
Field wrote to Roy promising to arrange to get articles by Roy 
published by the ‘Bombay Chronicle’. 

Saklatwala was invite by the Executive of the Communist 
International to attend a private Conference of the Secretaries 
of the International Committee of Propaganda, to be held at 
Moscow in August 1923: and, in March 1924, made a speech 
at a meeting of die ‘New Irish Freedom League’ in London, 
in the course of [123] which he said that British Imperialism 
had long been the curse of the world and that he was confident 
that India would set up a system of Soviet Government. 

The Cawnpore "Bolshevik* Case —An elaborate ‘brief of 
all the individuals connected with Roy’s propaganda had been 
for some time in preparation, and was completed in January 
1924. Roy’s net was wide spread, and the ‘Mef attempted to 
deal with al the persons primarily or secondarily connected with 
Roy, down to those who allowed themselves to be used as 
accommodation addresses even when they had not (as several of 
them had) been themselves in correspondence with Roy. Roy 
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had an extensive correspondence with his ‘old friends’, the Ben¬ 
gali revolutionaries—letters passing between him and no less 
than 24 of the revolutionary party were intercepted in India: 
but in no case did much result, as each party wanted to use the 
other for its own purposes. He made special attempts to get 
in touch with Labour organisations and with the Indian National 
Congress, paricularly because he wished to be able to produce, 
before the Communist International, some delegates who could 
be represented as carrying a ‘mandate’ from some recognised 
Indian political body. Indian ‘Labour l^eaders’ conquered with 
him fairly extensively, and the Congress, on the whole, fought 
shy of him. 

A detailed statement of the cases against Roy, Muzaffar 
Ahmed, Usmani, Ghulam Hussain, Dange, Singarayelu, Sharma, 
Nalini Gupta, S. D. Hasan, M. P. T. Velayudham, Sampur- 
nanand, Mani Lai and Satya Bhakta was submitted to 
Counsel for opinion. Counsel reported in favour of proceeding 
against the first eight, and not against the remaining five: and 
this recommendation was approved by the Government of India. 
It may be worth while to indicate briefly the activities of the 
five persons against whom it was decided not to proceed—they 
have all been mentioned already in the course of this report. 

[124] S. D. Hasan was Assistant to Ghulam Hussain, and 
titular Editor of his ‘Inqilab’. When Ghulam Hussain was 
arrested, S. D. Hasan assumed his mantle, and started corres¬ 
ponding with Roy, incidentally disparaging Ghulam Hussain’s 
work and representing himself as a great improvement. He had 
been known to Roy by name for a long time, since his was 
one of the (40) addresses to which Roy sent, in November 1922, 
a bundle of five copies of ‘What do we want?’ He had been in 
correspondence with Usmani, Dange and Singaravelu: visited 
Dange at Bombay and tried to persuade Usmani to visit him 
at Lahore: and was also in touch with the Akali leaders. He 
was co-signatory with Ghulam Hussain in the latter’s invitations 
for his Lucknow Conference, and in the subsequent circular by 
which it was withdrawn. After Ghulam Hussain’s arrest he 
wrote to Singaravelu (August 1923) saying that what is wanted 
is money and that they should not be squeamish as to where 
they got it from, provided they did get it; and that ‘the Punjab 
party’ had annexed Ghulam Hussain’s property (paid for out 
of the Bolshevik money that he had received from Kabul) because 
Ghulam Hussain had signed the Labour and Ki^an Party card. 
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includkig the pledge ‘I agree to surrender my right to private 
property as a matter of principle,’ and was himself in prison, 
where property was of no use to him, while his family, who 
were receiving subsistence from Government as that of a ‘regula¬ 
ted prisoner, had no need of it either. Roy wrote to S. D. Hasan 
in September 1923, protesting against his disparagement, of 
Ghulam Hussain, against his objection to ‘outside interference’, 
against his statement that the Communist Party of India was *a 
fiction’, and against the idea that money was the main desidera¬ 
tum. Roy invited S. D. Hasan to attend the Fifth Congress of 
the Communist International and said that, if the Indian Com¬ 
munists would not accept the guidance of the Communist In¬ 
ternational, “the British Government, and the Nationalist one 
that will ev^[125] tually follow it, will have an easy job. De¬ 
port tile most obnoxous revolutionary leaders in India, and the 
movement will collapse”. Roy wrote again to S. D. Hasan 
in November, saying that, in view of S. D. Hasan's ‘vcr>’ en¬ 
couraging’ belief that ‘the Indian nation can be prepared within 
six months to act upon your action programme,’ he would be 
glad to receive definite proposals regaling funds: that he had 
no opinion of Singaravelu’s usefulness: and that S. P. Hasan 
would do well to get in touch with Sampurnanand and ‘obtain 
his collaboration’. S. D. Hasan replied to this letter in Decem¬ 
ber, explaining his charges against Ghulam Hussain of embezzl¬ 
ing his Bolshevik subsdiy, and unfolding a scheme to combat 
‘the inertia of the National Congress and the fanatic propaganda 
of returned Muhajirin’, whom he represented as denouncing the 
Bolsheviks as anti-Islam. Centres should be opened in each 
Province, with appropriate literature and ‘ten paid propagan¬ 
dists’. The latter would be Secretaries of Trades Unions, whose 
business it would be to ‘organise the Labour and Peasant.s Union’, 
‘rally the masses’ and ‘enrol a national aitay militia'. ‘This 
work can be completed in six months, proviaed men and money 
be afforded. . . to start the work a heavy mm should be ranc- 
tioned by the Red International Communia Party. . . At least 
Rs. 10,000 a month for each Province will do, but there should 
be six months’ expenses for each Province for advance, and 
machinery of Presses. The Provincial organisation of the Labour 
and Kishan Party can manage all these things very well”. He 
ended by asking for a definite reply to ‘this my last letter’. 

M. P. T. Velayudham was Singaravelu’s Assistant, and Se¬ 
cretary of his Labour and Kishan Party. His activities have 
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already been described in this rq>ort, as well as the fact tha t, 
alarmed at the prospect of inclusion in the Cawnpore case, he 
renounced connection with the Labour and Kishan Party and 
took up ordinary [126] journalistic employment. The Madras 
Government pressed for his prosecution along with Singaravelu, 
but the Government of India, after full consideration of his case 
and the opinion of Counsel upon it, decided not to prosecute him. 

Sampurnanand’s ‘Memorandum’ to the All-India National 
Congress at Gaya has already been mentioned, as also his 
general activities. He was an old friend of Usmani, who, in a 
letter to Roy written in February 1Q23, described him as ‘a re¬ 
volutionary Nationalist’ whom, he thought, he was gradually 
converting a Communism: “days are not long that he will 
be a great enthusiast member of our party—^the only man in 
India”. He corresponded with Usmani and Singaravelu, and 
Ghulan Hussain’s circular invitation was sent to him. His was 
one of the names ‘cross-marked’ in the list of adresses sent by 
Roy to Sharma: and Roy recommended him to Dange as a mem¬ 
ber of the latter’s ‘preliminary Conference’. 

“Dr.” Marti Lai was a Barrister-at-Law who had given 
trouble in Fiji, whence he was deported: had been ordered to 
remove himself from New Zealand and Ceylon, and had been 
refused permission to practise before the High Courts of Madras. 
Bombay and Calcutta. He was eventually admitted to practise 
before the High Court at Patna. He produced his ‘manifesto* 
in collaboration with Abani Mukerji, and was in touch with 
Singaravelu, Velayudham and Dange (as was also Abani Mukerji) 
and with Ghulam Hussain. In November 1923 he wrote to 
Velayudham saying that he had abandoned his intention of leaving 
India (for the Malay States, where he thought of trying his luck as 
a barrister “so I am again your man”. Roy recommended him 
as one of the ’Commission to elborate the programme of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party* as proposed to be constituted by 
Ghulam Hussain’s abortive Conference at Lucknow: and entered 
him as a ‘marked* address in the list sent to Sharma—^‘those[127I 
with whom we are in connection’, etc. At the Cawnpore trial, 
he appeared in defence of Muzaffar Ahmed and Usmani, and was 
in the rather peculiar position of finding his own name occurring 
constantly, in the exhibits put in at the trial. 

Satya Bhakta, the Editor of the Nagpur newspaper ‘Pranvir*. 
wrcHe to Dange in February 1923 asking advice as to the name 
of a new Hindi paper that he was proposing to start, which should 
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‘appeal to the proletariat class.* He su gge sted two nam es, one 
of which (Sramjivi—the Proletariat) was, he said,- ‘nearer to 
Bolshevism’ and therefore desirable. Dange impMed, voting for 
‘Sramjivi*. which Satya Bhakta accepted as ‘suitable for pro¬ 
paganda*. though he suggested that it was likely to be less attrac¬ 
tive to the paying public and hinted that financial assistance 
would be desirable. He also said that he would help Dange’s 
idea of a ‘Socialist League for India’ as much as he could. He 
also wrote to Sylvia Pankhurst in England, asking for Bolshevik 
literature. Later, he notified his intention of starting the ‘Sram¬ 
jivi*, but found the public apathetic and unwilling to subscribe in 
advance; so he ‘started a series of tracts with a view to ventilate 
his views regarding workers’, promising one fortnightly. He 
started with ‘Proletariat Series No. 1. A message to the Indian 
Proletariat’, a summary of which has already been given in this 
report; but the public apparently continued apathetic, for this 
remained the only one. 

Apart from the 13 individuals mentioned above, the ‘brief’ 
contained the names of 155 other persons; and it is noteworthy 
that, in this large number, which included Abani Mukerji and his 
associates in India, no mention whatever was made to the sup¬ 
posed parallel organisation reported as centering round ‘Comrade 
Gamper’ of Delhi. 

A formal plaint against the eight persons, against whom it 
had been deciced to proceed, was put in at[l28] Cawnpore in 
February 1924: Cawnpore having been selected as the place of 
trial because of the arrest there of Usmani and the fact that he 
had written letters from there and letters had been addressed to 
him there: the alternative possibilities of Calcutta (Muzaffar 
Ahmed), Bombay (Dange), Madras (Singaravelu) and Lahore 
(Ghulam Hussain) being rejected, for one reason or another, 
after due consideration. The Magistrate accepted the plaint, and 
issued warrants for the arrest of Dange and Singaravelu: Muzaffar 
Ahmed, Usmani, Ghulam Hussain and Nalini Gupta being already 
in jail under Regulation III. Roy, in Berlin and Sharma, in 
Pondicharry, could not be brought before the Court: and Ghulam 
Hussain having, as already stated, made a confession and given 
evidaice against Roy’s agent Shafiq (who was convicted and sen¬ 
tenced to three years* reigorous imprisonment), the case against 
him was withdrawn. Singaravelu obtained a medical certificate 
that he was unfit to travel to Cawnpore to stand his trial and 
was allowed out on bail pending recovery: this however, was so 
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slow that the case was decided in his absence, and it was even¬ 
tually decided to withdraw the charge against him at Cawnpore, 
without jH'ejudice to his subsequent trial elsewhere, should this 
seem desirable. In fact, he has escaped without prosecution: but 
the result of the trial gave him ‘the fright of his life’ and he de¬ 
cided, after learning it, to abandon politics and confine himself to 
ordinary journalism. Only four persons, therefore, actually appeared 
before the Magistrate at Cawnpore—^Muzaffar Ahmed, Usmani, 
Dange and Nalini Gupta—in March. They were committed to the 
Sessions, and their trial took place in April—^Mani Lai appearing 
for the first two accused, and K. Malaviya (nephew of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya) for the other two. All four were con¬ 
victed and sentenced to four years’ rigorous imprisonment each: 
and all four convictions and sentences were upheld, on appeal 
to the Allahabad High Q)urt (The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Pigott[129] in November 1924, immediately after the close of the 
long vacation. K. Malaviya argued the appeal, Mani Lai not 
appearing at Allahabad. 

When it became known that the accused had be^ committed 
for trial, the Communit Int«national expressed special anxiety 
that they should be adequately defended in the Sessions Court: 
and Ram Bhattacharji was sent to London with money to pay 
for any action that might be taken by the British Communist 
Party to that end. Bhattacharji was given an American note for 
500 dollars, 4(X) of which he was instructed to hand over to the 
British Communist Party. He, in fact, only handed over 300 
to Palme Dutt, who gave him a receipt. Lansbury, M.P., how¬ 
ever, made him give back the receipt insisting that he should 
carry no documents, and saying that he would send it to him 
later, to Berlin, by the hand of a secret communist courier. The 
British Communist Party’s newspaper, the ‘Workers’ Weekly* 
(Editor Palme Dutt) started an ‘Indian Defence Fund’ for Cawn¬ 
pore, and printed a list of subscriptions, two of which (Lansbury 
M. P. £1, Maxton M. P. ten shillings) were genuine and the rest 
fictitious, being represented, in fact, by money supplied by Roy. 
A cable was sent (signed by Lansbury, Maxton, MacManus and 
Saklatwala) to Marmaduke Pickthall in Bombay, asking him to 
engage a good lawyer for Cawnpore—^“can you immediatdy 
arrange and what financial assistance do you expect from here?” 
Roy telegraphed to the Prime Minister, and sent a letter of pro¬ 
test to the press, against the Cawnpore trial—“Thare is a deli¬ 
berate mov^fflt afoot to render the g^wth of a revolutionary 
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working class movement impossible. . . The Anglo-Indian ruling 
class does not want another Russian revolution, repeated on a 
vastCT scale in India. Hence the present trial. . . Communism 
survived the bloody autocracy of the Czars and to-day sits trium¬ 
phant as the Hilling power of Soviet Russia. It will some day 
see the end[}30] of Imperial rule in India and lead the hungry 
masses by a better road to freedom.!” 

Roy also wrote a letter to the Congress of the—British 
Communist Party, protesting against the Cawnpore trial, which 
‘dastardly trial’ the Labour Government and Labour Party ‘have 
allowed to proceed unchecked’, conveying the greetings of the 
Communist Party of India to the British Communist Party, and 
ending ‘down with British Imperialism. Long live the revolu¬ 
tionary working class of Britain and India. Victory to the Social 
Revolution’. The Communist Party of Great Britain issued a 
number of letters and leaflets denouncing the Cawnpore trial, 
established an ‘Indian Defence Committee’, with Lansbury as 
Chairman, issued pamphlets inviting subscriptions, and contin¬ 
ued to publish lists of sub«:riptions in the ‘Workers* Weekly.’ 
The total, in June, had only reached about £60, most of which 
was ‘paper’. Roy wrote to India to say that he had “wired 
I. B. Sen, Calcutta High Court Vakil, to act as my lawyer for 
the defence. If he accepts, we will pay costs. . . I will immedia¬ 
tely wire expenses if a good lawyer can be found. The trial 
should be regarded as a good opportunity to make our ideas 
known broadcast through the country.” Evelyn Roy also wrote to 
I. B. Sen, saying that Jinnah had been asked to appear at Cawn¬ 
pore, but wanted, £2,000. While the case was actually in progress, 
a cable was sent, by Lansbury and his friends, to the Government 
of the United Provinces, asking for adjournment pending arrange¬ 
ments for a prominent lawyer to represent the accused: as well 
as a cable to the Government of India asking for transfer of the 
case to another High Court, preferably Calcutta. In April, 
Sharma received a cable from ‘Sarcar’, Marseilles, promising 
money for his defence, and he wrote to Dr. Munje, Nagpur, (the 
‘leader’ of the Central Provinces Swaraj Party) to arrange for it 
It would appear that Mani Lai was recommended as Sharma’s 
Counsel, for Mani Lai wTote[131] to Sharma in May suggesting 
that he should visit Sharma and take his instructions personally, 
as regards the Allahabad appeal. As Sharma was not before the 
Court, was quite safe in Pondicherry, and was fully aware of the 
fact (he had written in April that ‘the British could’t get him), 
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this could only mean that Mani Lai wanted Roy’s .instructions— 
and Roy’s money. The absence of money probably accounted 
for Mani Lai’s absence from the Allahabad appeal; for, in 
August, a cable from India was received by the ‘Indian Defence 
Committee’ (of which, in the mean time, Charles Ashleigh had 
been put in charge) asking that the money collected for the 
defence should be sent to India. Ashleigh authorised the 
despatch of £22, but kept the remainder (£39) ‘for propaganda 
work.’ The cable was answered by Lansbury (to Motilal 
Nehru) ‘Received your cable. Wiring to-day £22. All available 
at present.’ ShorUy after this, Mani Lai wrote to Sharma that 
he had received no money for defending the accused at the 
Cawnpore Sessions trial, and that Malaviya (the other defence 
lawyer) had received the whole of ‘Lansbury’s Rs. 300 or so’ 
(the £22 just mentioned) and about Rs. 350, ‘from Shaukat 
Usmani's uncle at fiikanir’. . . Later in the same month, Lans¬ 
bury sent a message to Motilal Nehru, British Labour disgusted 
at Indian lawyers’ want of patriotism for not fighting principle,* 
enclosing £9 and saying that it had been decided to send £16 
more. 

A letter from Evelyn Roy, written in April, said that she 
had cabled ‘the old man’ (Singaravelu) ‘to make a bold and 
courageous stand—it is a good opportunity to enforce our view¬ 
point.’ The ‘Workers’ Weekly’ wrote, in August, that the case 
against Singaravelu had been withdrawn because it was expected 
to fail. “Comrade Singaravelu is a very able lawyer and has 
sufficient money and friends to enable him to fight the case to 
a finish. He is also a person of All-Indian, and even Inter¬ 
national. reputation, being known as a Marxian and champion 
of the Indian working class’’. 

[132] The ‘Labour Press’, Bombay—started by Dange, the keeper 
of which was K. N. Jogjekar, who has already been mentioned 
as one of Dange’s cover addresses—issued, in July, an appeal 
for funds by ‘the Indian Communist Deface committee;’ and 
the ‘Maharashtra’ of Nagpur, started a fund for Dange’s defence. 

In September, Chaman Lai wrote to Saklatwala “Warrants 
were issued against me for waging war against the King and 
it is to my knowledge that the authorities wanted and worked for 
it very hard—to get me into the Bolshevik Conspiracy case’’. . 
In this he was quite mistaken or more jwobably deliberately 
untruthful. There was never any suggestion that he should 
be included in the case. Chaman Lai was, at this time, send- 
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ing a weekly newsletter to the ‘Workers’ Weekly” and to the 
‘Rosta Agency’—the Soviet ‘Reuter.’ 

In June, Roy issued an ‘Open Letter’ to the Prime Minister, 
on the Cawnpore trial. The most remarkable feature in t his 
letter is the admission that force and violent revolution were 
advocated by himself and his fellow conspirators—a fact that he 
had always previously denied. ‘The advocation of the use of 
force, as opposed to mere constitutional agaitation for the ac¬ 
hievement of the Social Revolution which is the admitted goal 
of all schools of working class thought, is the chief difference that 
divides Socialist and Communist tactics. All Communist Parties 
everywhere use the terms ‘revolution’, ‘violence’ and ‘force’ in 
describing the change from one system of Government to another. 
Therefore (the Government) “Counsel’s statement that ‘the 
organisation of a Communist Party, in itself, is not a criminal 
offence*, falls to the ground, for the prisoners were convicted 
for having advocated the use of force in ridding the Indian people 
of the ravages of Capitalist Imperialism. The Indian people 
[133] will be justified in using force, employed as an instrument 
of freedom, to overcome force maintained as a tool of exploi¬ 
tation and oppression.” The British Communist Party endorsed 
this argument, in unmistakable terms, at a Party meeting at 
Islington, attended by Saklatwala and Tom Bell, where the latter 
said that the accused in the Cawnpore case were convicted “of 
attemping to deprive His Majesty King George of his lands 
in India. Well, the Communist Party of Great Britain make no 
bones about it; it is their full intention to deprive King George 
of his lands in England.” The British Communist Party arran¬ 
ged to print Roy’s ‘Open Letter’; and, in September, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Party cabled to C. R. Das “The Communist Party 
in Great Britain watches with interest the splendid fight of the 
Indians against British Imperialism. . . It believed that success 
can only be won by an organisation of workers and peasants. 
The Commimist Party will give utmost assistance on this side” 
Roy announced his intention of publishing a pamphlet ‘My 
Defence,’ ‘to vindicate his innonence’ of the charges against him 
and his fellow conspiratws at Cawnpore. 

On his way to Moscow, Roy visited Berlin, where, on June 
6th. he held a discussion as to the lines on which should 
work to carry on propa^nda in India in order to create 
a party there, in place of the one brokaa at Cawnpore. Aft» 
his arrival at Moscow, he attended a discussion held by the 
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‘Indian Revolutionary Association*, there, at which ‘SepassiV 
lately arrived from Pondidhierry via Djibouti and France, was also 
present. Roy recommended sending for more Indians, but this 
was objected to, on the ground that they would either be 
British spies or persons without convictions, merely out for 
money. The majority took the latter view, and the question 
was adjourned for further consideration. R. A. Zakaria, just 
returned from Bushire, also attended the meeting. MacManus, 
of the British Communist Party (one of the signatories[134] of 
the cable from Lansbury and Co., about a Counsel for the 
defence at Cawnpore) was in Moscow at this time, and perhaps 
attended the meeting; since, before he left London, he said that 
the most important discussion at Moscow would be about a 
revolution in India, and that he considered that now, after the 
Cawnpore trial, the time was ripe to start propaganda, for which 
ample funds would be available. A youth from India, passing 
as ‘B. Ghose’* arrived at Hamburg in March 1924 as 
member of crew of a Dutch ship from India, and went to 
Moscow (probably in company with Roy) ‘to undergo a short 
but intense course of training,’ after which he was to return 
to India. It seems likely that ‘B. Ghose’ was the man 
sent to Roy by Nalini Gupta; since, in May, Roy wrote to 
Sharma, “the Bengal organisations have sent a comrade hero 
at the suggestion of Nalini Gupta”; though Nalini Gupta 
himself (in a statement made to the police in August 1924) 
said that ‘a member of the revolutionary party named 
Subodh was introduced to him as a suitable emissary 
to Europe, and Nalini gave him a letter of introduction to Roy 
and wrote to tell Roy to expect him. In the course of his state¬ 
ment, Nalini Gupta said that one of his missions in India was 
to act as intermediary between the Communist International 
and the B^gal revolutionaries, and that he had got in touch 
with members of the Anushilan party, with this object. The 
latter asked him whether the Revolutionary Party could send a 
delegate to the Fifth Congress at Moscow, to ask for money for 
their organisation. Nalini replied that they could expect no help 
from the Bolsheviks unless they were prepared to accept the Com¬ 
munist doctrine: and the Revolutionaries replied that theirs was 
really a Bolshevik society, though they did not call it So, as th» 
name was unpopular in India. 


* Gopen Obakmvarty. 
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[135] Abam Mukerji was in Berlin in August He said, 
that his great ambition was to form a labour party in India, anrf 
with this object he had visited every Province in India, and had 
interviewed all the political leaders. “The Cawnpore case 
given a death blow to my work, as all those convicted had been 
specially trained by me. Upendra Nath Banerji of Calcutta 
helped me at lot He was also connected with M. N. Roy's 
party but, not having corresponded directly with Roy he could 
not be dragged into the case”. (It is a fact that a letter from 
Roy to U. N. Banerji was in the Cawnpore case ‘brief, but 
none from Banerji to Roy.) Abani thought that, owing to Sin- 
garavelus escape from the Cawnpore case, there was still a 
chance for a Labour Party in Madras: probably as a result of 
this report, the Bolsheviks were said to be considering the starl¬ 
ing of a propaganda Bureau of the Red International of Labour 
Unions, at Madras. According to the ‘Vanguard’ of September 
15th, at the Fifth Congress of the Communist International held 
at Moscow in June, ‘the proletarian organisations of Moscow 
presented a gold-embroidered Red Flag to the Indian working 
classes, as a token of revolutionary unity. The Indian Com¬ 
munist Party will hold it in safe custody till the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, or other working class organisation, intimates 
its desire to take it over.’ In August, the General Secretary 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress appointed the ‘Workers’ 
Welfare League of India’ (Dr. Bhafs organisation) to be its re¬ 
presentative in England, his action being formally approved by 
the Committee of the Congress. In October, Abani Mukerji 
was in Moscow, whence he wrote to friends In Paris asking them 
to approach Indian firms to publish books on Communism writ¬ 
ten by him. 

In July the Communist International decided to adopt Roy’s 
suggestion that a new Indian Communist Party should be for¬ 
med as a branch of the[136] Communist International, so that 
a reply to any British protest could then be, that activities were 
being carried on in India by the Indian Communist Patty which 
is a branch of the Communist International and acting indepen¬ 
dently of the guidance of that organisation, thus being on the 
same footing as the British Communist Party. In the same 
month it was reported that information had been received 
in London that Communist funds, sent through Berlin, had 
reached their destination in India and had been acknowledged. 
Writing to Arthur Field in October, Roy said that the Cora- 
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munist Int^ational *is detennined to stimulate activity in Eng¬ 
land and to carry on a more vigorous propaganda on behalf of 
India.’ In October it was reported that the Communist Interna¬ 
tional had decided to revert to Berlin as the most suitable centre 
for organisaticm of Communist work in India. Roy was to have 
his headquarters in Berlin and was to visit Moscow occasionally 
for discussion with the Communist International, who would 
remit fund^ to Berlin, thus avoiding possible protests by the 
British Government that Moscow was the centre of revolutionary 
work in India. Pending negotiations for his return to Berlin* Roy 
remained in France, the ‘Vanguard’ being printed at Marseilles, 
by Paul Senf, one of Roy’s agents, and arrangements were in 
train for the transfer of its production to Paris. Roy was him¬ 
self in Paris in August, where, writing to the Communist Party 
of Great Britain, he said that ‘the Presidium of the Com¬ 
munist International has resolved to set up a G>lonial Bureau 
in Paris:* that its or^nisation had already been begun and that 
the first formal meeting was to take place in the first week of 
September: that Palme Dutt (Editor of the ‘Workers* Weekly’) 
was to be the representative of the Ctommunist Party of Great 
Britain and that his travelling expenses would be met by the 
Bureau. This ‘Colonial Bureau’ began to function in Paris 
in[137] September, but its proceedings were hampered by the 
absence of the British representative, Palme Dutt, who did not 
put in an appearance. In anticipation of permission to return to 
Berlin, Roy proposed to start a Students* Club there, to convert 
Indian students to Communism, and utlimately to call an 
Oriental Students’ Conference and form an Oriental Students’ 
Federation. Roy promised financial help if such a Club could 
be formed and progress made. In October, however, the French 
Government prohibited ihe sale and circulation in France of the 
‘Vanguard* and informed the British authorities that Roy, Evelyn 
Roy and Paul Senf had been ordered to quit French territory. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in locating Roy, who 
covered his tracks cleverly in Paris, in order to serve on him the 
order of expulsion; but this was eventually done, and he took 
refuge in Luxemburg. 

Mahendra Pratap left Kabul for Moscow in Septemb^. At 
the »id of 1923, Roy had written to a c<^esp<mdent that, 
althou^ “our personal rdations with him are excellent”. Ma- 
henra Pratap was a reactionary who “will not be useful for our 
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purposes apart from mere friendly co>operation on general 
principles”. 

The Calcutta police had, Kirly in 1924, .detailed information 
about a plot engineered by Rash Behari Bose in Japan, for 
smuggling a large consignment of arms to India. A man from 
Calcutta had left for Shanghai, where he was to connect with a 
noted Bolshevik agent, one Hugo Espinoza; though, so far as 
is known, he did not actually get any further than Singapore. 
In September 1924 one Kesho Ram Sabarwal, a close intimate and 
ally of Rash Behari Bose, asked for a safe conduct from Japan to 
India, ostensibly to work at the ‘Shantiniketan’ School at Bolpur, 
where, he said, an appointment had been offered him by the 
poet Rabindranath Tagore, who had[138] met him on his 
Japanese tour. This was refused; but, in October, Hugo 
Espinoza who was known to be trying to gel back to India, all 
India ports having been warned of his intention, contrived to get 
to Calcutta under a Chinese passport, and to remain there under 
an assumed name (Abdur Rashid) for nearly a month before 
being detected, and arrested under the newly instituted Bengal 
Ordinance. One Harbaksh Singh, who had been a close asso¬ 
ciate of Hugo Espinoza at Shangahi, where he was imprisoned 
for sedition and afterwards deported, was also arrested in the 
Punjab, in November, when acting as Jathedar of one of the 
‘Shahidi Jathas’ destined for Jaito in the Nabha State. 

An ex-lascar at Hamburg, one Mubarak Ali, applied in 
August for permission to proceed to the United States ‘to visit 
his brother’—the brother, so far as is known, being an imaginary 
personage. There seems little doubt that his real reason for 
making the application (which was refused) was a mission to 
America from Roy: for Mubarak Ali asserted, in conversation, 
that, during the past two years, he had sent 1,500 pistols to 
India through lascars, that Roy had asked him to send litera¬ 
ture, that he had connections in Calcutta and Colombo, and that 
he was acquainted with ‘Ibrahim’ alias Khushi Mahomed alias 
Mahomed Ali alias Sepassi. Sepassi (for whom yet another 
alias was invented in Pondicherry—‘Dr. Nair’, under which title 
Roy wrote to him, and informed Sharma of his return to 
Europe) was in Berlin early in October, where he asserted that 
Roy had connections with the United Provinces and the Punjab 
and was trying, with their aid, to create a new party. Later in 
October. ‘Sq)assi’ was in Marseilles and was believed to be 
trying to get t^ck again to India. 
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In June, Arthur Field contributed to the ‘Bombay Chroni* 
cle’ “the story of Mr. Roy’s career”—a very fragmentary resume 
of his activities, of small intarest.[139] Field was in correspon¬ 
dence with ex-Burma civilian, Bernard Hougliton, who, writing 
to Field in September, commended the efforts of the Bolsheviks 
‘to spread their propaganda throughout the world.* Roy, in the 
‘Vanguard’, and Evelyn Roy writing to a friend in Calcutta, 
said the Swaraj Party was useless: the Government of India, 
three years ago “was on its knees before a threatening popular 
revolt”, which was betrayed by Gandhi when he ordered the 
‘Bardoli retreat’, but “will be.the only remedy in the future”. ’ In 
November, Roy wrote to a ‘Comrade’ in India “For some months 
we have been practically cut off from all contact, which must be 
revived without delay and by all means”: and asked how the 
arrangements for receiving literature, through lascars, at Bombay 
and Colombo were getting on. 

Roy’s ‘contact’ with India was almost entirely confined to 
his correspondence with Sharma. He wrote to a Madras ‘Com¬ 
rade’ saying that he had sent £200 to an address given by 
Sharma, for the Cawnpore defence, adding “the Cawnpore Case 
was a great political issue”: and to Sharma, mentioning Velayu- 
dham’s decision to renounce cnnection with Singaravelu’s Labour 
and Kishan Party and take up a journalistic appointment. “We 
must not be frightened at the Cawnpore case. Men must be 
found to carry on the work and keep constant communications 
with this end. Expenses will be met by us”. In May, Roy 
wrote to Sharma (from Paris), asking for new arrangemraits to 
to be made for getting the ‘Vanguard’ into Pondicherry and for 
getting it printed there, and instructing him to ‘organise a point* 
and ‘place one or two good men’ at Bombay: “we will be able 
to send everything through the lascars. Colombo must also be 
used”. In June a cover addressed to Sharma was intercepted (and 
detained) which contained a cheque for £100 on the Banque 
de[140] rindo-Chine. Pondicherry, and coveting letter (in 
English) from ‘Les Entrepots R6unis,’ Paris, saying that the 
cheque was “in accordance with our previous agreement 
for the purchase of coffee and oth» raw products of your lo¬ 
cality. You can continue to send your correspondence and con¬ 
signments of goods to our agients already known to you at 
Marsdlles”, Enquiry showed the Paris firm to be non-existent. 
In June, Sharma wrote to Roy saying that he had arranged 
with K. G. Sharma, the editor the Jhansi newspaper ‘Utsah’, to 
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print ‘whatever I write; making detailed suggestions for the 
smuggling of literature into Pondicherry as merchandise; and 
announcing that he had made arrangements for four persons to 
attend Roy’s Conference—Roy must pay the expenses of two of 
these, but the other two ‘will come at their own risk’. In 
July, Shanna wrote promising to send his brother to Europe 
to get in touch with Roy; asked Roy to use his influence with 
‘the new party in France (M. Herriot’s Government) to relax 
the orders for his internment: said that he had sent K. G. 
Sharma to Bengal ‘to make port arrangements' for receiving litera¬ 
ture from lascars: and acknowledged Rs, 1,000, received 
through an intermediary. Later in the same month, K. G. Sharma 
wrote to Sharma saying that he had found a man to do ‘point* 
at Bombay— a photographer; “photographic articles which come 
to India from abroad are not opened. If your goods come to 
his adress in Bombay wrapped in brown paper and containing 
some negative plates, they will escape the notice of the authori¬ 
ties”; for whom a house should be rented in Bombay, and who 
should be given a monthly allowance. Just about the same 
time, the French authorities in Pondicherry seized a large consign¬ 
ment of Roy’s literature—1,400 copies of the ‘Vanguard’ and 
300 of Roy’s pamphlets. In October, Sharma sent an emissary 
from Pondicherry to get in touch with Communist sympa¬ 
thisers in British India. TTiis individual interviewed ‘a leader’ 
in Calcutta,[I41] Mani Lai at Gaya, Sampurnanand at Benares, 
K. G. Sarma at Jhansi, and tried to see Hasrat Mohani at Cawn- 
pore, but found him absent; and then returned to Madras. 

R. C. L. Sharma remained a convinced believer in violence 
and terrorism. He was reported to be inculcating these ideas in 
his young associates, and even to be training them in pistol 
shooting. He was anxious to recruit more young men from 
India for training in revolutionary crime and Bolshevik propa¬ 
ganda and made arrangements with K. G. Sharma to send two 
young men from Jhansi for the purpose. Roy’s letter to Sharma 
refusing to send him pistols has already been quoted; but later, 
he seems to have relwited, for he wrote “we have not done 
anything about the automatic, purposely, but I will see to it 
if you are so insistent. My request only is that you do not use 
it for any useless purpose. Nothing is gained by this method 
of work. Look at our Bengal people. What have they gained 
by their recent stupidity? You cannot make a revolution so 
easily. First of all the mentality of the people—or at least a 
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sufficiently large portion of it-—is to be revolutioni^ This can¬ 
not be done by stray pistol shots’*. In October, Shanna sent 
Gandhi a long abusive letter, saying that he had ^crushed the 
spirit of the young men of the country,’ ‘merely because a few 
dogs met their death at Chauri Chaura.’ 

It is instructive to note that, when Sharma was expecting 
expulsion from Pondicherry, he transferred the printing press, 
that Roy had sent him, to an adherent in Madras: and that the 
latter, following the custom of all Roy’s allies in India, converted 
it to his own private use, and eventually sold it and retained the 
proceeds. Nor does Roy seem to have been much more fortu¬ 
nate in his Indian allies in Europe; for one of his letters to 
Sharma enclosed a type-written document, with a space wherein 
a name was entered[142] in manuscript (a form which aru- 
gues a fairly frequent necessity for its use), consisting of an 
official warning from the Communist International ‘to the Com¬ 
munist and Revolutionary organisations in India’ that “—, for¬ 
mer member of the Indian Communist Party. . .no longer 
has any relations with the Communist International. Therefore 
we ask you to be on your guard with regard to this person and 
not to enter into any relations with him”. 

The convictions at Cawnpore had a sobering dfect on Indian 
newspapers, only a few of which continued to preach Roy’s 
tenets. The ‘Vartman’ (Cawnpore) wrote, in August 1924, that 
Roy’s programme ‘‘appears to be sweeter than honey and more 
pleasant than Paradise to the poor Indians and there is every 
likelihood of their welcoming it heartily” : and, in Catcher, the 
‘Socialist’ (Editor K. N. Joglekar, who had succeeded Dange 
after the latter’s arrest) wrote “The radical clement of the” 
(All-India National) “Congress” (at Belgaum) “should organise 
themselves into a party entitled the Indian Socialist Labour 
Party, having for its ultimate object the establishment of the 
People’s State in which land and capital are owned communally”, 
and recalled that, in September 1922, the ‘Sodalist’ had put for¬ 
ward a scheme for a Socialist party in the Congress—^“If we do 
not move with the cry of ‘Land and Bread’ neither the peasant 
nor the worker is going to fight for a Swaraj where he is likely 
to find himself as much in want of both as he is to-day.” Other 
adherents of Roy in Bombay were T. V. Parvate, Editor of the 
■*Lokmanya’—the man who had been titularly responsible for 
Dange’s ‘People’s Publicity Service*—^with whom Roy was in 
direct touch: and one Vasudev Haii Jo^ iMio, describing 
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himself as Secretary of the AU-India Communist Party, visited 
Benar^ and advised the local men to start a branch of the 
Indian Communist Party there and establish a reading room for 
the study of[143] Communism. Satya Bhakta, in Cawnpore, 
started a Communist Party there in September, explaining, in a 
letter to a Calcutta newspaper, that “in the Cawnpore Bolshevik 
Conspiracy Case it has been settled that to have faith in Commu¬ 
nism in itself is no offence. Tlius the fear of the law against 
Communism has been removed”. The ‘Bande Mataram’ (Cal¬ 
cutta) announced that an Indian Communist Party had been 
openly formed ‘with branches at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and 
(iawnpore’, and that ‘an All-India Communist Conference will 
be held in three months’ time.’ In November, Salya Bhakta wrote 
to the Editor of the ‘Socialist’, saying that ‘some fifty people’ 
had become members of his (Cawnpore) Communist Party ‘inclu¬ 
ding several prominent personages ’... This party showed some 
activity, producing a ‘Red Revolutionary’ newspaper which it 
was eventually found necessary to suppress; but it may be said 
that, on the whole, the Cawnpore case was justified, not only 
legally but politically, and that the view taken by reasonable 
Indians was generally that expressed by Mrs. Besant; who, in 
defending the introduction of the Bengal Ordinance, said that 
agents of the Communist International were to some extent res¬ 
ponsible for the recurrence of anarchy in Bengal, and that the 
result of the Allahabad appeal ‘has conclusively proved the exis¬ 
tence of a Bolshevik plot in India’. 
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UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS 
COMMUNISM IN INDIA 
1919-1924 


Subodh Roy 




PREFACE 


The Director, Criminal Intelligence, Home (Political) Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India used to submit weekly and 
monthly reports on the political activities of Indian revolutionaries 
in this country and abroad. The relevant documents dealing with 
Bolshevism and Communism in India and activities in that con¬ 
nection of the prominent leadeis are being reproduced in the fcA- 
lowing pages to acquaint the readers with the official version of the 
Communist activities in this country and abroad. In all cases 
the documents given here are a verbatim copy of those pre¬ 
served in the National Archives of India, New I^lhi. 

Some of the persons intimately connected with the Commu¬ 
nist movement in this country and abroad have written their valu¬ 
able memoirs. It can said that the present collection of official 
documents, however, onesided, distorted and described from a 
perverse point of view, contain some new and useful information 
and will partly supplement their memoirs and help to some extent 
the future workers on communist movement in this country. 

It wHl be revealed from the documents that organisations 
were set up at various centres in Europe to turn out revolutionary 
literature, pamphlets and jouniais in English and other Indian 
languages which were ultimately smuggled into this country both 
through land and sea routes. This literature was mostly 
directed against the British rule in India and the spheres of acti¬ 
vity were in Berlin. Paris, London, Moscow, Turkestan, Af^anis- 
tan, Persia, Shanghai and several other places in the Far East. 

Freedom fighters in this country have set sail to foreign 
lands with the hope of getting a wide scope for their activities 
in collaboration with the foreigners in matters of financial and 
technical assistance. Funds were raised in the foreign countries 
and diverted through various secret channels to keep up the 
organisational activities in this country under various guises. 

But during and after World War I. the rise in the cost of 
living, the employment of Indian troops overseas and the echoes 
of Russian revolution have fanned the discontent always exist¬ 
ing among the inasses and the idea of class conscious rebellion 
against imperialist rule and capitalist cum feudal exploitation has 
.been gaining ground in India. Since that time the situation has 



aggravated and the fonnations of Trade Unions and Kishan 
Sabhas have marked the political landscape of the country with 
red tinge. 

The banner of Social revolution has been raised against 
British Imperialism and to safeguard the interest of millions of 
the working classes and peasantry against the exploiting classes. 

The documents in this book are published here for the first 
time and cover the period 1919-1924. It will be followed by 
similar documents for the later years. 

I wish to thank all the friends who helped me in various 
ways in this humble work of mine. I also express my gratitude 
to Mr. Jpgen Bose who helped me in preparing the manuscript 
foi the press. 


SuBODH Roy 



1919 

Indian Affairs in Europe 

2. Indian Revolutionaries in Russia— -The following 
report was sent out from the Wireless Station of Bolshevik 
Government in the beginning of December:— 

**On November 25th Indian Delegation handed a memoran¬ 
dum to Sverdlc^, President of the Central Executive Comimttcc 
of the Soviets, in the name of the peoples of India. This 
memoraiidum gives an exposition of the long martyrdom of 
India under the yoke of England, which, although it has 
given itself the title of a democratic country, keeps a popula¬ 
tion of 325,000,000 of the inhabitants m slavery. The Russian 
Revolution produced an enormous psycholo^cal impression 
on the Indian people. In spite of England’s efforts the 
principle of self-determination for the nations has penetrated 
into India, whose events have taken such a turn that the 
English Government was compelled on August 20tfa, 1917, to 
formulate in Parliament two principles of their Indian policy. 
Indian delegates wanted to explain the situation to the 
English public, but they could not obtain a permit to go to 
England. In the U,S.A. and in France, Indian delates were 
imprisoned. They were driven out from Japan, Switzerland 
and Denmark under the pressure of the English diplomats. 

The memorandum further says that the liberty df the 
world will be in danger as long as tl^ imperialists’ and 
capitalists’ power of England exists, which power is founded 
upem tfa^ slavery of a fifth part of the populati<m of the globe. 
The memorandum ends with an expiiession of confidence that 
the days of England are numbered, that the Indians will 
rise a^ drive out the foreign dominatKm, and that free 
Russia will stretch out a fraternal hand to them.” 

February Nos. 181—184. 

B(X.shevism. The following note on--by a military c^ficer 
who has made a^^spedal study of Russia and the Russian situa- 
bon will, 1 hope, interest the readers ot this report. In tins 
connection I may mention that the Daily MaU correspondent at 
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Helsingfers telegraphed as follows to the Daily Mail, London, 
on 18tb January last:— 

“The Indian Centralisation Committee, which is now 
working at Petrograd under the Bolsheviks, is composed of 
the same members as the Berlin Indian Committee. It is 
stated by the Petrograd Journal Krassanja Gazeta in the spe¬ 
cial nun^r devotes to British India and to formation of Indian 
centralisation Committee at Petrograd, that a large number of 
Indian Bolshevik propagandist have already been sent to 
India and that the power of Universal Bolshevism will soon 
be made known to the British Empire.” 

April Nos. 148—152. 

2. Narendra Bhattacharjya 

Narendka Bhattacharjya, who under the name of C. A. 
Martin and M. N. Roy played a leading part in the German 
plots against India has been living in Mexico for some time 
and appears to be carrying on anti-British propaganda in 
Spanish. A letter recently intercepted in the American Censor¬ 
ship contained a pamphlet entitled La Voz de la India (The 
voice of India) which bore the name of M. N. Roy as pub¬ 
lisher. The pamphlet contained the usual calumnies of British 
rule in India and criticised a pro-ally pamphlet called El Des^ 
partar de la India (The Awakening of India), also published in 
Mexico. 

From another source it is reported that Bhattacharjya, 
H. L. Gupta and the other Indians in Mexico have formed a 
League of Friends of India with the object of obtaining support 
for the Indian revolutionary movement among the South 
American republics. They have also addressed a letter to the 
diplomatic representatiws in Mexico of several countries asking 
them through their governments to present to the Peace C<m- 
ference the peteition of the League for the release of India from 
British domination. 


Bolshevism and Indla 

; A Bdshevik agent named Cari Sandberg who had emne to 
the Unhed States from Christinia, was recently arrested by the 
Ainerican auUioiides. A ctmsiderable quantity of Bolshevist 
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propagandist literature was found in his possession, some of it 
relating to India. Among it was a copy of a book issued by the 
Bolshevik government entitled for the Indians^*, which 

consisted of a collection of extracts from Russian (^cial docu¬ 
ments relating to India. The following passages are taken frenn 
the introduction:— 

“In closing there will be pointed out the role which the 
Russian Revolution can on its part play for the Indian Revolu¬ 
tion on the ground of mutual struggle with world imperialism, 
which has assumed in England with regard to India such un¬ 
usual forms of rapacious exploitation. 

“For us Russians, who are ourselves threatened with the 
fatal danger of becoming a colony of Western Europe or may 
be of American or Japanese imperialism, it is very important 
to obtain in the face of the oppressed and in many ways 
similar to us in India, a natural ally in India, a natural aUy in 
the cause of the struggle with a mutual enemy. 

“Then let this collection serve our Eastern friends for the 
present as a first modicum of all our sympathy to the much 
suffering Indian people, as a certain pledge that our revolu¬ 
tionary paths in the near future will joyfully meet not only 
on the ground of a struggle for mutual liberation from a foreign 
sovereignty but also on the broader basis of class struggle and 
social construction.” 

The book of course is in Russian and the translation of 
these passages was done in America. I take no responsibility 
for the grammar. 

An Indian in the'Empixiy of Bolsheviks 

Several British and French subjects who have recently 
returned from Moscow state that there is an Indian Lawyer 
these (sic), named “Servadi” who is on intimate terms v/ith 
Lenin and is running the India Department of the Bolshetdk 
Ministry of propaganda. This obviously refers to Hassan Shahid 
Suhrawardy, a member of well-known Calcutta family, who 
obtained permission from the British Govenimrat to go to Russia 
from England in 1916. It is said that he has several Indian 
assistants working under him at Moscow but their names has not 
yet been ascertained. 
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June Nos. 494—497 

Indian Revolutionaries in Europe, situation 
IN March 1919. 


Berlin Committee 

This is at present inactive and the German Government does 
not pay much attention to it. The German Foreign office 
continues to pay for the establishment of the Committee, and 
will pay 400 marks a month to every Indian Nationalist lesidiDg 
in Germany until peace is signed or free communication with 
India opened again. 

Russian Committee in Moscow 

This, on the contrary, is showing much activity and is 
working to organise a new Russo-Indian Mission to Afghanistan. 

It is reported—though it could not appear to be likely—EXr. 
Hafiz and Umrao Singh Majithia are in Moscow; in any event 
much mystery is made in Berlin as to the present whereabouts, 
which applies also to Sen (unidentified). 

Das Gupta has recently received a letter from Dutt 
(Bhupendra Nath Dutt) informing him that the chief of the 
Moscow Committee has arrived in Switzerland. 

All the members of this Committee are reported to have 
become Bdsheviks, and they aU, on the suggestion of the Soviet 
Government, desire to turn their National Committee to 
Communism. Das Gupta is himself affected in this way. He 
states that the name of the Moscow chief has not been mentioned 
to him, but he has grounds for the belief that he is Umrao Singh 
Majitlua. 

Indian Auiiaiuks Abkoau 

2 . Barkatuu^ah : According to a wireless tdegram from 
Moscow BarkatuUah had an interview with Lenin cm 8th May. 

Hardayal : It is considered by some weU«informed 
Indians in London tMt Hardayal’s sudden detestation eff 
Germany and 'fancy** for England is blind. They say that 
Mytme who knows his it»x>rd before he became a politlchm 
^ knows that he was in effect a Bolshevik in the days wixm 
Bolshevism was not known. His pamphtet on the Arym Conquest 
aj the Drmtdkms, writtra about 12 years ago. is installed u a 
proof of this. He may. it is said. easOy enough di^e the 1^ 
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Gennan Govemment and the Kaiser and his entourage on account 
o! the way he himself was treated by the German Fore^n c^oe, 
but he has DO reason to hate the Gennan people. Nor does it 
follow that he should have come to like England, any more than 
Germany does, though the Soviet has overthrown Imperialism. 

There are many who think that German penetraticm into 
India has in no sense been abandoned and “Hardayal is not a fool”. 
He is on the contrary remarkably clever. Being a Delhi man he 
is able to exercise power and influence equally between Hindu and 
Muhammadan students; and as an Indian Nationalist he docs 
not owe all^ence to anyone—he would use Russia, or Germany, 
or England to gain his object. He is believed to be in close 
touch with, Russian Bolshevism in Stockholm; he knows the 
channels of communication from England and may be expected 
to arrange to correspond with Russians from India if he should 
be allowed to return there. 

June Nos, 494 —497 

Bolshevik Propaganda 

In paragraph 4 of my Weekly Report dated 31st March, 
1919 it was stated that an Indian (Hassan Shahid Suhrawardy) 
was running the India Department of the Bolshevik Ministry of 
Propaganda. This is a Department of the Bolshevik Foreign 
office and is said to include men and women of every ra(». 

Further reports have been received to the effect that 
Turkistan has been chosen as tlR: main base for oriental 
propaganda. A special mission is said to have been sent to 
Tashkent for this purpose. A former Ru^ian Consular Officer 
in Persia, oik Bravin has been put in charge of this mission, 
and has been given full powers, large sums of money, and much 
literature and pamphlets. 

A report dated 19th April, 1919, stated that Bravin 
accompanied by another Bolshevik emissary named Batavin 
has geme from Tashkent to Bokhara intending to proceed into 
Afghanistan. A quantity of propaganda specially directed 
against the British rule in India, was reported in March this year 
to have be^ sent into the Pamirs with a view to its being 
am^gied eventually into India thixnigh Chinese territory. 
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Indian IRevch^utionaries Abroad 

PROCXAMATION OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

A lithographed circular letter has recently been found fMi the 
Frontier which purports to emanate from Provisicmal Government 
of India. It bears the signature of ObeiduUa, Wazir and 
Zafar Hussain, Secretary to tl^ Provisional Government of India. 

Obeidulla is a Sikh convert to Islam and was the signatory 
of the “Silk letters.” He is the “officiating Salar of Kabul” in 
the “Army of God.” 

2Laifar Hussain was one of the Lahore students who fled to 
the Frontier in February 1915. He is a “Lieutenant Colonel” 
in the “Army of God.” A translation of the letter is printed 
below : 

“You have read the news of the Provisional Government 
of India in the Rowlatt Sedition Committee Report. This 
Government has been instituted in order to establish a better 
government in place of the present treacherous, usurping and 
tyrant Government. Your Provisional Government has been 
continuously struggling for the last four years. As soon as you 
determined to refuse to accept the oppressive law, the 
Provisional Government, t(x>, succeeded in obtaining help 
then and there. 

The Provisional Government has entered into a compact 
with the invading forces. Hence you should not destroy your 
real interest by fighting against them, but kill the En^ish in 
every possible way, don’t help them with men and money, and 
continue to destroy rails and telegraph wires. 

Earn peace at the hands cA the attacking armies and 
obtain sanads of honour by supplying them with provisions. 

The attacking army grants peace to every Indian irrespec¬ 
tive of caste and creed. The life and honour of every Indian 
is safe. He who will stand against them will alone be killed or 
, disgraced. 

May God guide our brethhrra to tread cm the r^ht path. 

(Sd.) Obeidulla. 

Wazir of the Provisional Go^mment India. 

ZaFAR HUSSAIN. 

Secretary, Provisional Government of India. 

Delhi 
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June Nos. 701—704. 

Russian Committee 

Committee : The Indian Committee in Mcbcow is busy 
in Russian Turkestan and Bokhara. It is smd that there are 
about W.OOO Indians residing in Turkestan. A successful 
Bolshevik propaganda is carried on there through the Indian 
Committee. Several Indians in Turkestan have already joined 
the Committee in addition to six Indians from Afglianistan and 
India who have arrived. 

The Bolshevik Menace 
Propaganda In The East 

A report dated 15th April, 1919 stated that there were many 
indications that the Bolshevik authorities have a special oiganisa- 
tion for the encouragement of revolutionary movements in the 
orient and that they arc engaged in turning out propagandist 
literature in Indian and other Eastern languages. It added that 
there was little doubt that many of the Indian revolutionaries 
and anarchists who formerly composed the Indian Committee 
under the German Foreign office have now taken service in 
Moscow. 

A Bolshevist Muhammadan Agent 

It is reported from Helsengfors on 5th April, 1919 that 
Muhammad Bak Hajilachet corresponds with Bombay and is 
engaged in Bolshevik propaganda among the Mussulman 
population of India. 

The TitAiNiNG of Agitators 

A report received in London on 25th April, 1919 states 
that very many agitators have been prepared for service in the 
East. A large number of these are to try to reach Tashkent and 
Persia. It is reported that a branch of the “League of the 
Eastern Freedom” is already working in Tashkent. Natives are 
being trained as agitators. The “League of Eastern Freedom” 
has at its object the spread of Bolshevism among the people of 
Asia. With this end in view, special “Action Courses” have 
been arranged in Mosa>w in Mussulman Workman’s Hall 
(Asadoulev’s house, Bolshoi Tartarski Street). Lectures are 
delivei^ on: 
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(1) Eccmomics of the East, by Suetloff. 

( 2 ) . 

(3) India, by C. D. Mstislavsky. 

(4) Imperialism in the East, by V. Kriajin. 

(5) . 

(6) Sodalism in the East, by Troanovsky. 

(7) Revolution and the Mussulmans, by CysoupoS. 

( 8 ) . 

<9) . 

( 10 ) . 

In addition to the above, periodical lectures on other 
subjects are delivered. The temporary bureau of the “League 
of the Eastern Freedom” is in Sivtsefvrajka Street, House 14, 








1920 

February 192Q Nos. 398—412 & K. W. 

Defensive Measures Proposed Against Bolshevism. Appoint¬ 
ment Of a Speqal Officer In Each Province To Deal With 

Bolshevik Propaganda. 

Telegram P. No. M.D.O~26i6. dated 28th Nov. 1919, 

From : General Malleson, Meshed. 

To : The Chief of General Staff, Delhi. 

Priority: The following is a report from a.British news writer, 
regarding the Bolshevik Mission. 

1. It is diSkult to give the exact composition of Suric’s 
party as all intercourse with it is jealously guarded but the 
following is approximately correct: Suric: Rusian Jew (other 
informants say lie is an educated Kalmuck Muhammadan). A 
Russian Colonel formerly in Kurshk as Captain; speaks Persian 
and acts as interpreter. Russian doctor, Russian Secretary, 
Russian lawyer. Young German, Three Austrians, Fourteen 
Cossack, Maulavi Abdur Rab (also known as Abdur Auf), pro¬ 
bably an Indian; said to have been in Kabul two years ago and 
gone thence to Bokhara. An India Rajah (Mahendra Pratab, 
Brahmin); said to be a converted Muhammadan: eats with 
Russians. Another Indian said to be a Madrasi Hindu. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. The news writer states that he is convinced that the 
object of Suric is to induce the Amir to renew the war with 
India—and the arrival of Suric in Kabul will be followed speedily 
by a fresh outbreak war. 

Tetegram P., Nos. 116—8. Dated the 28th January, 1920. 
From—Ifis ExoeU^y the Viceroy " 

(Fordgn and Political Department), Delhi. 

To—IBs Ma]est]r*s Secretary ct State for India, Lxmdon. 

ANTi-BcKfiREviK MEASURES IN INDIA I Please refer to my 
tdi^gram, Home Department, No. 1022; dated the 18th October, 
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work has now been aMxunenced by offic<»-s apedally appointed for 
counter-propaganda. coordination of intelli^nce, both internal and 
external, and organisational measures to keep Bolshevist emissaries 
and propaganda out of India. ConfUcting announcements in 
Reuter’s Telegram, however, regarding policy about to be adopted 
by His Majesty’s Government towards Bolshevists hamper them 
considerably. Similar embarrasment is felt by us wbcm defirung 
our attitude towards Afghan relations with Bolshevists and a dear 
statement from you of British policy towards them would be of 
great assistance to us. 

Notes in the Foreign and Political Department 

A meeting was held on the 27th January, 1920 to discuss 
certain matters in connection with the defensive measures against 
Bolshevik propaganda outlined in the Home Department Letter 
No. 2483 dated the 25th November, 1919. 


Present : 

Foreign Department : 

The Hon’ble Mr, Dabbs. 

Lt. Coi. O’Connor. 

Mr. Cater. 

Home Department ; 

The Kon’ble Mr. McPherson. 

Lt, Col. Kaye. 

Mr. Corbett. 

General Staff Branch : 

Lt. Col. Muspratt. 

Maj. Lumby. 

J. & P. (S.) 37i6i20 

The Secrctaty to the India Office 

Government of India, White Hall, 

Home Department. London S. W. 1. 

Ccmfkletuicd 30th March, 1920. 

Dear Sir. 

I forward, for information, a copy of the paper noted in the 
mar^ on the subject of Bolshevik propaganda. 


Letter from the Director of 
Intelligence Ofifice, dated 
27th March, 1920. 


Yours faithfully. 

Sdj- lllepble, 
Secretary,. 

Judicial & f^bUc X^partmaat 
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The Wrector of Intelligence. 
j. H. E. Scotland House, 

London, S. W. 1. 

27th March, 1920. 

Dear Mr. Hote. 

Perhaps it may be moderately old news to you, but I never¬ 
theless let you know that we now have it from an unimpeachable 
source that the Bolsheviks have stopped Indian propaganda. 
This [isj reported from a surce favourable to them to be due to 
the raising of blockade. On the other hand they intend, as we 
know, to keep it secret meanwhile in order to present it to 
England Utter as a great concession. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) H. M. Miller. 


As a precaution, the part 
should be treated as confidential. 


have underlined [Italicised] 
(Intld.) H. M. 


April 1920. No. 35. 

Internal 

Pro-Bolshevik Indians: A youthful apostle of Bolshevism 
has recently come to notice in Bengal in the person of Durga 
Das Chatterji, a 4th year student of the Bangabasi College in 
Calcutta. This youngman has been going about under the wing 
of the well-known Liyaqat Hussein addressing meetings. Several 
times he has alluded to Bolshevism pointing out its advantages 
and asking his audience to accept it if Government failed to 
take immediate action in the matter of high prices and profiteer¬ 
ing. J^igland, be pointed out, in the present state of affairs, 
would never be able to save India. If the Bolsheviks attacked 
from within and without and the only course left for them was 
to accept Bolshevism which he recommended them to do. Durga 
Das is a well known protegee of the well known extremist 
Jitendra Lai Banerjee who sends him to meetings as his deputy 
wlKn he cannoft attcaid himself. 

M. C Ra^ao(B»al Achari: A High Court Vakil of Madras, 
htddmg extreme views is riqxnted to be an ardent pro-BdIshevIst. 
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his idea being to attain the revolutioa he desires to see by f(»ter> 
jng labour unrest In this programme he is said to be assisted 
by a certain Sukhini Narayan Iyer, a young barrister, now in 
Guntur, who recently returned from Ireland where he associated 
with Sinn Feiners. 

These individuals are being watched by the Madras Police. 
The former is touring the dbtricts. 

Jethmal Parsanam (notorious Sindh agitator) recently made 
a speech on ‘Socialism* at Karachi the whole trend of which, in 
the opinion of the reporting officer, was calculated to encoura^ 
industrial discontent! and dispose the audience favourably towards 
Bolshevism. Bolshevism, he sakl, was nothing else than hunger, 
seventy-five per cent of Indians were poor and must starve if 
the bureaucracy retained the reins of Government. 

The notorious'Dr. Choitram Gidvani supported him. 

S. P. Dave is now reported to have arrival in Bombay, un¬ 
noticed two months ago. He is stated to be living at Bhavnagar, 
Kathiawar. 

Chaman Lai (see list of Pro-Bolshevik Indians) has come 
mto prominence this week. 

He is reported to have allied himself with Miller, the 
ex-guard of the N. W. Railway (vide last week’s report) who is 
now the head of a rapidly increasing Labour Association com¬ 
posed principally of railwaymcn. To this association he has 
been appointed Legal Adviser.. Chaman Lai has also allied him¬ 
self in Lahore to a cert^ Swami Wichara Nand described as 
lecturer of the Poona branch of the Indian Home Rule League. 
This Swami has recently established in Lahore a branch of the 
League with Gawardlum Das, noticed last week for his pro- 
Bolshevik utterances, as President. Swami Wichara Nand’s 
scheme, it is said, is to obtain control over the labouring classes, 
form Unions, ally them when formed with trade unions of 
foreign countries and then to strike at impeiialism. It is said 
that Chaman Lai has invited Swami Wichara Nand to Rawalpindi 
where it is proposed to start a branch of this League. 

Bepin Chandra Pal has renewed his anti-capitalist campaign. 
On 6th March speaking at the Surma Valley Conference at Sylhet 
on the subject of the rise in die cost living he expla^sed how 
Zt^a was being exploited by die foreign capitalisL IBs speedi 
dircMiglioiit can only be described as tibitdy veiled Bolshevisin. 
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No man. Pal holds, has a right to that which be does'not 
produce with his own labour, be the pnxluct material or 
intellectual. The only hope in his opinion is to form an open 
aUianoe with British Labour, which looks upon capital as its 
natural enemy. 

Known and SosPEcraD Bolshevik Agents 

A IXtrani Pathan was recently found at Amritsar Station 
talking Bolshevism and praising the Bolsheviks, representing that 
if they came to India all wealth would be divided and there 
would be no more poor., He gave his name as Saidar Gholam 
Haicter Khan and said he was a horse dealer and going to 
Bareilly. It appears that there is a man of this name resident 
at Kohat. Enquiries are in progress. 

Musum-Boslshevik CjOMBINB , 

Information has reached the Allahabad CIJ]). that at the 
recent Bombay Khilafat Conference. Maiilavi Mohammad Fakir, 
an Allahabad delegate, suggested to the subjects committee that 
owing to the recent comparison made in the British Press between 
Lenin andtte prophet Muhammad, a lesohiution should be passed 
that it was not in the interests of Muhammadans to oppose 
Bolshevism in India or in any part of Asia. The resolution was 
disallowed but the information adds that most of the delegates 
present were in favour of using Bolshevism as a weapon against 
the British Government. 

In amversation with an officer of Government recently. 
Mushier Hossein Kidwai showed that he had a very high (pinion 
of Bolshevik stren^ and spoke of their "Great Qtmen Army." 
Bolshevik Russia, in his opinion is much more organic and there¬ 
fore more powerful and'dangerous than Imperial Russia. 

August. 110—Deposit. 

The Bolshevik Menace 

An Indian Communist Manifesto : In the issue of the 
Weekly Repc^ of July 19th mention was made of a manifesfA 
published in the Glasgow SociaUst. A copy of this curious docu¬ 
ment has now been received. It is an sqipeal to the British 
to jdn hands with the coming proietinian revoludon in India 
a gains t both forego imperialism and the seoltiiiiental narionaiism 
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whicb would create a bouiBec^ democracy dt Indian exploiters. 
Omitting verbiage the appeal runs thus 

"fhe dme has come for the Indian Revolutionists to 6aake 
a statement of their principles in order to interest the European 
and American proletariate in the struggle (rf the Indian masses, 
which is rapidly becoming a ^t for economic and social eman¬ 
cipation and tte abolition of class rule. The a|^)eal is made to 
the British proletariate because of their direct rektitxi to revolu¬ 
tionary movements in countries dominated by British imperialism. 

The nationalist movement in India has failed to appeal to 
the masses, because it strives for a bourgems democracy and 
cannot say how the masses will be benefited by the independent 
national existence. The emancipation of the working class lies 
in the social revedution and the foundation of a Communist State. 
Tberefoic the growing spirit of rebellion in the masses must be 
organised on the basis of the dass struggle in dose cooperation 
with the world proletarian movement. 

But, because British domination deprives Indians of the ele¬ 
mentary rights indispensable for the organisation of such a 
Struve, the revolutionary movement must emphasize in its pro¬ 
gramme the political liberation of the country. This does not 
make its final goal a bourgeois democracy unless the native pri¬ 
vileged dass could rule and exploit the native workers in place 
of British Bureaucrats and Capitalists. All that the world is 
allowed to know of the Indian revolutionary movement is the 
agitation for polhical autonomy. This had naturally failed to 
enlist tlie sympathy of the working da^ in any country, which 
must always be indifferent to purely nationalist aspiratitms. 

The idea of dass conscious rebellion against capitaUsit 
.exploitation has been gaining ground in India, imn^nseiy stimu¬ 
lated by the war. The quickened industrial life, the rise in the 
cost of living, the emi^oyment of Indian troops overseas and the 
echoes at the Russian revoludem. have fenned the discontent 
always existing in the masses. The nationalist levolotkmary 
movement, recruited from educated youth at the Twiddl e dass, 
tried to turn the discontent to an am^ aiding again^ £<»dga 
rule. Smee the beginning of the present oentuiy, tecroism. local 
iosuirecdons, conspiracies and attempts at revolt have become 
mme and more frequent until at least pmiddistd^ twhole 
country came tmder martial law. These activities bollhimiie 
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tbe masses with lasting enthusiasm; the leaders failed to prescrihe 
remedies for the social and economic evils frc»n which the 
workers suffer. By dynamic economic forces, whJich.are destined 
to cause a proletarian revolt in every country, have grown acute 
in India and hence the spirit of rebellion has grown more and 
more mainfest among the people who are not moved by tbe 
nationalist doctrines presented by the revolutionaries. To<lay 
there are two tendencies in the Indian movement, distinct in 
principles and aims. The Nationalists advocated an autonomous 
India and incite the masses to overthrow the foreign exploiter 
upon vague democratic programme or no programme at all. 
The real revolutionary movement stands for the economic 
emancipation of the workers and rests in the growing strength of 
a class conscious industrial proletariat and landless peasantry. 
This latter movement is too big for the bourgeois leaders and can 
Only be satisfied with the Social Revolution. This manifesto 
is issued for those who fill the ranks of the seccwid movement. 
We want the world to know that nationalism is confined to the 
bouigeois, but the masses are awakening to the call of the Social 
Revolution. 

Tbe growth of class consciousness in the Indian proletariat 
was unknown to the outer world until last year, when one of tbe 
most powerful and best organised strikes in history was declared 
by the Indian revolutionaries. Though the NaticHialists used it 
as a weapon against political oppression, it was really the 
spontaneous rebellion of tbe proletariat against unbearable 
economic exploitation. As the workers of the cotton mills owned 
by the native capitalists were the first to walk out it cannot 
be maintained that the strike was nothing more than a nationalist 
demonstration. 

It is known in England how this revolt of the famished 
workers was crushed by British imperialism. But the British 
working class were misled into believing that it was merely a 
Dati(Hialist d^onstratioo and therefore abstained from taking 
definite action according to the principles of dia^ solidarity. A 
simultaneous general strike would have dealt a vital blow to 
impcaialistic capitaffsm at home and abroad, but tbe British 
prdetaiiat failed to rise to tl^ occasion. 

The fmly step takra was very weak mid of a petty* 
bouxgecss nataiifr~-4he protest against the manner of crushing 
the revolt signed Vfil&uaa Lansbury and Thomas. This was 
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not the voice of the xevoiutioDary proletariat raised to defend 
the class interest. 

The bourgeois nationalist movement cannot be significant to 
the world proletarian struggle or to tl^ British working class, 
which is learning the worthlessness of mere political indepem 
dence and sham representative government under capitalism. 
But the Indian proletarian movement is of vital interest. The 
tremendous strength which imperialistic capitalism derives from 
extensive colonial possession rich in natural resources and cheap 
human labour must no longer be ignored. So long as India 
and other subject countries remain helpless victim of capitalist 
exploitation and the British Capitalist is sure of his absolute 
mastery over millions and millions of human beasts of burden, 
he will be able to concede the demands of British Trade 
Unionists and delay the proletarian revolution which will over¬ 
throw him. In order to destroy it completely world capitalism 
must be attacked simultaneously on every front. The British 
proletariat cannot march towards final victory unless he takes 
his comrades in the colonics dong with him to fight the common 
enemy. 

The loss of the colonics might alarm orthodox trade union 
psychology with the threat of unemployment, but a class conscious 
revolutionary proletariat, aiming at the total destruction of 
capitalist ownership and the establishment of a Communist State, 
cannot but welcome such a collapse of the present system since 
it would lead to the economic bankruptcy of capitalism—a 
condition necessary for its final overthrow. 

To all possible misgivings of British Comrades we declare 
that our aim is to prevent the establislmumt of a bourgeois 
nationalist government which would be another bulwark of 
capitalism. We wish to organize the growing rebelliousn^s of 
the Indian masses on the principles of dass struggle, so that when 
the revolution comes it will be a sodal revolution. • The idea of 
the proletarian revoluticnt distinct from nationalism has come to 
India and is showing itself in unprecedented strikes. It is 
primitive and nc^ dearly dass conscious so that it sometimes is 
the victim of natirmalist ideas. But those in the van see the 
goal and the stru^e and reject the idea of unituig the whole 
iXHintiy under nationalism for the sole purpose of the 

ICweigiKr. because they realize that the native princes, landloids; 
lactCMy owners, moneylendeis. who woidd contrd the Gormmment, 
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would be not less oppressive than the foreigner. *Land to the 
tiller’ will be our most powerful slogan, because India is an 
agricultural country and the majority of the population belong 
to the landless pea^tiy. Our programme al^ calls for the 
organization of the Indian proletariat on the basis of the dass 
struggle for the foundation of a Communist State, based during 
the transition period on the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

We call upon the workers of all countries especially Great 
Britain to help us to realize our programme. The proletarian 
struggle in India as well as in other dependencies of Great Britain 
should be considered as vital factors in the International 
Proletarian Movement. Self-determination for India merely 
encourages the idea of bourgeois nationalism. Denounce the 
masked imperialists who claim it and who disgrace your name 
(of British workers). The fact that India is ruled by the 
mightiest imperialism known to history makes any kind of 
revolutionary organization among the working class almost 
impossible. The first step towards the social revolution must be 
to create a situation favourable for organizing the masses for 
final struggle. Such a situation can be created only by the over¬ 
throw or at least the weakening of the foreign imperialism which 
maintains itself by military power. 

“Cease to fall victims to the imperialist cry that the masses 
of the East arc backward races and must go through the heil 
fires a capitalists exploitation from which you are struggling to 
escape”—“we appeal to you to realize the Indian revolutionary 
movement as a vital part of the world proletarian struggle against 
capitalism. Help us to raise the banner of social revolution in 
India and to free ourselves from Capitalistic Imperialism that wc 
may help you in the final struggle for the realization of the 
univemal Omununist State.” 

Sd/- Manabendra Nath R(^ 

Abani Mukherji 
Santi Devi. 

This appeal, with its orthodox LeninlMn and its tnisr^aHing 
of Indian politics woven into an indtdnent to rebellion, is 
leminisoent of a letter addressed by Lenin to the British Labour 
I^y just bef<^ the Scarborough Conference. That letter 
l^untod the Conference against Bolshevism and aU its works and 
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led to a descisive repudiation oi Third International. This appeal 
may well have a similar eff^ if it comes to notice in India. 
StiU the writers* belief in indegenous Bolshevism in India is 
interesting, if not insignifk^t. 

August.—1 IO—Deposit. 

Indian Revolutionaries Abroad. 

Some scraps of information are available regarding a few 
well-known persons, which indicate how they are working 
together. Mohendra (sic) Nath Ray was received in Euro^ 
by Birendra Nath Das Gupta, who forwarded him to Germany 
on his way to Reval. Birendra Nath Ghosh, recently released 
from the Andamans and now in Calcutta, is corresponding with 
Das Gupta, but with what object it is not known. Das Gupta 
himself wishes to return to India. A. A. Mirza, so l(mg 
identified with Islamic and Pro-Bolshevik agitation in England, 
has at last made his way to Rome. Italy has become a most 
important centre of revolutionary intrigue. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 
an old associate of Lajpat Rai in America where he stiU is, has 
applied for a passport to France. Mrs. Naidu has been travd- 
ling in Europe to the great interest of the revolutionaries, of 
whom Das Gupta writing to a friend in Italy strongly advised him 
to get an invitation to Italy extended to her and to see himself. 
This same letter described the printing of propaganda in Italy 
and their distribution through Germany and America. 

Chattopadhyaya remains in Stockholm. He is reputed to 
receive Bolshevik money, though be is often short of funds and 
is thought to supplement his own earnings with the help of 
Swedish friends. He receives anti-British literature frCHu 
America and republishes it in Sweden. He, too, has a plan fenr 
a communist revolt in India and is exmfident of its success. He 
bt^s to send it to India by hand in September or October. 

These details have been given because it is believed tlmt the 
Indian revolutionaries abroad are beginning to show a new 
activity. Th^ have found new Allies and, it would appear, new, 
plans. They are quite unpractical enough to build on die Impe 
a Communist revolution and tltey ate just as ready as tltey 
evw were to be exploited by unscrupulous associates. 
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September— 71— Deposit 
The Bolshevhc Menace 

When the last mail left England the Third International was 
sitting in conference in Moscow. 

The del^ates of Asiatic countries, India. China and Konrea 
etc. attended the preparatory Session of the Congress of the 
Third International and was warmly received. Royde (? Roy) 
who represented India declared that the flames of the social 
revolution were spreading and that Oriental peoples would soon 
follow the example of Russia. This Royde may be the 
ubiquitous N. N. Bhattacharjya. He was followed by other 
European speakers whose addresses were received with applause 
and are to be printed for propaganda purposes. Lenin is sakl 
to have announced {Figaro 22ad July) that Russia had no 
intention of pursuing the campaign against the West after Poland 
had been conquered, but that the world revolution would then 
extend itself to India where Irish Soldiers were distributing arms 
and munitions to the Hindus. 

Communist Party Of India 

Some time ago it was reported that certain individuals in 
Calcutta had subscribed to and were receiving the Wonkers 
Dreadnought from England. The names of these individuals 
were given and enquiry was made about them in Calcutta. 
One of them only, Muhammad Yusha Khan, has been found 
to be receiving the paper; it could not be ascertained whether 
others were receiving or not. Mohammad Yusha Khan is a 
member of a big firm in Calcutta dealing in salted bides, he is 
Wahabi and a cousim of Mohammad Akram Khan. Khilafat 
agitator and editor of the Mohammadi. Yusha Khan helped 
Akram Khan with money to start this paper and supports him 
generally in political matters. This paper describes itself as 
published by the C. P. (British section of the Third IntcmationU) 
editor Sylvia Pankhurst. Miss Pankhurst of course receives 
nKHiey from the Sovtet Government and attended the recent 
cixiferenoe of the Third International at Moscow. 

Attotl^r Bolshevik productiem has recently been found in 
India. It is called Soviet Russia and is published by Maartene 
Bureau in New York. This particular copy was sent gratis to 
the editor pf an Indian paper. The So^t subsidised DaUy 
Hendd airo ajqpeais to be teodwed by every mail. 
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Indian Revolutionaries Abroad 

B. N. Dasoupta: The most interestuig news of him is 
that he presented a petition to the Secretary State praying that 
the terms Royal amnesty may be appUed to him. He was, 
he says, a most loyal subject until the war broke out when by 
his youthful eagerness for democratic political progress and his 
then love for Turkey he was induced to help His Majesty’s former 
enemies. He makes the usual promises to amend and devote 
his full time and energy to further the industrial and commerdal 
development of His Majesty’s Indian Empire. 

This merely means that, as reported from another source, 
he is home sick and anxious to return to India. He is said to 
believe, probably rightly, that the development of Indian indus¬ 
tries is a fundamental step towards revolution. There is certainly 
no evidence of the sincerity of his repentence in the record of his 

recent activities . He has great faith in 

the Bolsheviks and says an agreement has been reached between 
them and the Indian revolutionaries. The main centre of work 
are, he says. Moscow, Kabul and New York, San Fransisco and 
a small centre in England. Among the Indians in Moscow are 
Mukherjee, M. N. Roy and Halfsri (?) and Rash Behari Bose 
is according to him in Afghanistan along with Mahendra Pratap 
and Acliarya. 

It is perfectly true that M. N. Roy (N. N. Bhatta- 
charyya) is in Russia and that Mahendra Pratap and 
Acharya are in Afghanistan. But nothing has been heard 
previously of Bose going to Afghanistan, a fact which would m(»t 
probably have come to notice had it occured. About Mukherjee 
there are excellent grounds fc»: believing him to have stayed in 
Germany to watch the work there. M. N. Roy won a consider¬ 
able reputation for himself among the Indians in America by 
his communism In Mexico, and since he has arrived in Europe 
he has set himself to work on Bolshevik rather than on nationalist 
hoe. His presence must toid to eclipse the old Indian Cmn- 
mittee to whom by his Communist Manifesto he has declared 
himself antagcmistic. But all the Berlin Indians are said to be 
amiocis to join the Bolsheviks. 

i;^Ari€HAND VaRMA 

' This man daims ftx- himsdf a considerable past as t revc^- 
riiCmaiy and to have been me ctf the first Ihdko **teiTorists.** 
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He is now a convinced Bolshevik end apparently in toiu^ with 
some of the leaders, but he is rather out of touch widi the 
Indian movement. 

Indian Communists 

Reporte about the following individuals have been received 
and are summarized below :— 

Daup Singh Gil. described as the son of a peasant in 
Patiala State and brother of a daooit who was hanged, arrived in 
Switzerlami from America during the war. He was suspected 
by the German Government of being a British spy and was 
enticed into Germany and arrested. He rcmained in Jail, where 
he made acquaintance of Licbknecht until the Revolution. He 
was set free with Liebknecht and was supported by him and his 
party, through whom he came to know Carman and Russian 
Communists. Radek being one of his intimate friends. From 
them he conceived the idea of trying to introduce Communism 
into India and himself became a Communisit. His etlorts to 
secure the support of other communists were failed by his ignor¬ 
ance of German, he therefore associated Mansur (Dr. Mansur) 
with himself and thus made his own progress easy. 

Chattopadhyay is still in Stockholm and states that be too 
has hopes of obtaining Bolshevik money, with which he intends 
to start a paper called the “Indian Communist” to be distributed 
free all over the world. He has seen Kamenoff, who gives him a 
sham contract for purchasing chemicals in order to blind the 
police. He corresponds with Germany and Russia through 
Bolshevik couriers, is anxious to get B. N. Dutta from Berlin 
to help him and accuses Har Dayal of having been bought by 
the British Government...His faith is entire¬ 

ly fixed on the Bolsheviks, who are said to be preparing for an 
Indian Revolution in March next year, and whose Bureau of 

Eastern Propaganda is working har^r than ever. 

Chatto also Hopes to make Bolsheviks of all Indians and 
intends to start with Rabindranath Tagore, whom he expects in 
Stockholm in Sef^mber and Och^r and vriiose recent utterance 
have been such as to encourage Chatto*8 ht^pes. 

October 192(>-r^5l Deposit. 

Saldatvala has bear in conununicatioa with Roy (N. N. 
Bh att acharji) -whilst the latter was in Moscow through a delegate 
who attended the conference from Gkii^ow who has now return- 
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ed. Roy wants Saklatvala to establish an Indian Commimist 
group associated with the British C3ommunist Barty. He states 
be has been seeking to influence in the direction of improving 
conditicHis oi Indian workmen* and is in thorough agreement with 
Saklatvala in despising the Indian National Congress, which he 
regards as **an il^al assembly of a few aristocratic gentiemen’* 
called together in order to dominate the mass of the people. 

The Bolshevik Menace 

Moscow Conference—Reliable information gives names- of 
delegates who represented various sections.of British India as; 


(1) 

Mahcndra Pratap. 

(4) 

Roy. 

(2) 

Suhrawardy. 

(5) 

Mantu. 

(3) 

Martin. 

(6) 

BarkatuUah. 


(7) Unknown. 


All these men are well-known; Martin and Roy are two 
aliases of M. N. Bhattacharji. As far as their succeeding move¬ 
ments arc concerned Suhrawardy is at present under examination 
at Constantinople where he want via Tiflis,, which place he com¬ 
municated with his family in Bengal asking for money and stating 
he was “quite well.” 

N. N. Bhattacharji is reported to be with Jamal Pasha’s 
mission to Afghanistan and there is some reason to believe that 
he may attempt to enter India. 

B. N. Das Gupta is going to Stockholm as soon as his 
brother arrives, but he expects to return in about a month. 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and B. N. Dutt from 
Berlin are also olf to Stockhdui. There is to be a meeting of 
the members of the Executive Committee of the Indian National 
Society as soon as everyone is assembled. Dutt has sent a wire 
in Cipher to Das Gupta to proceed to Stockholm at once. 

April 1920—103 Deposit. 

Indian Revolutionaiues Abroad 

The Berun Hindu Group : B, N. Dutt’s correspondence is 
Still the main source of news of this dwindhiig body Of the 
l^reotmdleables. He recently wrote that the “Traitors” had left 
Connany for London a few days previouidy; that some of them 
afprovets like Dr. C. Chakravaity and among them was one 
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likely to keep his word and work furtively ia India. Dutt 
remarked that he was delighted to have got rid of these useless 
persons and to be left with a dean sheet, though there were still 
some who would have to be removed. Now was the time, he 
said, to procure fresh blood from India to assist in the accomplish' 
ment of their heavy task. Accordingly he asked Das Gupta at 
least to induce Jatin Sette (?) and Fazlul Hak Hasrat Mohavi 
(an Aligarh graduate) to join him as soon as possible; he added 
that he had addressed a similar request to Chattopadhyaya. 

It is believed that Hasrat Mohavi (or Mohani) is identical 
with the individual interned in India for complidty in the silk 
letter case; in short the individual now so prominent in the 
Khilafat agitation. Regarding Jatin Sette (?) Das Gupta remark¬ 
ed in conversation that he was an extreme revolutionary who had 
been interned but was now free. He is an M.A. of Calcutta 
whose real name may be Jatindranath Sen or Seth. . 

The Bolshevik Menace 

Soviet Designs on India : That the Bolshevik Government 
is thoroughly earnest in its hope to provoke revoluticm in India, 
as the best means of wrecking the British empire, has I think, 
been so proved as to leave not the slightest doubt in anybody 
who is open to OMiviction. Bolshevik speakers and writers have 
cpenly proclaimed their intentions and spread the announcements 
over the world. From every direction have come secret reports 
of plans and intrigues undertaken to give ellcct to these designs. 
Every revolutionary party or society seems secure in its hope 
of financial and other assistance from Lenin and his friends. 
The distinction, therefore, which is made for dearness in this 
report between revolutionary bodies and Bolshevik agencies is a 
false distinction, because now-a-days every revolutionary organisa¬ 
tion whatever its origin seeks alliance with Bolshevism. 

The important question then is by what methods the 
Bolsheviks can hope to execute their plans in India. They can 
rely either on an invasion from Central Asia of forces rais^ by 
themselves, or on indigenous agencies in India, or m a combina- 
tkm oi the two. Indigenous agencies are certainly Imrd at work 
to promote disaffection against government. Tteir methods are 
certainly skilful and as such are likely to rot the core eff Govern¬ 
ment’s strength by disaffecting its servant nulitaiy and civil and 
by destroying the influence of the more conservative elements of 
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Indian Society through the promotion of a governm^t of dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat. That their methods are disguised as 
Khilafat agitation or election campaign need not aifect their result. 
As regards the likelihood of invasion this seems more remote. 

Indian Bolsheviks: A report from Geneva of the 18th 
February declares that Bravin, the Bolshevik emissary has made 
bis way into India with three Indian assistants and that he is 
working round about Peshawar where a secret conference was 
to be l»Id in February. This Conference was to have been of 
the greatest importance as it was to have united the islamic 
and non-islamic parties for the war against England; and one 
Nafis was anxious to attend at all costs. 

Enquiry is made about Nafis who is said to be a native 
of Trans-Caspia, who was in Calcutta in 1902-05 and visited 
Persia, Moscow, Switzerland and Berlin where he was associated 
with Chempakaraman PUlai. He may possibly be identical with 
the notorious Abdul Hafiz of the Zurich Bomb case. But the 
report, so far as the object of the Peshawar Conference is con¬ 
cerned, is givra with the greatest reserve. 

Another report states that there are now 150 Indians in 
Moscow and Petrograd who are undergoing instructions in the 
art of propaganda. When qualified in these schools, Indians 
return to their native country. A German named Preetz or 
Praetz, long ^gaged in India as merchant or manufacturer in 
the textile trade and now in Berlin is declared to have stated 
that he had received from Lenin the enormoeus sum of 50 
million United States gold dollars and 1 Milliard of Czarist paper 
roubles for the purpose of propagating the Bolshevik gospel in 
India. 

Imported Bolshevism in India 

The letters printed below have a peculiar interest, whether 
they are explained as emanating from real Bolshevik emteries 
or from Indians aiming Bolshevism. There is no foundatton in 
fact for the widely spread rumour that Bravine has succeeded 
in entering India with two of his assistants. In fact he was 
superseded in Afghanistan by Suxitz and is believed now to be 
in Caucasia. But this name may be a cloak f(H^ die emissaries 
vrho actually are in India. 
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Camp Bat IChel 

To Via Malakand 

The Editor, N.W.F. Province 

’“The Englishman”, Calcutta. The lOth April, 1920. 

Dear Sir, 

His Excellency M. Bravine has directed me to inform you 
that the Soviet Govemmeijt will watch with great interest the 
reposed treaty of friendship between Great Britain and the God* 
Granted Kingdom of Afghanistan. No doubt his Majesty Amir 
AmanuUah Khan A1 Ghazi has gained his ccmiplete independence 
through the enCigies of his able Foreign Minister Sardar Mahmod 
Beg Khan Tarzi, and is at liberty to establish his friendly rela* 
tions with the Foreign Powers, but the special points wc are 
anxious to know are;— 

1. What win be the fate of the frontier people who are 
looking anxiously towards Afghanistan for protecting 
them from British Government’s a^rcssiveness ? 

2. Under whose control the frontier tribes will be placed ? 

3. By remaining friendly with Afghanistan, will the 
Indians get self*govemment from the British? 

4. Will Afghanistan gain some thing from the British? 

The case of Egypt and Persia, is before the eyes of the 
whde world. Our agents in Simla and Delhi have informed us 
that for the sake of her interest in Persia and Mesopotamia, the 
British Government have resolved to crush the old Turkish 
Muslim Government and to show their impartiaiity and innocence 
to the Islamic worid, they are prepared to grant some conces* 
sioDS to the Afghan Government who will be asked instead to 
check the Bolshevik advance on India. 

1 will communicate with you on the subject again on arrival 
at Kashmir. Will you kindly publish it in your paper and also 
inform the Government about it? 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) M. Akxief 
Chi^ A^t to Bolshevik’s 
Bureau for Northern India. 
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To 

The Editor, 

“The Amrita Bazar Patrika”, Calcutta, 

* the letter above- 

Dear Sir, 

1 am directed to forward you a copy of a letter on reverse* 
and beg to publish it in your paper. 

Mr. Lenin has read the dreadful account of massacre at 
Jallianwala Bagh in your esteemed paper and has authorised me 
to make this known to the people of India that the Soviet 
Government arc in full sympathy with the just cause of their 
Indian brethren. As you are editing the best nationalist paper 
in India, I have ventured to send this letter to you for publica¬ 
tion in case the “En^ishman” does not care to take any action 
on it. 

Copy forwarded 
to the Editor, 
the “Democrat” 
for information. 

Mahendra Nath Roy 

This Indian revolutionary escaped arrest in the United States 
by fleeing to Mexico with his American wife. There he con¬ 
tinued the production of pamphlets and literature attacking the 
British Indian Government. On one occasion, as reported at the 
time, he offered the fruits of his labours to the German embassy 
for any purpose for which they could be employed. It was there 
too that he was converted to the Cbmmunist Creed and associated 
himself with Lynn A. E. Gale and other Bolsheviks and 
eventually became the leader of the Mexican Communists. But 
for a brief appearance as a labour agitator at Tampico his 
Bolshevism found only a literary expression, so far as is at 
present known. It is now reported that he left Mexico on 
January 15th last and that he is believed to be on his way to 
Russia via Spain. Since his departure 'EL Communists' the (Kgan 
qi the Communist Party has not appeared and it is tho^ht that 
lade of funds and lack of a suitable person to take directiem of 
it win prevent its reappearance in future. 


Yours eternally. 

(Sd.) M. Alexief 
Chief Agent to Bolshevik 
Bureau for Northern India. 
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June 1920—78—Deposit. 

“Lenin the Strategist”— “Lenin has very good rea^ for 
the Indian, Egyptian. Persian and other Nationalist intrigue whidi 
he is promoting against Great Britain. He regards it as impos¬ 
sible to exercise and direct inhuence on the English workmen 
which would lead them along the paths of communism. Cons¬ 
ciously or unconsciously, the English working man feels himself 
to be the Centre of an Empire, the prosperity of which depends 
on its colonies. He is thus too well off, and too deeply imbued 
with the idea of property and self-interest to be inlluenced by 
communist propaganda. The utmost of which he is capable is 
a progressive series of bargains with Capitalism and by that route 
communism Will never be reached. But, if England were 
deprived of her colonies, then her industrial condition would be 
no better than that of the countries of the European mainland 
and her exchange would fall as there has done. The English 
workmen would then cease to be prosperous or contended, and 
England could be made as ripe for communism as France or 
Italy. Therefore, in so far as England is concerned, Lenin is 
devoting himself ardently to the destruction of her Empire and 
the liberation of her colonies.” 

December 1920—86—Deposit. 

Bolshevik Propaganda in India 

Bepin Chandra Pal who had been on tour in East Bengal, 
and Sylhet, along with Srish Chatter^e, pleader of well-known 
revolutionary tendencies, has returned to Calcutta. Dfetailed 
report of his speeches during his recent tour show that they 
were of a more than usually objectionable nature. At Sylhet on 
23rd September he delivered a speech obviously intended to excite 
the people of that district most of whom belong to the Baisnab 
sect. Universal brotherhood and self-reliance, he pointed out. 
are the keynotes of the lives of both the Bolsheviks and the 
Baisnab, the only difference being in respect of violence to which 
the Bolsheviks are accustomed. Just as the Baisnab goes to Sri 
Brindaban, so the Bolsheviks, are also coming to India. 

Rash Behari Bose —Report was received sometin» ago 
that Bose was probably in Af^mstan in touch with the Bol¬ 
sheviks. This has to some extent been corroborated by a con¬ 
fessing revolutionary in Bengal who reports that another 
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absconder and associate of Rash Behari named Amaiendra 
Chattcrjee is in touch with the Bolsheviks, thiou^ Rash Behaii 
while a different Calcutta Police source reports that Amarendra 
has recently been in Afghanistan. 

A report has been received that Khalil Makdour. a member 
of the Egyptian party in Geneva, has been asked to jdn a Bol¬ 
sheviks Party which left Berlin in March to stir up trouble on 
the Indian frontier. 

It is noticeable that a good many rumours of imaginary 
Bolshevik successes are current in Northern India. These chiefly 
concern the relation between Bolshevism and Afghanistan, the in¬ 
tentions of the Amir to outwardly profess friendship and to 
suddenly descend on India at a favourable opportunity, and the 
spread of unrest among the frontier tribes etc. The return from 
Afghanistan of large numbers of ignorat Muhajirin is sufficient 
explanation in itself of the source from which these rumours 
originate, and there is no reason, on present evidenee, to suppose 
that they arc the work of Bolshevik agents who have penetrated 
India. 

In one of the recent numbers of the India News Service 
issued by the Friends of Freedom for India an account is given 
of the part played by Roy (N. N. Bhattacharya) at the Moscow 
Conference. According to this he showed himself ‘'pUts royaliste 
que le roV' in opposing Lenin, who wished to support existing 
Nationalist agitation in India as a means of overthrowing the 
present administration preparatory to the establishment of Bol¬ 
shevism. Roy held that agitation in India was confined to the 
middle classes, and that the purity of Bolshevik ideals should 
not be sullied by any cooperation with the **bourgeoi5”. He 
ultimately allowed himself to be convinrod by Lecun—the whole 
affair was probably a move to gain notoriety. 

The Berlin Group: It is reported from Berlin that Achariya 
who is now in Moscow, has written to Chattq)adhyaya in Stock¬ 
holm informing him that the Russians are now concsentrating 
their energies on rendering assistance to the Pan-Islamic Move¬ 
ment, as such, and as outside other political movement. This 
attitude, Achariya points out, must be strongly protested against. 

Upon receipt of tins letter Chatto dedded to go at emee 
in person to Moscow, it being fdt that should this line be taken 
up and persisted in by Russia, it would be hig^y (ktrimental 
to the interest of Indim independence. Fuitha it appears diat 
Putta has already sent an ultimatam on this subject to Lenin by 
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the hand of a lady who has recently gone to Moscow, named 
Oara Szetky (sic.). Das Gupta went to Berlin and from th^e 
to Stockholm, in order to join Chatto. Dutta was also to go, 
but had not, at the date of the report, obtained a passport. The 
three of them intend holding a conference in Stockholm and 
Chatto will then proceed to Moscow. 

It is understood diat should the negotiations with the Russian 
Government turn out unsatisfactorily, a violent anti-Russian pro¬ 
paganda will be started by the leaders of the Indian Revolutionary 
movement in Europe. At the moment they are at a loss to 
know bow to act. Das Gupta (who is tzavdling under the name 
of Haider) will return from Stockholm to Berlin, in about a fort¬ 
night’s time. Dr. Ghose, his wife and nephew have met Chatto 
but it is not definitely known where the meeting took place. 

Chatto’s intention of visiting Moscow has been confirmed 
from another source. It appears that he has received Bolshevik 
funds through Hcllberg who is a prominent member of the Central 
Bolshevik Committee at Stockholm, and that he intends to 
accompany Litvinoff on his journey to Russia via Reval. 

At the Baku Conference in &ptember Enver Pasha pro¬ 
claimed his agreement with the views of the Third International 
in the name of Algeria. Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Arabia and India. 

Roy, representative of India, was apparently responsible for 
the statement that there were over 37 million landless peasants 
in India and that the entire land was in the possession of some 
six or seven hundred princely families. He regretted however 
to admit that the national India movement was being carried on 
by the middle classes. It is difficult to believe that even Roy 
would make the preposterous statement that all the lands of 
India in the hands of some six or seven hundred princely families, 
but his regret that the national India movement is being carried 
on by the middle classes is entirely in the strain of a letter he 
wrote from Reval at the end of May to a friend in America. 
In the course of that letter Roy said. *Tf the Nationalists leaders 
don’t see our point cf view we are determined to part with 
them and even fight them if necessary, and it is inevitable that 
we must fight the Nationalists either now or later. I^ce we 
are convinced that the establishment of Nationalists Government 
would not emancipate the masses.” 

Roy is out for notoriety, and means to impress the Bolshe¬ 
viks with his importance. It is difficult to esthnate what influ- 
©Dce I» carrfes, probably it is n<A very great. From the latest 
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reports it appears that he has decided to remain in Tashkent for 
a few months and has abandoned his intention of proceeding to 
Kabul. 

Sneevliets, who was recently reported to be en route for the 
Far East, where was to carry on Bolshevik propaganda, has 
suddenly returned to Holland. It is strongly suspected that his 
change of plans was due to direct orders from Moscow, in con¬ 
nection with Rabindra Nath Tagore’s visit to Holland. The 
Soviet Government sometime back invited Tagore and Sir 
Jagadish Bose to a congress to be held in Moscow to discuss 
Orientalism and Internationalism, and Sneevliet’s mission was 
apparently to prepare Tagore’s mind for the proposal whidi 
would be made to him at Moscow. The Communists in Holland 
watched Tagore very closely during his stay, and as a result an 
adverse report concerning him is said to have been sent to 
Moscow, as Tagore did not associate with communists, neither 
were his lectures jqppreciated by them. 

Propaganda in India ; Many references have of late been 
made to Bolshevik plans for flooding India with agents and lite¬ 
rature, and that such is their desire no doubt. But there is little 
evidence in India to show that these plans have ever been carried 
into execution. 

It is possible that men have entered the country who have 
been supplied with money from Russian sources, on the under¬ 
standing that they would carry on Bolshevik propaganda; but 
once in India their connection with Bolshevism, has gone no 
further than taking Soviet money. Probably most of these so- 
called agents had no intention of carrying out their contracts, 
they desired to return to India and had no objection to return 
with money obtained at the cost u£ promises which they knew 
it would be impossible to enforce. 

So far as indirect methods are concerned, such as subsiding 
existing agitation, it is not easy to appreciate the situation. The 
labour unrest in large industrial centres is an obvious instance 
wtifire Bolshevfli: influence might be suspected. Of the promi¬ 
nent labour leaders, Lajpat Rai has Bol^evik leanings, Chaman 
Lai is in close touch wiA English Communists thremgh Saldatvala 
in London. It is therefore not diflicult to show a certain con- 
iMction with Russian ideas, but up to the present no proof has 

obtained of any Russian money behind the labour aghation. 
The rise in prices and econoimc causes generally are suffici^ in 
itiieinsetves to explain the present ^idcmic of strikes. 
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1 312—April 
J & P (S) 3698120 


Secret 

Dear Sir, 

1 forward, for mformation, a copy of the papers noted in 
the mai^, on the subject of connection between the Indians at 
Berlin and the Bolsheviks at Moscow. 

Letter dated S-3.20 
from the Italian 
Ambassador to the 
Foreign Olflee. 

April 312 

Translation No. 479 Italian Embassy 

Confidential * March 5th, 1920 

My Lord:— 

I have the honour to inform your Lordship in case the infor¬ 
mation may be of use, that according to news which my Govern¬ 
ment has received from Italian Minister at Berne, it appears that 
Djevedet Bey, proprietor of the journal “Idkam”, and resident at 
St. Moritz, where he maintains relations with Nedjmedden MoUa 
and other Unionists has declared that the Indians who were at 
Berlin have departed for Moscow with the object of negotiating 
with Lenin. (The news of the Indians’ departure from Berlin 
has also been confirmed by a telegram from Berlin to the “Neite 
Urcher Zleitung”). These men have had proclamation published 
in the various dialects of Western and Central Asia. 

Indian propaganda is said to have been greatly helped by 
the Unionists, almost all the Indians who were at Berlin beii^ 
inscribed as members of the Committee of Union and Progress. 
One of them has been sent to Switzerland. 

It appears on the other hand that Germany is preparing to 
^ve the maximum amount of support to this propaganda and 
that aeroplanes are ready to go to Moscow and organise from 
there a vast service of communications with Turkestan and 
Af^anistan. 

The Ri^ Hcn’ble Earl Curzon 
of Kedleston, K.G. 


Yours faithfully 
Sd. Illegible 
Secretary, 

Judicial & Public Department. 


India office 
Whitehall 
London, S. W. 1 
18ch March, 1920 


I have &C. 
(Signed) Impeiiast 
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Feb. No. 52 


Berlin to Swii^eriano 

Recent reports confirm the infomiatioQ ^en in previous 
weekly Report that the Berlin Committee are m communication 
with Ghadr Party in San Fransisoo and the Friends of FreedcKn 
for India in New York, 

All communications between the Berlin Committee and the 
outside would appear to pass through the hands of Das Oupta 
in Zurich where he is known as M. A, Haidar. This man has 
been recently described as the most active and dangerous of the 
Indian conspirators and has recently replaced Prabhakar as the 
leader of these men. From his retreat at Zurich he is in touch 
with many phases of the great anti-British conspiracy. 

A very optimistic letter reached him from B. N. Dutt in 
Berlin at the beginning of November. The writer asserted that the 
fight for India was about to begin, and that Af ghanistan would 
resume hostilities in six month’s time. He alluded in cryptic 
terms to a most fortunate event which has just occured and which 
made him feel sure that the days erf British domination in India 
were numbered. He pleaded the attention of British spies as an 
excuse of not saying more about it, but promised full detail 
when he met Das Gupta at the Socialist Conference in Switzer¬ 
land in January. He added that owing to the great responsibility 
of his work he had summoned Chattopadhyaya from Stockholm 
and was anxiously awaiting hb arrival. In a later letter Dutt 
gave Das Gupta news received ‘at last and after great diflficuky* 
from Indian Committee in Kabul. He described their activities 
in Afghanistan and their efforts to utilise Kashmir as a secret 
jumping-off place for work in India He wrote hopefully of the 
progress made, but excused himself from giving detaOs. (It H 
noteworthy that Har Dayal sometimes ago urged the desjrabilitx 
of making use of Kashmir, particularly for importing arms into 
India, and said he had a friend in Srinagar ready to help ). In 
a third letter Dutt informed Das Gupta that Chattopadhaya has 
sent Tarak Nath Das 5,000 Kronen through Ws attewney G^Jert 
E Roe (Roe is defending various Indians in deportation and 
other cases and was recently elected a president of Friend of 
Freedom for India). 

Das Gupta has also received letters j&rom Tarak Nath Das 
and SRUradm Nath Gho^ in America both appealing lot funds 
from flic Berlm Committee; Das on the grcMind fliat the wwk 
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he is doing benefits the Gennans as well as Indiiuis, and Ghosh 
on the ground that his work must be carried out on a far latger 
scale. Ghosh also said that he had received a- very impmtant 
mess^e from India together with a letter from a certain Satu 
which is to be delivered personally either to B. N. Dutt or Das 
Gupta. 

The Bolshevik Menace 

Activity in Centhal Asia ; Fifty-four schools have been 
opened at Tashkent, mainly for propaganda purposes where ori¬ 
ental languages are taught and some Indians are engaged as 
instructors. Propaganda literature is also being prepared. As 
a^nts become proficient they are to be sent to India, China and 
all other countries having a Muhammadan population. Those 
for India will enter mostly by Afghanistan under Afghan aus¬ 
pices or by sea under various disguises. 

The decision to concentrate all efiorts on India was recently 
re-affirmed by the Tashkent Soviet, because it is hoped to decide 
there the destruction of the British empire and the future of the 
world proletariat. It is understood that centres where propa¬ 
ganda wiU be partly prepared arc to be opened in India. 

■ 

REaPROCAL MOVEMENTS BETWEEN RUSSIA AND INDIA 

The following was issued by wireless on December 12th ■ 
“Russian papers report that an Indian Bolshevist Commission 
is said to have arrived at Samara in order to enter into rela¬ 
tions with Soviet Russia”. 

The Svenska Dagbladet of Helsingfors gave the following 
details about the same time:— 

“Indian Bolshevik Commission is aetually in Samara. The 
chiefs have declared that 300 millions of Indians arc awaiting a 
favourable occasion for rejecting the British slavery and that they 
want to join with Russia.” 

From Sweden too comes the report that about 100 ablators 
have been sent to India from the schools in Moscow, I have 
received detailed reports about 3 such agitators have been sent 
to India from schools in Moscow. 

Two are Finns who were expected at the be^ning of January 
to leave Stockhdm for India as propagandists. Thir names are 
given as Issenm and Karl Hanrin; but they were expected to 
travel with forged or stolen passports as Harry Bennet, American 
and Thomas Grieg. British. Issenius is believed to be identical 
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with Allan Usenius an extremely dangerous propagandist. Nothing 
is known for certain of Karl Harrin, but he is possibly Hurmev 
Aara, a Finnish Bolshevik of some importance in Stockholm. 

The third man is Dr. Max Fischer. It may be mentioned 
here thou^ he is not known as a Bolshevik, but he is employed 
by the German Ministry of Foreign AJSairs. He was reported 
in December to be on his way to Trieste for India for anti- 
British propaganda. He possesses 5 passports, three in his own 
name as commercial agent, consular agent, and tourist and two 
under an assumed name. This man is perhaps identical with 
a man of the same name who was working with the Chinese 
revolutionaries in Slianghai in 1916. 

4 

A Bengali Bolshevik 

The Intelligence Branch, C.I.D., Bengal has received the 
result of enquiries made with regard to Shaheed Suhrawardy, 
who was one of the first Indians to throw in his lot with the 
Soviet Government in Moscow. This man was a well-known 
revolutionist. His father Zahid Suhrawardy, a judge of the Cal¬ 
cutta Small Causes Court, has not heard of his son for a long 
time and is unwilling to talk about him. He believes him to 
be in touch with the Bolsheviks. An officer who knows the 
family recently ascertained from one of their relations that one 
of the members have gone to Russia via Afghanistan and been 
detained there. On inquiry whether any information could be 
obtained in Calcutta about Suhrawardy it was said that a Russian 
named Ivanhow could give information. This Russian was said 
to be a great Arabic and Persian scholar who had cxime to India 
to prosecute his studies and had been on friendly terms with 
Suhrawardy on account of the latter’s knowledge of Arabic. No 
Russian named Ivanhow is known in Calcutta, but inquiries are 
made to trace him. 

Indian Revolutionaries Abroad 

The Berlin Indian Committee 

Information has come from Berlin regarding many Indian 
renegades in Europe. This shows that the community is con- 
skferaUy exercised in mind regarding the iiltimaffi fate of its 
members, and that considerable friction exists between the 
liPndti mid Muhammadan members. Details are given to illus-' 
trate the case with which individual renegades, evm those who 
have not worked whole-heartedly with Germany, can obtain 
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grants of money from the German Foreign Office. The active 
organisations of the Indians at the moment are:— 

1. The Orient Institute 

2. The Indische Gesellschaft 

3. The Hindustan Sabha. 

It is not very clear to what end these dififerent org;misations 
are directed. The first seems to be working to maintain the 
pro-German and anti-British feelings of the various orientals in 
the lately belligerent countries. The second of which B. N. 
Dutt is the head is reported to be directly under the German 
Foreign Office, and all the Hindus in Germany belong to it. The 
third is the Indo-German Bolshevik Society founded about 6 
months ago by Dr. Mansur, Verma and Dalip Singh with the 
object of spreading Bolshevism in India. It is reported to be 
most flourishing. According to Dalip Singh it has members in 
Sweden, Russia, Austria, Egypt, Turkey and America and Is 
much helped by the local communist party in Berlin. 

March—^N o. 89. 

Press and Piatform Bolshevism 

The attitude of the Press towards Bolshevism is still follow¬ 
ing the lines indicated in a recent weekly Report. The opinion 
to be formed from a study of articles and speeches on the sub¬ 
ject is that the extremist politician is becoming more and more 
inclined to dabble in extreme socialism. Whatever may be the 
individual view of socialism there can be little doubt that its 
doctrines combined with existing conditions in India form a 
dangerously infiamable mixture. 

The chief exponents of Bolshevism in the press at the 
monment are the Hindu of Hyderabad (Sindh) and the small 
group of extremist journalists at Cawnporc who are connected 
with Pratap and the Prahhu. This group has been noticed in 
recent issues of this report. Now the Maryada has been inocu¬ 
lated with the virus. This paper belong to Madan Mohan 
Malaviya whose nephew Krishna Kanto Malaviya is the editor. 
Its circulation is about 1,600 and it is printed at the same press 
as the Abkyudaya which has a circulation of 3,500. The United 
Provinces QD which reports these facts, has drawn attention to 
these articles in the Maryada for February. Of these two are 
written by Rama Shankar Avasthi, assistant editor of the Pratap. 

The first article asserts that people now realise that no 
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amount of vilification or denunciation of Bolshevism can cfaed 
its onward progress. No one can be sure that it will keep witii 
the boundaries of Russia. It has propaganda in most Europeai 
countries and in America and is a great menace to capitalisn] 
and imperialism. Lemn and Trotsky are true patriots; the) 
have crushed their enemies, improved the economic condition! 
of Russia and are carrying on the internal administcatmu 
smoothly. Mr. Llyod George is in favour of concluding Peace 
with them. They have had to go through a very difficult ordeal 
but have come out successful. 

The Hindu of Hyderabad (Sindh) published on January 
30th an article on the “Bolshevik danger to India” from which 
the following is taken:— 

“In our opinion whether the Bolshevists attack or preach 
their propaganda or not. if the grievances of the public 
against the Government continue and the quarrels between 
labourers and the wealthy go on, men themselves under 
similar provocations as have the Russians will be affected 
with Bolriicvism; and subsequently, if similar bloodshed and 
disturbances occur, it will not be surprising. If this danger 
is not attended with risk today, it will be to-morrow. There¬ 
fore. it appears to be our duty to oppose this danger and for 
this we should prepare now. We should improve the con¬ 
dition of our backward brethren, and having shown our 
sympathy to them, we should strengdien the nation. Other¬ 
wise. if. like the rich people of Russia or England, we op¬ 
press the backward classes, thdr sorrows and grievances 
will re-act on this nation.” 

On February 2nd Jcthmal Parsaram, a notorious Sindhi agi¬ 
tator. lectured on socialism to an audience of 300. The speaker’s 
argument was difficult to follow, coloured as it was with facts 
distorted to suit his argument. He concludes by saying : 

“We should get more rights of Home Rule. Officers, you 
are only a few. It is our country and you should give us 
the reins. India is not yours, seventy five per cent of Indians 
are poor, and if you have their reins they will starve. These 
poor men you should care for. When they get the votes 
they will trouble you very much. What you call Bolshevism 
^ is really hunger.” 

^ ha reporting the lecture the Bombay Special Brandi re¬ 
marked that the lecture was significant for two reasons : “it 
shows how the extremists are deliberately fostering industrial dis- 
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content; and secondly how they pr at ‘iny rate a secticm of them 
axe prepared to welcome Bolstevism for the furtherance of their 
own ends. The reporting sub>Inspector notes that the whole 
trend of the lecture was to dispose the audience favourably to> 
wards Bolshevism.** 

It is perhaps worth noting here that Gale's Magazine of Re¬ 
volutionary Communism has been advertised for sale and ac¬ 
tually obtained in both Karachi and Bombay. The mugazioe is 
published in Mexico by a disreputable individual named Lynn 
E. Gale who fled from the United States during the war to avoid 
the draft. His magazine is openly Bolshevik and advocates 
“New Thot”. Gale himself is an associate of Narcndra Bhatta- 
charya alias C. Martin in Mexico. 

Specimens of Pro-Bolshevism anu other speeches in India 

Speaking at a Khilafat meeting at Lahore on February 8th 
last, Gobardhan Das, ex-convict is reported to have praised the 
Bolsheviks and said that the rich had no right to live so com¬ 
fortably when the poor were in trouble. He described Bolshe¬ 
vik principles as quite natural and praiseworthy and advocated 
them as worth following. He wished, he said, to sec Bolshe¬ 
vism preached and acted upon in India. 

The Bolshevik Menace 

Indian Revolutionaries AnRO.\D.: Rdiabte information has 
been received to the effect that Mahendra Pratap. Abdur Rabb 
and Acharyya are in Kabul at the beginning of January last. Hiey 
had previously spent two months in .Moscow, and had passed 
through Turkestan or their way to Afghanistan. In January too, 
Barkatullah was in Moscow, but was shortly to have gone to 
Turkestan. Chattopadhyay in Stockholm was asked to commu¬ 
nicate with him through the Moscow Foreign Oflicc. The last 
named was also instructed that it was desirable that he, Hardayal 
and other Indians in Europe should get in touch with repre¬ 
sentatives of the Russian Republic in diflerent places. Relations 
were also to be established between Indian communities in all 
parts of the world and the Russian Government. Men of integrity 
and prind^es were to be sent to Russia for propaganda work. 

Fnnn Christiana it is reported that the European Indian 
Committee is begitming an intensive {nopaganda in order to 
undermine the reputation of the British Govt Tlie general ignor¬ 
ance of NOrwe^^ns regarding India and their sentimental cha¬ 
racter are believed to favour the revolutionists. Otherwise 
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Chattopadhyay is reported to be foUowing a law-abiding lif^ and 
his sister Mrs. Sarojini Naidu is said to be lecturing on Indian 
subjects without reference to politics. 

The Soviet’s Interest in India 

The Gazette de Lausanne of February 12th has contained 
a remarkable article by one Sergy Persky entitled “Lenin et les 
Indes Britanniques.” This has been a stock subject with the 
French Press for sometime past, but most of the articles have 
been merely copied from English papers. That in the Gazette 
was of different calibre. The writer described the disillusionment 
which has overtaken the American politicians who in 1918 
denied that Bolshevism has any interest for them; and the dis¬ 
illusionment which awaits the British premier if he imagines he 
can confide in Lenin’s promises or trust him to abandon Bol¬ 
shevik propaganda when the blockade is raised. While Litvmoff 
exchanged sweet words at Stockholm, Moscow wcwked hard 
to Bolshevise Afghanistan and the British colonies and awaited 
the moment for effective work in England.... But it is India 
specially that they (Bolsheviks) attack.’’ 

In September 1918 the Q)uncil of Workmen and Soldiers 
at Moscow received five Hindus “Messengers of Indian People”, 
really creatures of Lenin, who picturesquely described the suf¬ 
ferings of their compatriots and the oppression of the En^sh. 
“All our hopes”, they concluded, “are based on you, our bro¬ 
thers”. “Come and deliver us and we shall bless you.” 

The writer then described two copies of a curious book 
which he had received from Moscow several months before. One 
copy was in Russian, the other in Hindi, and it was called :— 
“India for the Indians, Blue Book; collection of secret docu¬ 
ments. Edition of the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, Moscow, 
1st edition,” 

On the front page in large characters was printed:— 

INDIA FOR THE INDIANS. 

DOWN WITH THE IMPERIALISTS. 

LONG LIVE THE INTERNATIONAL. 

The volume purports to be a collection of consular reports 
and letters from India received during the Tsarist regime and 
taken from the Archives of the Imperial Foreign Office. 

r Describing the periodicai failure of crops, famines etc. die 
preface declares that it is the wcust of the errors to attrSiute' 
these entirely to natural causes. The only rational remedy is a 
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complete change of the agrarian laws and the formation of a 
grain reserve. But En^and will not allow India to reserve the 
grain whi(^ she requires for herself, since she lives by the ex* 
ploitation of her colonies. English policy towards India, both 
economic and administrative, is despotic in a degree equal to 
that of the old Tsarist regime. Neither the divine will nor the 
Indian workmen—so hard working and so well endowed for 
work, is to blame for the famines; the guilty one is the English¬ 
man. egotistical and ferocious, who for more than a century has 
sucked the blood of his unfortunate victim. “This abominable 
policy of England” is illustrated by descriptions of tlic army, 
the police and the system of taxation. 

As a result there is a national movement for liberty, which 
has united all classes, and is growing in strength daily with the 
ultimate object of throwing off the hated yoke. For England 
this will be .a terrible blow, England without India is of no ac¬ 
count: for this reason she has always refused to lighten her 
yoke. It is fair to say that England only entered the World War 
for the sake of India and the routes to India. Seeing danger 
from Germany and Austria she did not hesitate to throw one- 
half of Europe upon the other and finally to drag the whole 
civilised world into the bloody conflict. 

The importance of India to England is thus enormous; and 
the freedom of India is thus of vital moment, and every possible 
means of affecting it must be employed. An Indian revolution 
would cause a world-wide shock, and without an independent 
India there can be no general peace. We must therefore not 
only acclaim an Indian revolution, but with every means at 
our disposal we must work for it directly or indirectly. Let our 
Indian friends take this expression of our sentiments as a formal 
engagement to help them. In the not distant future we shall 
have the joy of seeing our two revolutionary roads meet and jewn, 
not only on the ground of national enfranchisement, but also on 
the yet more burning soil of the struggle of the classes and of 
the reconstruction of a new social edifice and order. 

Lenin & Bengau 

A report has been received which states that Lenin intends 
to from in Bengal an organisation based on the old Bande 
Mataram movement which is still vivid in the recollection of the 
natives. It also states that Lenin is the prime mover in the 
fabrication of paper money. 

C.I.—Tl 




June No. 53 

Indian Revolutionaries and the Bolsheviks 

A large amount of space has been given in recent weekly 
reports to account of the revival of revolutionary activity amongst 
Indians in Eurc^e which has resulted under Chattopadhyay’s 
leadership. A report has been since received from a source en¬ 
tirely independent from that on which previous accounts have 
been based. It is interesting both as largely corroboiating pre¬ 
vious information and as giving certain new facts. There arc 
naturally discrepancies, but the main outlines of the story are 
in agreement with what is already known. Chatto, it is stated, 
was in Moscow, towards the end of 1920, and whilst there suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining a promise of assistance from the Soviet 
Government One of the conditions imposed, however, was that 
Chatto should show proof that he actually represented the 
Indian Revolutionary and Communist Parties, and the proof ask¬ 
ed for was a “Mandate” signed by the leading revolutionaries 
and Communists. Chatto was not able to produce any such 
mandate, but is now engaged in drawing all the well known 
revolutionaries into his net so that he may satisfy the Soviet 
Government and obtain their assistance as soon as possible. 
This strengthens the surmise made in a previous Weekly Report 
that Chatto’s reorganisation scheme has been designed chiefly to 
attract Russian flnancial assistance. 

Of the fact which are new, the following are the most in¬ 
teresting. Chatto whilst in Beriin met the leaders of the Egyp¬ 
tian, Persian, and Turkish Committees, as well as several Ger¬ 
mans and Americans, and on all sides received promises of 
assistance and cooperation. He has been reproached for going 
too slow, and for holding meetings which result in nothing but 
talk, but he pointed out in reply that they failed badly once 
before, even with the greatest power at their back and their 
Mure was to be ascribed to the fact that they did their work 
without due care and amsideration. 

Oiatto has opened the old bureau of the Berlin/Indian Cdm- 
ndttee and has appointed Heramha Lai Gupta as Seqetary fm 
.the time being. B. N. Dutt has been made General ^cretary 
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for Europe of the Indian Committee. The ob^ts of the Indian 
Committee agree with the information already received, but a 
new suggestion is the smuggling of Communist propaganda Ute* 
rature into India by means of (Indian ?} saUors who visit various 
Indian ports. The Indian Committee do not consider it safe to 
send ‘‘trained** Indians back to India, and it is proposed to 
utilise the services of European Socialists and Communists for 
propaganda work in India. 

With regard to communication with India, the Committee 
have come to the conclusion that the only way this can be done 
are:— 

(1) Either through English Socialists, or 

(2) Indian students in London. 

In the case of the latter, only those arc to be employed who 
are entirely above suspicion. 

Interest now centres on Chatto’s visit to Moscow, and if he 
can succeed in persuading the Soviet Government to give him 
satisfactory financial backing we may sec interesting develop¬ 
ments. 

Chattopadhyay’s Group 

Further progress has jbeen made in Chalto’s scheme as far 
as commercial side is concerned. His proposal for propaganda 
and political activities, will probably be left in abeyance until 
it is known what assistance Soviet Government v/ill give. 

B. N. Das Gupta has decided to leave Switzerland and to 
establish the H. Q. of the Indo-European Trading Company in 
Germany where it is thought that most of the work will be con¬ 
ducted. As a further step he has secured accomodation in Berlin 
and Leipzig and has left Kasim to manage the branch in Zurich. 

Oiatto and Heramba Lai Gupta, it is now known, will not 
openly join the company, as Gupta is passing under the false 
name of Lopez and Chatto is an absconder in a Swiss political 
case. The share-holders of the concern will be shown as:— 

B. N. Das Gupta 
' S. N. Das Gupta 

.S. K. Ray 

Abdul Wahid, and 

Ismail Kamil, who is described as a Barrister-at-law and a 
member of the Legislative Council of the Government of Cbylon. 

With regard to the recruitment of Indians for training in 
Europe if Is proposed to send S. N. Das Gupta and S. K. Ray 
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back to India to search for suitable men. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment are reported to be prepared to pay all the expenses incurred 
in bringiag Indians to Europe for this work. Some of thm will 
go direct to Russia for trainin g in Press Propaganda and others 
will be sent to the various branches of the Indo-Eur(^)ean Trading 
Company for industrial training. 

Chatto's Group is much exercised as to how be can get die 
mandate required by the Soviet Government. He had been con¬ 
sidering the possibility of utilising his sister (Mrs. Sarojini Naidu) 
for the purpose of approaching revolutionary leaders of India, 
but was not certain if she would be given permission to return 
(Note—she has already sailed for India). 

The Bolshevik Menace 

Baku Conference : Details from a reliable source has been 
received concerning the Indian Delegates who attended the Baku 
Conference hdd last September. These are said to have been 
seven in number, all residents of Peshawar, and with the excep¬ 
tion of one Abdul Kadir were by profession petty traders, Abdul 
Kadir who acted as leader of the delegation, is described as the 
only man among them who apparently had any education. The 
party as a whole did not take a very active part in the actual 
Conference though it is stated that they were well received and 
much appreciated. 

Four, other Indians arc mentioned who attended the Confer¬ 
ence. but not direct from India. These arc Ray, Mukherji, 
Maqbul Hussain and Misri Khan. The part played by Roy at 
Baku, and his subsequent activity at Tashkent, are well-known. 
It appears he is a personal friend of Lenin—^who places the 
greatest confidence in him. His object is not only to win 
“freedom” for India but also to revolutionise it into adopting 
Bolshevism. In a convei^ation with Quelch, the delegate to Baku 
frewn England, Roy gave him to understand that there were hopes 
of Communism being established at least in Bengal, if nowhere 
else. He based this statement on the ground that Bengal was 
the brain of India, and religious differences which work all the 
parts of India are less apparent in Bengal than elsewhere. 

Mukherji is stated to be working under Roy’s supervision 
in Tashkent in connection with the preparation of pre^aganda 
fcHT India. He is described as an energetic worker well-trusted 
by &e Bolsheviks, and he is probably indentical with Abani 
Mukheiji. # 
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As regards the methods to be adopted for propaganda in 
India it seems that a great point is being made of training Russian 
Muhammadans with fair complexions who resemble Europeans as 
far as possible. It is hoped to introduce these men into India 
where their European appearance would have great effect with 
the ordinary villager. 

Proposed Transfer of Propaganda Headquarters 

Proposals are on foot for the transfer of the Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries in Bolshevik hands from Tashkent to Kabul. Roy is 
believed to be behind this proposed transfer, which finds favour 
with the Bolsheviks, as they require a base nearer India. Roy, 
Abdur Rab, and Acharyya were reported to have left Tashkent 
about January 20th for Moscow to attend a Conference of Indians 
(Note—^Possibly a conference to discuss Chatto’s proposals). It 
was considered uncertain whether Roy would himself return to 
Tashkent, his presence among the propagandists not conducive 
to peaceful and united effort. He is not in good odour with the 
Indians, who are reported to be disaffected towards their present 
employers. Friction has also occured between Roy and Suritz, 
the Bolshevik representative at Kabul. A proposal has been 
made that Roy should be put in-charge of the advanced centre 
of propaganda at Kabul, and owing to Suritz’s unwillingness to 
work with or under Roy, it is believed that .Suritz may shortly 
be replaced by Legrand, the head Bolshevik representative in 
America, 

Chatto’s Group.- It is not yet clear how far negotiations 
for financial assistance from Soviet Government has progressed. 
According to Das Gupta a definite sum has been mentioned, 
£50,0(X). This amount is however conditional on Chatto being 
able to satisfy Lenin, both as to his position as leacter of the 
Indian revolutionaries and also as regards the feasibility of his 
schemes. Chatto has not yet been able to obtain the mandate 
required as a preliminary step. The mandate is to be signed by 
well-known persons such as Gandhi and other leaders in India 
and Chatto tlKmgh quite able to obtain signatures of Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries in Europe has not yet hit upon a scheme for approaching 
Indian leaders in India. The position is further coropUcated by 
the attituife taken up by Roy in Russia. Roy is also claiming to 
be the leader of toe Intoan Revolutionary party. He has consider¬ 
able iniicnee with Lenin and has done his best to disemdit 
Chatto. The latter on his part has, during recent months. 
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attempted to expose Roy to Lenin but apparently with little 
success. The matter would be sim{dified if Roy and Chatto 
would agree to wdrk toother but as far as Chatto is concerned 
he is not prepared to do this for the following reasons:— 

(1) Roy is not considered sufficiently clever or stable. 

(2) He IS believed to have embezzled party hinds. 

(NoteThis last accusation was brought against him by the Indians 
in America with whom he worked before his flight to Mexico.) 

It is probable that Chatto will utilise the visit of his sister, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, to India, to approach Gandhi and other 
extremist leaders on his behalf; until the result of her efforts 
is known matters will probably remain at a stand still. 

JtJNii No. 54 (Deposit) 

Indian Activity in Europe 

Chatto's Group : The question of obtaining financial 
assistance from the Soviet is still unsettled and remains the chief 
anxiety of Chatto and his followers. At the date of latest 
information (15th March) almost all the Indian revolutionary 
leaders were in Berlin, most probably in connection with the 
final settlement of the matter. At that time it was considered 
quite certain that the Soviets were prepared to contribute cash 
under certain safeguards, and Das Gupta had received a pro¬ 
mise to that effect conveyed through the Soviet representative 
in Berlin. It remains to be seen what effect the signing of the 
Trade Agreement between Great Britain and Russia, with its 
stipulation against anti-British propaganda will have on these 
plans. 

Chatto continues to direct his attention towards linking up 
Indian revolutionary movements in various parts of file world, 
in addition of Agnes Smedley of the Friends of Freedom for 
Inffia, who as previously noted, has already arrived in Europe 
and is working as his Seoetary, a proposal has been put forward 
that S. N. Kar should also be sent from America. If this pro¬ 
posal is carried out Kar will replace B. N. Dutt as head of the 
local Indian Committee in Berlin. 

The American link has further strengthened by the arrival 
in. Berlin of an American ioumafist nmned Lodonann. Locktnann 

' firing the war. a'financial intermediary between tu’ga- 
n toridoi i in America and the German Embassy and has atwaya 
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been in dose touch with the Indian movement He is a personal 
friend of Agnes Stoedley and is now being used as a Bolshevist 
propagandist and it is reported that he will shortly be sent to 
London with messages from Chatto to Indians m London. 

With regard to Chatto’s suggestion that openly revolutionary 
branches of his wganisation should be established in the impor¬ 
tant Eurqpean Capitals, an Indian Deputation recently approached 
the German Government on the subject and were given to 
understand that the title selected “The Indian Revolutionary 
Sodety“ an objectionable one and might give rise to 
trouble with England. The Government proposed that the 
Society should camouflage itself under the title of the “Indian 
Hews Service and Information Bureau, Limited”, it being under¬ 
stood that so far from interfering with any revolutionary acti¬ 
vities the German Government would render the Bureau its 
moral and material support. The inclusion of Agnes Smedley 
in this Bureau is under consideration. 

Friction between M. N. Roy in Russia and Chatto still conti¬ 
nues. It appears that Roy has induced the Soviet to despatch 
40,000 dollars to the San Fransisco Ghadr Party, Chatto heard 
of this from the Soviet Representative in Berlin and tried to 
stop the funds being despatched but was too late. He was parti¬ 
cularly anxious to suspend payment until all the European groups 
were united, under his own control. A further report regarding 
Roy states that he has lost influence through an anti-Amirist 
speech he has recently made and it is reported that at Chatto’s 
instance Roy was summoned and reprimanded. 

Chatto*s schemes for uniting all Indian revolutionaries in 
Europe under his own control have made further progress by 
the enlistment of the notorious Dr. Hafiz, who has agreed to 
become a member of the Central Executive Committee. It has 
furth^ been settled that Hafiz should go to Afghanistan and 
open amunition factory that at the expense of the Committee, 
with funds which (it is anticipated) will be received from the 
So^t Hafiz is an expert chemist and is at present employed 
in Austria in amunitions factory. 

June No. 287 

Dalip Singh Gnx: In Weekly Repeal: the 2od of May, 
paragraph 5, it was noted that Dal^ Sing|i GiU has been impri- 
by the Soviet Government to Moscow as a spy, at the 
xeqoest of the Bcadm-Indian Cmnmittee. This news has been 
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confiimed by a letter from DaUp Singb Gill addressed to the 
Latvian Consul General. Moscow, headed Butur^aya Prison 
Cell No. 30, Moscow, March 30th, 1921. A copy of this letter 
has come to our hands. It runs as foUoxra:— 

“There is no British representative in Moscow. I send you 
this petition and beg you to afford me help as you do to 
American subjects, as in accordance with the text of the 
trade agreement between Soviet Russia and England, pub* 
lished in the Pravda of the 22nd March, British subjects 
are to be immediately released. Please clear up this matter 
os regards my case ;uid obtain information regarding the 
possibility of returning to my native land.” 

This is Gill’s third visit to Russia. After Gill had become 
a Communist in the winter of 1919 he went by Aeroplane from 
Berlin to Moscow, where he met various Russian leaders. He 
collected a cormderable amount of money and on his return to 
Berlin, began to work on Communist lines. In the early summer 
of 1920 Gill again started for Russia, supplied vdth funds pro* 
vided by Gen. Hoffman and Talat Pasha, the object of his 
journey being to obtain further help from Bolsheviks. This time 
the aeroplane was shot down by fte Poles and Gill was impri¬ 
soned for some time. On his release he returned to Berlin and 
trained himself in a scheme to send literature from Berlin to 
Russia by air and thence to India. Gill afain went to Moscow 
in January of this year and while there was imprisoned as a 
British spy. His protest to the Latvian Consul, that as a British 
subject he should be relea.sed according to the terms of the trade 
agreement with England, contrasts strangely with his previous 
record. 

Chatto’s group and negotiations with the Soviet 
It is now possiHe to state further developments in Chatto’s 
scheme for uniting revolutionary work under one head. Dis¬ 
cussions with the Soviet Government have been going in for 
some time wifli a view to arranging a meeting in Moscow of all 
prominent Indian revolutionaries to se^ future plans and the 
part whidb Russia would play in thmn. This meeting was to 
be held in Moscow on hfey 2Sth. After a Co nferen c e 
tor two or three days it was hoped to place a complete sdieme 
bdoie the Soviet Government and before the Third botefsatioiial 
<Mi ^ Ist June. The subject of discusskm was to be bri^^ 
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the “best method for inaugurating a revolution in Imlia**. The 
following individuals were expected to be prerent in Moscow;— 


(1) M. N. Roy 

(2) M. P. T. Adiarya 

(3) Abdul Rab 

(4) Shafiq Ahmad (Recent¬ 
ly arrived from Afgha¬ 
nistan and one of the 
members of Provisional 
Government in Kabul) 

(5) Amin Faruqui (Secre¬ 
tary of the Indian Revo¬ 
lutionary Party in Tash 
kent) 

(6) V. Chattopadhyay 

(7) Dr. Ahmad Mansur 


(8) B. N. Dutt. 

(9) P. S Khankhoji alias 
Aga Khan. 

(10) G. A. K. Lohani (now 
definitely admitted as a 
member of the Com¬ 
mittee but not on the 
executive) 

(11) Nalini Gupta 

(12) Das Gupta 

(13) Agnes Smedley 

(14) Abdul Wahid 

(15) Dr. Abdul Hafiz 


In addition to the above, others were expected. There are 
35 members on the Tashkent Indian Committee and it is prob- 
aWe that representatives of this Committee were to attend. 
From Paris Madame Cama and Rao have been invited. 
They were reported to be willing to go provided they could 
obtain permission from the French authorities. Srinivasha 
Vishwamitra (an Indian recently expelled from Denmark as an 
alleged Communist) and Chatto’s brother has also been men¬ 
tioned in connection with the Moscow meeting, while it is said 
that some Indians have been invited from England. There 
selections have not been made without a certain amount of oppo¬ 
sition from the Soviet Government and its representative in 
Berlin, chiefly owing to the fact that some of the names in the 
list are tlrore of well known nationalists. Mrs. M. N. Roy, who 
arrived in Berlin about the 27th of April in connection with 
final negotiations, in particular object^ to the inclusion of 
Heramba Lai Gupta and stated that if he. and others like him, 
appeared in the Cbmmittce, the support of the Russian Soviet 
would be refused. The Soviet representative in Berlin confirmed 
Roy’s statement. Chatto then wired to the Russian Governmraat 
that he refused to be dictated to and threatened to break off 
negotiations. The result was a telegram from C!hicheiin himself 
to the effect that the Berlin Indian Committee might bring anyone 
they wished to the meeting at Moscow. 

Incidentally, it is reported, diere is no longer any doubt. 
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that the Soviet are thready financing the bidian Revoluttonacy 
movement. Every member who goes to Moscow meeting was to 
have his expenses paid, and was to receive a minimum 5,000 
marks. Chatto has had all his debts paid (15.000 Swedish 
kronens). Dr. Hafiz has been given 10,000 kronens as expenses 
for his wife and children. These payments have been made 
through the Soviet representative in Berlin. 

While these (fifilculties were being overcome a series of preli¬ 
minary meetings was held in Berlin in order to define the precise 
attitude the Committee should adopt, and to present a united' 
programme to the Russian Government. This, however, after 
much discussimi proved an impossible task. **The Friends of 
Freedom for India’* in America, for instance, are ready to accept 
Russian help for a political revolution in India but they will not 
tolerate any Communist propaganda. The Ghadr Party of 
America, on the other hand, are in favour of Communism. In 
Berlin H. L. Gupta is against Communist propaganda, whereas 
B. N. I>Jtt is in favour of it. Barkatulla and the “Provisional 
Government of India** party are in favour of political revolution. 
M. N. Roy and his associates arc out for purely Communistic 
work. These differences proved impossible to reconcile and it 
was decided that the first step should be to present a statement 
before the Soviet Government and the Executive of the Third 
International of the real position in India and thereafter as far 
as possible to follow their advice. 

Induns in Europe 


CHATTO’S GROUP 

The members of the Indian Committee were reported about 
the second week of May to be busy in securing passports and 
arranging details for their journey to Russia in view of the meet¬ 
ing of Indian revolutionaries in Moscow. A copy of a letter 
^en by Chatto to a fellow conspirator shows how matters were 
being arranged. 


Berun CIO Victor Kotp 
3id May 1921. 


De^ Comrade Vorovsky. 

Titis is to introduce to you Mr.- who will Mostly 

pvoceed to Moscow along with the Indian Delegation to take '- 
ps^ In tim forthcoming congress. 
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He will perhaps bring with him two or three ottor Indian 
comrades, and I should be very much obliged if you would g^ve 
them all the necessary help ^ their journey. It is extremely 
essential that they should reach Moscow in time for the Congress. 
Instructions with regard to their journey have already been 
wired from Moscow to the Legation here. Wc should be very 
much obliged if you would allow them to send their correspon¬ 
dence and reports by your courier, CIO Karakhan, Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs. 

It is over two years now since I met you at your legation 
in Stockholm, and you were not in Moscow when I was there 
last winter. 1 hope that we shall meet again, either in Moscow 
or in Rome. 

With comradely greetings. 

Yours sincerely, 
Virendra Nath Chattopadhyaya. 

To prevent mistakes, kindly consult bearer’s passport. 

N. B.—^Victor Kopp is the Soviet representative in Berlin. 
Vorovsky was at one time the representative of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment in Stockholm. 

It appears that H. L. Gupta is to remain in Berlin, where 
he will be in-charge of affairs during Chatto’s absence. It has 
been suggested that the ultimate destination of all the Indians 
who are going to Moscow will be Afghanistan. This is possible, 
but it is clear that their movements after the Moscow Confer¬ 
ence will depend on the decision arrived at by the Soviet 
Government and up to the present no information on this point 
has been received. 

June No. 55 

Indians in Berun : The Berlin Indian Committee has 
recently been suffering from an epidemic of ’^Spy Mama”. At 
their request Dalip Singh Gill has been imprison^ by the Soviet 
Government in Moscow. Dr. Mansur, who was formerly woiii- 
ing with Dalip Sin^ Gill in Berlin is now being carefully 
watched fhou^ he is in other respects free. At present he is 
^hdng FBndustanl lesscms in Berlin. 

Ram Bhattachaiji in Beilin is also regarded as a spy ai^ 
was brought to task by the Committee, and asked to clear him¬ 
self. This he did by ^ving certain rdEerfmees and by sbowu^ 
that lie had some (ff his teeth knocked out by the Indian I^ffoe, 
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Pending furtber enquiries the Conunittee will have nothing to do 
with him. S. K. Roy in Switzerland and Mookeiji who attend¬ 
ed the Baku Conference as an Indian delegate are also sus¬ 
pected and according to B. N. Dutta, Mookerji is to be shot at 
sight. Of lesser known individuals Varma and Kaul (not iden¬ 
tical with p. N. Kaul) are also regarded as British spies. In 
Paris A. Ghosh is under strong suspicion. 

The arrival of Agnes Smedley (of the F.F.I.) in Berlin 
has already been mentioned. It has now been ascertained that 
she made the journey from America by enlisting as a stewardess 
on an American Ship under the name of Miss Bird. On landing 
at Danzig the only document she could produce was a paper 
showing her as a stewardess. She then wired to B. N. Dutta who 
arranged with the Berlin Foreign Office that this paper should 
be visaed authorizing her to proceed to Berlin. Chatto has now 
managed to get her a German passport, and it is rumoured he 
proposes to marry her. 

Chatto’s Negotiations with the Soviet 

It is now possible to indicate the general trend of the nego¬ 
tiations which have taken place between the Berlin Indian Com¬ 
mittee and Moscow. Chatto has unsuccessfully carried out his 
schemes for linking up the revolutionary centres in Europe, He 
is in touch with American groups, such as the Friends of Free¬ 
dom for India, and has enlisted under his banner most of the 
prominent Indian seditionists in Europe, and he has formulated 
an ambitious plan of work which only requires money to be put 
into execution. Having reached this stage, his next step was to 
approach the Soviet Government, as the leader of the Indian 
(jommunist Party, for financial assistance. To investigate his 
claims and the representative nature of Us Sodety, the Soviet 
Government sent an agent to Berlin early in March with a view 
to test Chatto*s statement that his Society fully represented Indian 
opinion. The agent demanded a mandate signed by the well- 
known Indian leaders such as Gandhi, etc. Oiatto could not pro¬ 
duce the required mandate but he promised it would be shortly 
forthcoming and further argued. “If you could believe one man, 
M. N. Roy, who has ik> mandate from Indians why shtxild you 
sot believe us—a Sodety ?“ 

(Note — Chatto is reported to have hit on the alea of utilizing 
hb sister Mrs. Naidu to approach Indian leaders on her return to India, 
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in order to obtain their signatures. Mabamed in a recent speech, 
in sdtich he alluded to the intention of Government to arrest hint on 
some “absurd pretexts” and said that such a pretext might be a diarge 
of conspiring with Bolshevists through Mrs. Naidu.) 

Ultimately it appears the agent was satisOed and prombed to 
recognize Chatto's organization and returned to Moscow having 
promised that he would send them 100,000 roubles. It was at 
this stage that Chatto wrote to one of hb confederates explaining 
the situation, and the statement that Chatto had at last arran^d 
for financial support from the Soviet, which appeared in a recent 
Weekly Report, was based on thb letter. Later information, how¬ 
ever, shows that negotiations have not yet been concluded. 

In the third week of March a letter and telegram from 
Moscow was i:e<^ived by Chatto stating that it would be impos¬ 
sible to send the prombed assistance as M. N. Roy stood in the 
way. Roy, it seems, advised the Soviet that Chatto’s group b 
a Nationalist Party and not a Communist Party. “'Fhcy are the 
very people who were Nationalists at the time of the war for 
German money, now they have found Russian money and arc 
Communbts.” The Soviet agent stated that it was against com¬ 
munist prmc4)les to help Nationalbts. After receiving thb news 
the Indian Committee in Berlin were at a loss how to proceed, 
discussed innumerable plans which included a scheme for the 
murder of Roy. They were considering the advbibility of going 
in a body to Russia and of making a final appeal for support 
when the agent of the Soviet Government returned to Berlin at 
the beginning of April. 

At the date of latest information negotiations had been re¬ 
sumed. Chatto had wired to Abdul Wahid. B. N. Das Gupta and 
Dr. Hafiz, probably with a view to calling them to Berlin and pos¬ 
sibly with the intention of taking them with him when he goes 
to Moscow. 

The qpposition of Roy b clearly responsible for the set back 
which Chatto has experienced in his negotiations with the Soviet. 
Information which we recently received states that Roy’s attitude 
has now been made clear, as he has made an offer of coopera¬ 
tion with the Indians in Berlin provided they accept his terms. 
The terms include strict adherence to communbm and the ac- 
cej^ance of Roy as leader. It b the last condition which is res¬ 
ponsible for hesitation to close with Roy’s offer. Hcramba Lai 
Gupta, in particular, who has much influence in the party, b ab¬ 
solutely opposed to working under Roy. 
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Manifesto to the Delegates ot the XXXVI 
Indian Natk)nal Congress 

Fellow Countrymen, 

You have met in a very critical moment of the history of 
our country to decide various questions affecting gravely the 
future of the national life and progress. The Indian nation 
today stands on the eve of a great revolution, not only political 
but economic and social as well. The vast mass of humanity, 
which inhabits the great peninsula, has begun to move towards 
a certain goal; it is awakening after centuries of socM 

stagnation resulting from economic and political oppression. 

The National Congress has placed itself at the head of this 

movement. Yours is a very difficult task, and the way before 

you is beset with obstacles almost insuperable and pitfalls trea¬ 
cherous and troublesome. The mission of leading the people of 
India onward to the goal of national liberation is great and you 
have made this great mission your own. The National Congress 
is no longer a holiday gathering engaged in idle debates and 
futile resolution making; it has become a political body—the 
leader of the movement of national liberation. 

The newly acquired political importance obliges the Con¬ 
gress to change its philosophical background; it must cease to 
be a subjective body; its deliberations and decisions should be 
determined by the objective conditions prevailing and not accord¬ 
ing to the notions, desires and prejudices of its leaders. It was 
so when the Congress, national in name only, was the political 
organ which expressed the opinions and aspiration of a small 
group of men who ruled over it. If the old Congress dominated 
by ffie Mehta-Gokhale-Bose-Banerji combinatbn is dead, and 
discarded from the field of pragmatic politics, it is because these 
men wanted to build a nation after their own image; they did 
not and could not take into consideratitm the material they had 
to work with; they failed to feel the pulse of the people; they 
knew what they thought and wanted, but they did not know, 
neither did they care to know what the peo^de, the peofde which 
constituted that nation which their Congress also pretended to 
refnesent,—^needed for its wdfare, fcnr its progress. The old Con¬ 
gress landed in poUdcal bankruptcy because it could not make the 
Q^G(»$jlties of ,the common people its own; it toc^ for graiEed that 
'i^ ilkiDands for administrative and fiscal reforms n^ected the in- 
lare^ of the man in the street; the **grand old men** of the 
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Moderate Party believed that intellect and learning were their 
invc^ble mandates the leadership oi the nation. This lamen¬ 
table subjectivism, originating frcnn defective or tckal absence 
of und^tandlng of the social forces that underlie and ^ve 
strength to all movements, made the venerable fathers of Indian 
Nationalism betray their own child; and it led them to their own 
ruin, disgrace and political death. You, leaders of the new con¬ 
gress. should be careful not to make the same mistake; because 
the same mistake will lead to the same disaster. 

The programme of the Congress under the leadership of the 
Non-co-operation Party, is to attain Swaraj witliin the shortest 
possible time. It has discarded the old impotent tactics of secur¬ 
ing petty reforms by means of constitutional agitation. Proudly 
and determinedly, ^ Congress has raised the standard with 
^‘Swaraj within a Year” written on it. Under this banner, the 
people of India are invited to unite; holding this banner high 
you exhort them to march forward till the goal is reached. This 
is indeed a noble cause. It is but natural that the pec^le of 
India should fi^t for the ri^t of ruling itself. But the function 
of the Congress, as leader of the nation, is not only to point out 
the goal, but to lead the people step by step towards the goal. 
From its activities of the last year, it is apparent that the Congress 
understands its task and is trying to lind the best way of execut¬ 
ing it. The people must be infused with enthusiasm to hgh^ 
for Swaraj: they must be united in this struggle, because without 
union the goal will not be attained. 

Why was the old Congress discredited? Because it could 
not make the national question a vital problem for the people. 
Under the old leaders, the Congress was caught in the cesspool 
of political pedantry and petty reformism. Not much greater 
results can be expected if these are to be replaced by abstract 
idealism and political confusion. In order to deserve the name 
and to be able to execute the difficult task set before it, the 
National Congress must not permit itself to be carried awav by 
the sentiment and idealism ol a handful of inihviduals however 
great and patriotic they may be; it must take into consideration 
the cc^d material facts; it must survey uddi keenness the every¬ 
day life of the people.—their wants and sufferings. Ours is not 
a mere political game; it is a great social stni ggl f>. 

The greats problem before the 3^ Congress is how to 
enlist the fidl-hearted support of the people in the national 
cause,—how to make the igiK)rant masses follow the banner of 
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Swaraj. In order to solve tiiis problem, the first thing necessary 
is to know what is it that ails the masses ? What do they want ? 
What is needed for improving the immediate environment of 
their material existence? Because only by including the redress 
of their imipediate grievances in its programme wUl the Con*- 
gress be able to assume the practical leadership of the masses 
of the people? 

Several thousand noisy, irresponsible students and a number 
of middle-class intellectuals followed by an ignorant mob momen¬ 
tarily incited by fanaticism, cannot be the social basis of the 
pdlitical organ of a nation. ITie toiling masses in the cities, the 
dumb millions in the villages must be brought into the r anks 
of the movement if it is to be potential. How to realize this 
mass organization is the vital problem before the Congress. How 
can the man working in the factories or labouring on the fields 
be convinced that national independence will put an end to his 
sufferings ? It is not a fact that hundreds of thousands of workers 
employed in the mills and factories owned by rich Indians, not 
a few of whom are leaders of the national movement, live in a 
condition unbearable and are treated in a manner revolting? 
Of course by prudent people such discomforting questions would 
be hushed in the name of the national cause. The argument of 
these politicians is “let us get rid of the foreign domination first.” 
Such cautious political acumen may be flattering to the upper 
dasses; but the poor workers and peasants are hungry. If they 
are to be led on to fight, it must be for the betterment of their 
material condition. The slogan which will correspond to the 
interest of the majority of the population and consequently will 
electrify them with enthusiasm to fight aynsciously, is “land to 
THE PEASANT AND BREAD TO THE WORKER”. The abstract 
doctrine of national self-determination leaves them passive; 
personal charms create enthusiasm loose and passing. 

How can the Congress expect to arouse lasting popular 
enthusiasm in the name of the Khalifat and by demanding the 
revision of the treaty of Sevres? The hi^ politics behind such 
slogans may be easy for the learned intellectuals to understand; 
but it is beyond Ae comprehension of the masses of Indian 
people who have been steeped in ignorance not only by the 
foreign ruler, but by our own religious and social institutiems. 
$ttch propaganda based on the questionable doctrine of utiMring 
the i^Qfance of the masses in order to make them do the bidding 
of the Congress, cannot be expected to produce the desired 
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xesult. If the masses of the Indiaa pec^ie are to be drawn into 
the strug^ for national fceedom, it will not be done by ex¬ 
ploiting their ignorance. Their consciousness must be aroused 
first of all. They must know what they are fighting for. And 
the cause for which they fight must include their immediate 
needs. What does the man in the street need? The only 
aspiration of his life is to ^t two meals a day. which he hardly 
achieves. And such are the people who constitute 90% of the 
nation. Therefore, it is evident that any movement not based 
on the interests of these masses cannot be of any lasting impor¬ 
tance or of formidable power. 

The programme of the Congress has to be denuded of ail 
sentiments trimmings: it should be dragged down from the 
height of abstract idealism; it must talk of the things indispen¬ 
sable for mortS life of the common human being: it must echo 
the modest aspirations of the toiling masses; the object for 
which the Indian people will fight should not be looked for some¬ 
where in the unknown regions of Mesopotamia or Arabia or 
Constantinople; it should be found in their immediate surround¬ 
ings,—in tiieir huts, on the land, in the factory. Hungry mortals 
cannot be expected to fight for an abstract ideal. The Ccmgrcss 
must not always urge the people, which can be called the 
classical example of suffering and sacrifice personified, to suffer 
and sacrifice only. The first signs of the end of their age-long 
suffering should be brought within their vision. They should be 
helped in their economic fights. The Congress can no longer 
defer the formulation of a definite programme of economic and 
social reccmstruction. The formulation of such constructive 
programme advocating the redress of the immediate grievances 
of the suffering masses, demanding the improvement of their 
present miserable condition, is the principal task of the 3fith 
Congress. 

Mr. Gandhi was right in declaring that “the Congress must 
cease to be a debating society of talented lawyers”, but if it i:- 
to be. as he prescribes in the same breath, an organ of the 
•‘merchants and manufacturers”, no change will have been made 
in its character, in so far as the interest of the majority of the 
people are concerned. It will not be any more national than its 
predecessor. It will not meet any more (fignified end. If it is 
to represent and ddend the interest of one class viz. the mer- 
diants and manufacturers, it cannot but fall to take care of the 
common people. The inevitable consequence of this failure will 
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be the divorce of the Congress from the majority of the natioii. 
Hie merchant and manufacturer alcme cannot lead the national 
struggle to a successful end; neither will the intellectuals and 
petty shop-keepers add any appredable strength to the move¬ 
ment. What is indispensable is the mass energy: the country 
can be free, Swaraj can be realized, only with the conscious 
action of the masses of the people. In order to be able to 
execute its task, the Congress must know how to awken the mass 
energy, how to lead the masses to the field of resolute action. 
But the tactics of the Congress betray its lamentable indifference 
to and lack of understanding of the popular interest. The 
Congress proposes to exploit the ignorance of the people and 
expects them to follow its lead blindly. This cannot happen. 
If the leader remains indifferent to the interest of the follower, 
the two will soon fall asunder. The masses are awakening; 
they are showing signs of vigor; they are signifying their 
readiness to fi^t for their own interest; the programme of using 
them as mere instrument, which are to be kept in their prefer 
place, win soon prove ineffective. If the Congress makes the 
mistake of becoming the political apparatus of the propertied 
class, it must forfeit the title to the leadership of the nation. 
Unfailing social forces are constantly at work; they will make 
the workers and peasants conscious of their economic and social 
interests, and ere long the latter will develop flieir own political 
party which will refuse to be led astray by the upper class 
politicians. 

Non-cooperation cannot unify the nation. If we dare to 
look the facts in the face, it has failed. It is bound to fail 
because it does not take the economic laws into consideration. 
The only social class in whose hand non-cooperation can prove 
to be a powerful weapon, that is the working class, has not only 
been left out of the programme, but the prophet of Non-coopera¬ 
tion himself declared “it is dangerous to make political use of 
the factory workers”. So the only element, which on account 
of its social-economic position, could make Non-cooperation a 
success is left out. The reason is not hard to find; the defenders 
of the interests of the merchants and manufacturers betray 
unconKtiousiy their apprehemuon lest wage-earners should be 
encouraged to question the ri^t of exploitation conceded to the 
{nix^pertied class by all re^ctid)le society. The other classes 
which are called upon to non-cooperate, being dependent eco- 
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Qomically on the present system, cannot separate themselves 
from it, even it is damned as *'*satanic” by the highest authorities. 

Non-cooperation may prove to be a suitable weapon to 
fight, or better said, to embarrass the foreign bureaucracy, but 
at best, it is merely destructive. The possible end of foreign 
domination, in itself, is not sufficient inducement for the people 
at large. They should be told in clear terms what benefit would 
accrue to them from the establishment of Swaraj. They should 
be convinced that national autonomy will help them solve the 
problem of physical existence. Neither will empty phrases and 
vague promises serve the purpose; it has to be demonstrated 
by the acts of the Congress that proposes to achieve the amelio¬ 
ration of the people’s suffering, and that it will not neglect the 
immediate needs of the poor in quest of abstract freedom to be 
realized at some future date. 

For the defence and furtherance of the interests of the 
native manufacturers, the programme of Swadeshi and boycott 
is plausible. It may succeed in harming the British capitalist 
class and thus bring an indirect pressure on the British Govern¬ 
ment, though being based on wrong economics, its chances of 
ultimate success are very problematical. But as a slogan for 
uniting the people under banner of Congress, the boycott is 
doomed to failure; because it does not correspond, nay it is 
positively contrary, to the economic condition of the vast 
majority of the population. If the Congress chooses to base 
itself on the frantic enthusiasm for burning foreign cloth, it will 
be building castles on a bed of quick sand. Such enthusiasm 
cannot last; the time will soon come when people will feel the 
scarcity of cloth and as long as there will be cheap foreign cloth 
in the market there can be no possibility of inducing the poor 
to go naked rather than to buy it. The Charka has been rele¬ 
gated to its well-deserved place in the museum; to expect that 
in those days of machinery it can be revived and made to supply 
the need of 320 millions of human beings, is purely visionary. 
The boycott will enlist the, support of the manufacturers, but it 
will never receive a dependable response from the consumers. 
Then, all the doctrines of purifying the soul may be good for the 
opulent intellectuals, but their charm for the starving millions 
cannot be permanent. Physical needs know no bounds, and a 
political movement cannot be sublimated beyond material reasons 
and necessities. They are mistaken who say that Indian civili- 
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zation is purely spiritual, and that the Indian people are not 
subject to the same material laws that determine the destinies of 
the rest of humanity. 

While for any serious or lasting purposes, the Non-co-opmra- 
tion programme cannot be said to have achieved a small part 
of what was expected, the 36th Congress intends to go a step 
further on the road of Non-co-operation. To their great discom¬ 
fiture the leaders of the Congress observe the popular enthusiasm 
evoked by Khalifat agitation, and Non-co-operation subsiding 
day by day. The enlisting of several lakhs of members and the 
raising of the Tilak-Swaraj Fund cannot be accepted as a clear 
reflection of the popular support behind the Congress. Pessi¬ 
mism about the solidity of ranks and tenacity of purpose of the 
Non-co-operation demonstration has of late b^n repeatedly 
expressed by responsible Congress leaders both from the press 
and platform. To enlist his name in the Congress register and 
to contribute a rupee to the Swaraj Fund does not necessarily 
imply that a member will be ready to take active part in the 
struggle. In order to keep the artificially fomented popular 
enthusiasm alive, the leaders of the Congress have been looking 
for new diversions of an exciting character. But either cons¬ 
ciously or unconsciously, they would not lay thehr hand on the 
real cause of popular discontent and develop their discontent by 
helping the masses acquire consciousness. Instead, another 
irresponsible step has been taken. Without waiting for the 
annual Congress, the All-India Committee has sanctioned Civil 
Disobedience. But the very language of the resolution shows 
that its authors themselves are in doubt as to whether it can be 
carried into practice any better than the other aspects of Non-co- 
operation. The resolution asks “those who could support them- 
sdves to leave the government services”. Considering the fact 
that the proportion of the government employees unable to make 
both ends meet one day without their miserable salary, is almost 
90%, it cannot be expected that the response to this ukase will 
be very imposing. 

Civil l^obedience when carried into practice, will be some 
sort of a national strike. If everybody stops working the govern¬ 
ment will be paralysed. But is the Congress certain that every¬ 
body will readily respond to its call? If it is, then it betrays 
lammttabie ignorance of the material condition of tiie people, as 
well as of the economic laws that determine all social forces and 
peditical itetions. On leaving their civil and military occupation 
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thcHisands and thousands of people will be without any means 
of livelihood; is the Congress in a position to find work for 
them ? And it should not be forgotten that the lower middle- 
class element employed m the government departments, will 
never stoop to manual work. The Congress leaders seem to 
appreciate the complexity of the situation; because, in the words 
of Mr. Gandhi, “they are not prepared to provide employment 
for those soldiers who would leave the array”. With the disas> 
trous effects of the exodus of the Assam plantation workers still 
fresh in memory, how can it be expected that the same tactics 
would not be followed by the same result in the future ? The 
political organ of a nation cannot execute its task only with 
popular demonstrations. Our object is not confined to bothering 
the government; we are struggling for freedom. It cannot be 
realized unless the activities of the Congress are determined by 
a constructive programme; unless the leadership of the Congress 
becomes more responsible and less demagt^ic. 

Taken li^t-heartedly, the resolution of Civil Disobedience 
will end in making the Congress ridiculous. Because, in spite of 
all optimism, all enthusiasm, the Congress does not represent the 
interests of all the sections and classes of which the nation is 
composed. Much less does it advocate the material welfare of 
the workers and peasants who form the overwhelming majority 
of the nation. What is the use of speaking in high-sounding 
language when the speeches are not backed up by action, deter¬ 
mined and permanent ? The spirit of the people cannot be raised 
by such impotent tactics; nor is the government terrorised! 
They only discredit the speaker, sooner or later. The threat of 
declaring Jehad unless the Khaliphate is redeemed has become 
too hackneyed; the deferring of the establishment of Swaraj 
month by. month fails to inspire confidence in thinking people. 
Why do these bombastic resolutions of the Congress never come 
out of the airy realm of words ? Because the Congress does not 
determine its tactics in accordance with the play of sodal forces. 

It is simply deluding oneself to think that the great fennent 
of popular energy expressed by the strikes in the cities and agra¬ 
rian riots in the country, is the result of the Congress or. better- 
said, of die Non-co-operation agitation. No, it is neither the 
phillippics against the “satanic western civilization**, nor the 
constant xeitm^on of the Punjab wrongs, nor the abstract 
formula of {Qudifat diat have awakened the discemtent of the 
wretdhed masses, who appear to have once and for all shaken 
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off the spirit of passive resignation. The cause of this awakening,, 
which is the only factor that has added real vigor and a show 
of majesty to the national struggle, is to be looked for in their 
a^'long economic exploitation and social slavery. The mass 
revolt is directed against the propertied class, irrespective of 
nationality. This exploitation had become intense long since, 
but the economic crisis during the war'period accentuated it. 
The seething discontent among the masses, which broke out in 
open revolt after the war, was not, as the Congress would have 
it, because the Government betrayed all its promises,—^but 
because the abnormal trade boom in the aftermath of the war 
intensified the economic exploitation to such an extent that 
people were desperate, and all bonds of patience were broken. 

Newly developed industries brou^t hundreds and thousands 
of workers to the crowed cities where they were thrown into a 
condition altogether revolting. Sudden prosperity of the mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers brou^t in its train increased poverty 
and suffering for the workers. City life opened new visions to 
the workers hitherto resigned to their miserable lot as ordained 
by Providence. The inequality of wealth and comfort became 
too glaring. the worker got over the lethargic resignation typical 
of the Indian peasantry, and rebelled. His revolt, under such 
circumstances could not have been against this or that ^vern- 
ment; it was against the brutal system that wanted to crush him 
to the dust. Mass revolt is alarmingly contagious. The spirit 
was soon carried to the villages by various channels, and resulted 
in agrarian riots, which today are spreading like wild-fire all over 
the country. These are the development of the social forces 
gei^rated by objective conditions. The political movement must 
give up the pretention of iiaving created these forces, but must 
bend its head before their majestic strides and adapt itself to 
their action and reaction. It is these social forces which lend 
potentiality and real strength to the political movement. In fact 
every political movement is the outcome of the development of 
certain sodal forces. 

What has the Congress done to lead the workers and 
peasants in their economic struggle? It has tried so far only 
to eiq)loit the mass movement for its political ends. In every^ 
sbike or peasant revolt the non-oo-(^rators have sacrificed tte 
economic inter^t of the strikers for a political demonstration. 
The Cbngress from its intellectual, ki^lo^cal and material 
i^bofness, demands Swaraj and expats the masses <k popularion 

if 
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to follow it through thick and thin. It does not hesitate to call 
upon the poverty-stricken workers and peasants to -make all 
kinds of sacrifices,—sacrifices which are to be made in the name 
of national welfare, but which contribute more to the benefit of 
the native wealthy than to harm the foreign ruler. The Congress 
claims the political leadership of the nation, but every act betrays 
its ignorance of or indifference to the material interest of the 
majority of the people. So long the Congress does not show its 
capability and desire to make the everyday struggle of the masses 
its own, it will not be able to secure their steady and conscious 
support. Of course, it should not be forgotten that with or 
without the leadership of the Congress, the workers and peasants 
will continue their own economic and social struggle and even¬ 
tually conquer what they need. They don’t need so much the 
leadership of the Congress but the latter’s political success de¬ 
pends entirely on the conscious support of the masses. Let not 
the Congress believe that it has won the unconditional leadership 
of the masses without having done anything to defend their 
material interests. 

His personal character may lead the masses to worship the 
Mahatmaji; strikers engaged in a struggle for securing a few 
pice increase of wages may shout “Mahatmaji-ki-Jai”; the first 
fury of rebellion may lead them to do many things without any 
conveivable connection with what they are redly %hting for; theii 
newly aroused enthusiasm, choked for ages by starvation, may 
make them bum their last piece of loin-cloth.; but in their sober 
moment what do they ask for ? It is not political autonomy, nor 
is it the redemption of the Khalifat. It is the petty, but impera¬ 
tive necessities of every day life that egg them on to the fight. 
The workers in the cities demand hi^er wages, shorter hours, 
better living conditions; and the poor peasantry fi^t for the 
possession of land, freedom from excessive rents and taxes, 
redress from the exhorbitant exploitation by the landlord. They 
rebel against exploitation, social and economic; it does not make 
any difference to them to which nationality the expltfiter beltmgs. 
Such are the nature of the forces that are really and objeedvriy 
revolutionary; and any change in the political administration of 
the country will be effected by these forces. The sooner the 
Congress understands this, the better. 

If the Congress aspires to assume the leadership of the 
masses mdiout founding itself iq>on the awakening mass energy, 
it wU soon be r^egated to the dead past in order to share the 
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ignominy of its predecessor. To enlist the conscious support of 
the masses* it should approach them not with high politics and 
towering idealism, but with the readiness to help them secure 
their immediate wants, then gradually to lead them further ahead. 
It is neither the Khalifat cry, nor the Boycott resolution, nor die 
absurd doctrine of “back to the Vedas with Charka in hand”, 
nor the scheme of making the middle>class intellectuals and petty 
shc^-keepers declare a national strike that will unite the majority 
of the nation behind the Congress. Words cannot make people 
fi^t; they have to be impelled by irresistible objective forces. 
The oppressed, pauperized, miserable workers and peasants are 
bound to fight, because there is no hope left for them. The Con¬ 
gress must have the workers and peasants behind it; and it can 
win their lasting confidence only when it ceases to sacrifice them 
ostensibly for a hi^er cause, namely the so-called national 
interest, but really for the material prosperity of the merchants 
and manufacturers. If the Congress would lead the revolution 
which is shaking India to the very foundation, let it not put its 
faith in mere demonstrations and temporary wild enthusiasm. Let 
it make the immediate demands of the Trade-Unions, as sum¬ 
marized by the Cawnpur workers, its own demands; let it make, 
the programme of the Kisan Sabhas its own programme, and 
the time will soon come when the Congress will not stop before 
any obstacle; it will not have to lament that Swaraj cannot be 
declared on a fixed date because the people have not made 
enough sacrifice. It will be backed by the irresistible strength 
of the entire people consciously fighting for the material interest. 
Failing to do so, with all its zeal for Non-co-operation, for all 
its determination to have the Sevres treaty revised, despite its 
doctrine of Soul-Force, the Congress will have to give in to 
another organization which will grow out of ranks of the com¬ 
mon people with the object of fighting for their interests. If the 
Congress wants to have the nation behind it, let it not be blinded 
by tile interest of a small class; let it not be ^ided by the unseen 
hand of the **merchants and manufacturers^’ who have replaced 
the “talented lawyers” in the Congress, and when the present 
tactics seek to install in the place of Satanic British. 

While the Congress under the banner of Non-co-operation, 
has bcOT dissipating the revolutionary forces, a counter-revdiu- 
tionary denumt has appeared in the fteld to mislead the latto:. 
Lot^ out; the revolutionary zeal of the workers is subsiding, as 
shown by the dackening of the strike movement: the Ti^ 
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Unions are falling in the hands of refonnists, adventurers and 
government agente; the Aman Sabhas are captivating the atten- 
ti(m of the poor peasants by administering to their immediate 
^evances. The government knows where lies the strength of 
the movement; it is trying to divorce the masses from the Con¬ 
gress. This clever policy directed by master hands, cannot be 
counteracted by windy pharases and sentimental appeals. Equally 
clever steps should be taken. The consciousness of the masses 
must be awakened; that is the only way of keeping them steady 
in the fi^t. 

Fellow Countrymen, a few words about Hindu-Moslem u;iity, 
which has been given such a prominent place in the Congress 
programme. The people of India are divided by vertical lines, 
into innumerable sects, religions, creeds and castes. To seek to 
cement these cleavages by artificial and sentimental propaganda 
is a hopeless task. But fortunately, and perhaps to the great 
discomfiture of some orthodox patriots, who believe that India 
is a special creation of Providence, there is one mighty force 
that spontaneously divides all these innumerable sections horizon- 
tally into two homogeneous parts. This is the economic force : 
the exploitation of the disinherited by the propertied class. This 
force is in operation in India, and is effecting the innumerable 
vertical lines of social cleavage, while divorcing the two great 
classes further apart. The inexorable working of this force is 
drawing the Hindu workers and peasants closer and closer to 
their Moslem comrades. This is the only agency of Hindu- 
Moslem unity. Whoever will be bold enou^ to depend on the 
ruthless march of this force of social-economics, will not have to 
search frantically for pleas by which the Musulman can be 
induced to respect the cow, nor to make the ignorant Hindu 
peasants believe that the salvation of his soul and the end of bis 
earthly misery lies in die redemption of the Khalifat or the sub¬ 
jugation of the Armenians by the Turks. Hindu-Moslem unity 
is not to be cemented by sentimentality; it is being realised prac* 
tically by die development of economic forces. Let us concen¬ 
trate and dqiend on the objeedve. 

Fellow Countrymen, let the Congress reflect the needs of 
the nadan and not the ambidon of a small class. Let the Con¬ 
gress cease to engage in political gambling and vibrate in res¬ 
ponse to the so^al forces developing in d^ country. Let it prove 
*hy (feeds that it wants to end foreign ^cploitadon not to secure 
"the monopoly to the native propertied class, but to liberate the 
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Indian people from all ^ploitation, political, eccmomk and 
social. Let it show that it really represents the peq}le and can 
lead them in their struggle in every stage of it. Then the Con* 
gress will secure the leadership of the nation, and Swaraj will be 
won not on a particular day selected according to the caprice of 
some individuals, but by the conscious and concerted action of 
the masses. 


Manabendra Nath Roy 
Aboni Mukherji 
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To THE All India National Congress, Gaya, India 
Representative of the Indian people. 

The Fourth Congress of the Communist International sends 
to you its heartiest greeting. We are chiefly interested in the 
struggle of the Indians to free themselves from British domina¬ 
tion. In this historic struggle you have the fullest sympathy and 
revolutionary proletarian masses of the imperialist countries 
including Great Britain. 

We communists are quite aware of the predatory nature of 
Western Imperialism, which brutally exploits the peoples of the 
East and has held them forcibly in a backward economic state, 
in order that the insatiable greed of capitalism can be satisfied. 
The infamous methods by which British imperialism sucks the 
life blood of the Indian people, are well known. They cannot 
be condemned too strongly; nor will simple condemnation be 
of any practical value. British rule in India was established by 
force and is maintained by force; therefore it can and will be 
overthrown only by a violent revolution. We are in favour of 
resorting to violence if it can be hel{^d; but for self-defence, 
the people of India must adopt violet means, without which 
the foreign domination based upon violence cannot be ended. 
The people of India are engaged in this great revolutionary 
strug^e. The Communist International is wholeheartedly with 
them. 


The goal of Revolutionary-Nationalism 

The economic, social, and cultural progress of the Indian 
people demands the complete separation of India from im¬ 
perialist Britain. To realise this separation is the goal of kvch 
lutionary nationalism. This goal, however, cannot be attained 
by negotiation nor by peaceful means. Imperial connection in 
any form stands for nothing less than the control of the destinies 
of the Indian people by and for the interests of British ruling 
class; at best this control will be exercised in conjunction with 
the motive upper classes. But the control will be there, obstruct¬ 
ing the freedom ci the nation. 
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Revolutionary nationalism—the watchword 
OF revolution 

IMocation of world capitalist economy coupled with the 
strengthening of the world revolutionary nationalist movement 
caused by the awakening of the expropriated masses, in forcing 
• imperialism to change its old methods of exploitation. It 
endeavours to win over the co-q)eration of the propertied upper 
classes by making them concessions. From the very beriming 
of its history the British Government found a reliable ally in 
the feudal land owing class, whose dissolution was prevented 
by obstructing the growth of higher means of production. 
Feudalism and its relics are the bulwark of reaction; economic 
forces, but give rise to the national consciousness of the people, 
cannot be developed without undermining their social foundation. 
So the forces that are inimical to British imperialism are, at the 
same time, dangerous to the security of the feudal lords and 
modem landed aristocracy. Hence the loyalty of the latter to 
the foreign ruler. 

The immediate economic interests of the propertied upper 
classes, as well as the prosperous intellectuals engaged either in 
liberal professions or high Government offices too closely inter¬ 
linked with the established order to permit them to favour a 
revolutionary change. Therefore, they preach revolutionary 
Nationalism whose programme is **self government within the 
Empire” to be realised gradually by peaceful and legal means. 

This programme of constitutional democracy will not be 
opposed by the British Government for ever, since is does not 
interfere with the final authority of imperialism. On the con¬ 
trary its protagonists are the potential pillars of imperial 
domination. 

freedom or Slavery—there is no Middle Course 

The policy of liberal imperialism heralded in 1909 by tiie 
Morley-Minto Reforms and inaugurated in 1919 by the intro> 
duction by the Government of India Act, will culminate sooner 
or later in Home Rule or Dominion status for India. The repe¬ 
tition ci the fiasco tiie Iris^ Free State and Egyptian **Inde- 
l^fflodence” can be expected in India. Those who look uppn 
ahy such veotualiQr as a sedution of the national questimi axe to 
bUj couK^ed as the henchmi^ of imperialism. The movement 
^ by the National Congress must rid itself of all such .dements 
and be fine from any illusion about a **change of heart” cm the 
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part of the British. The Xndiaa pec^le must be free or be 
crushed to death by British imperialism; there is no middle 
course. And the people of India will never liberate theihselves 
from the present slavery without a sanguinary revolutionary 
struggle. 

The social basis of a revolutionary nationalist movement 
cannot be all inclusive, because economic reasons do not permit 
all the classes to participate in it. Only those sections of the 
people, therefore whose economic interests cannot be reconciled 
with imperialist exploitation under any make-shift arrangement, 
constitute the backbone of your movement. These sections 
embrace the overwhelming majority of the nation, since they 
include the bankrupt middle classes, pauperised peasantry and 
the exploited workers. To the extent that these objectively 
revolutionary elements are led away from the influences of 
social reaction, and are freed from vacillating and compromising 
leadership, tied up spiritually and materially with the feudal 
aristocracy and capitalist upper classes, to that extent grows the 
strength of the nationalist movement. 

The last two years were a period of mi^ty revolutionary 
upheaval in India. The awakening of the peasantry and of the 
proletariat struck terror in the heart of the British. But the 
leadership of the National Congress failed the movement in this 
intensely revolutionary situation. 

Relation between the Communist International and 
THE struggle OF OPPRESSED NATIONALITIES 

The relation of the Communist International with the strug- 
^ of the oppressed pec^les is inspired by revolutionary idealism 
and based upon mutual interests. Our sympathy and support 
are not confined to empty phrases couched in sweet words. We 
must stand shoulder to shoulder with the people of India in their 
struggle against imperialism; therefore we will fail in our revolu¬ 
tionary duty if we do not point out to you tiie mistake that 
weaken the struggle and harm the cause of Indian independence. 

In leading the struggle for national liberation the Indian 
National Congress should keep the following points always in 
view. 

1. That the normal development of the people canned be 
assured unless imperialist domination is completely destroyed. 

2. That no compromise with tiie Britkh rulers will improve 
the position of the majtnity of the nation. 
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3. That the British domination cannot be overthrown, 
without a violent revolution and 

4. Tliat the workers and peasants are alone capable ot 
carrying the revolution to victory. 

The Programme of Revolutionary Nationausm 

Therefore, in order to declare its complete freedom from 
all connection with the reactionary upper classes, the National 
Congress should categorically declare that its political pro¬ 
gramme is the establishment of a Democratic Republic, com¬ 
pletely indq)endent of any foreign control. The vast majority 
of the nation that is tlie toiling masses, will rally round this 
programme, since their present condition cannot be improved 
without a radical change in the existing system. Tireless and 
courageous agitation has to be carried on to win the masses for 
the cause of national liberation. The present spontaneous mass 
upheaval provides a very fertile field of propaganda. The 
necessity of developing the revolutionary consciousness of the 
masses demands the adoption of an economic programme, in 
addition to the political programme of a republic to be estab¬ 
lished through a revolution. By leading the rebellious pooi 
peasantry against the reactionary and loyalist land aristocracy, 
the Congress will on the one hand strike its roots deeply into the 
masses, and on the other, will assail the very bedrock of British 
rule. The native army, which maintains British domination in 
India, is recruited from among the poor peasantry. So a pro¬ 
gramme of agrarian revolution will win the native troops to the 
cause of national freedom. 

In conclusion we express our confidence in the ultimate 
success of your cause which is the destruction of British im¬ 
perialism by the revolutitmary might of the masses. 

Let us assure you again of the support and co-operation of 
the advanced proletariat of the world in this historic strug^e of 
the Indian people. 

Down with British Imperialism. Long Live the Free people 
of India. 

With fraternal greetings. 

Presidium of the Fourth Congress of the 
Communist International 
Humbert Droz 
Secretary. 
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A Programme for the Indun National Congress 

Our movement has reached a stage when the adoption of 
a definite Programme of National Liberation as well as of 
Action can no longer be deferred. A programme of National 
Liberation must be formulated in order to state the position of 
those who do not believe in half way and the so-called “evolu¬ 
tionary” methods advocated by the compromising Liberals. The 
ambiguous. term swaraj is open to many definitions and in fact 
it has been defined in various ways according to the interests and 
^sires of the different elements participating in our movement. 
Such a vague objective is certainly not conducive to the 
strengthening of a movement, on the contrary, it makes for 
weakness. Then, a militant Programme of Action has become 
indispensible in order to mobilize under the banner of the 
National Congress all the available revolutionary forces. The 
nation is not a homogeneous whole : it is divided into classes 
with diverse and often conflicting interests. All these various 
social classes strugg^le for their respective interests. They all 
believe that national Liberation will remove their grievances. 
Therefore the Programme of the National Congress which is not 
a cohesive political party, but the traditional organ of our 
National Struggle, cannot be according to the interests of one 
certain class. The National Congress is a Coalition of all the 
forces oppressed by foreign domination therefore its programme 
must be a Coalition Programme. 

First of all, we must define what form of National self- 
government is needed for the welfare of the majority of the 
nation; then is to be formulated the methods of the struggle 
which will lead to the realisation of this National self-government. 

Programme of National Liberation 

It is a well known fact that the domination of foreign im¬ 
perialism has led to the economic ruin, industrial stagoRticn, 
social degeneration and intellectual backwardness of the people 
of India. The woeful tale of the unlimited exploitation and 
heartless suppression suffered by the Indian people at the hand 
of the British rulers has soiled the pages of history. The basis 
of our National movement is the nec^sity of the Indian people 
to free itself from this slavery. So long as the political State 
power is controlled by the foreign imperialist, no substantial 
econmnic and social progress will be permitted to the masses of 
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the populatkm. Theiefoie, the first and foremost objective of' 
the national struggle is to secure the control of the National 
Government by the elected representatives of the people. But 
this cannot be achieved with the sanction and benevolent protec¬ 
tion of the imperialist overlords, as the renegade petriots of the 
Liberal League diink because any measure of self-government or 
Home Rule or Swaraj under the imperial hegemony of Britain 
will not amount to anything. Such steps are calculated only to 
deceive the people. They are camouflage. As the leader of the 
struggle for National Liberation, the Congress must boldly 
challenge such measures and declare in unmistakable terms that 
its goal is nothing short of a completely independent National 
Government based on the democratic principle of Universal' 
Suffrage. 

Theory of Equal Partnership—a Myth 

The theory of “equal partnership in the British Common¬ 
wealth” is but a guilded version of imperialism. Only the upper 
classes of our society can find any consolation in it, because the 
motive behind this Aeory is to secure the support of the native 
landowning and capitalist classes by means of economic and 
political concessions allowing them a junior partnership in the 
exploitation of the country. Such concessions will promote the 
interests though in a limited way of the upper classes leaving 
the vast majority of the people in political subjugation and eco¬ 
nomic servitude. The apostles of “peaceful and constitutional”^ 
means are nothing but accomplices of the British in keej^g the 
Indian nation in perpetual enslavement. It is needless to point 
out that England did not conquer India in order to “civilise” us; 
so to believe that the Indian people will attain the .state of com¬ 
plete political autonomy under the guidance of benign British 
rule is simply to entertain an illusion. But those believing in 
co-opcration with the British Government are too hard headed 
businessmen to be under any illusion. If they advocate the 
pdicy of “peaceful and ccHistitutional” means, it is because such 
a policy is more conducive to the interests of their class than a 
sudden radical change in the political administration of the 
country. 


Our Lanihxm) and Capitalist Class 

The landowners are interested in the security of their^estates 
ai^ .pies^ation of their ri^t to suck the blood of the p^i$atttry 
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.by rack-rentmg and innumerable other fonns ot eiqdoitatkm. 
Any Government offering thmn this security will win ffieir loyal 
‘ support. The nationality of the rulers will make little differtmce. 

mmieyed ui^r dasses seek expansion in the industrial and 
commercial fidd. Any Government providing facilities for this 
expanrion will have their support and co-operation. If the 
British Government will insist on the old policy ci obstructing 
the industrial development of the country our capitalist classes 
will militate in the nationalist ranks. But convenience of exphn* 
tation, as well as exigencies resulting from the disastrous ^ects 
of the World War today demand a change in the method of 
Imperialist economics. Ever increasing popular discontent forces 
the British ruler to seek an alliance with some powerful native 
element, which will find it profitable to help maintain a Govern¬ 
ment preserving law and order. It offers economic concessions 
and political privilege in consideration for such help. Thus the 
landowning and capitalist classes find it possible to have their 
interests protected and aspirations satisfied within the framework 
of Imperialist suzerainty. 

liidr property ri^ts protected, and the avenues of thek 
economic development open under the British rule, the land¬ 
owning and capitalist classes have no reason to quarrel with the 
former. In fact, their economic interests demand peaceful con¬ 
ditions, which are enforced under Imperial coercion. They are 
afraid that a sudden change in the political status of the country 
will disturb the “peace and order” so indispensible for the secu¬ 
rity of property, and prosperity of commerce and industry. A 
clear programme of National Liberation cannot be carried 
through without risking a revolutionary action of the masses, 
who may not be so willing to go back to their socio-economic 
slavery after conquering the political power for the native upper 
classes. In order to avoid these unwelcome possibilities, the 
landowning and capitalist classes prefer a peaceful gradual pro¬ 
gress. They find it wise to take as much as can be got with the 
least danger to themselves. 

This policy of caution and compromise, however, leaves the 
Indian pMf^e out of conrideration. It is calculated to secure 
and promote the interests of the thin upper strata of the people. 
Therefore, it goM without saying that the National Congress most 
dedare that the realisation of the programme of the Liberal 
League, or any other programme fiindamentaUy of a similar 
nature, does bring the Indian nation as a whole any nearer to free- 

CI.—1? 
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dom. Because under **equal partnership in the Comnumwealth** 
or **Dcnninion Self-Government'* or ‘*Home Rule in British 
Bmpire**, the Indian people will still continue to be under Britiidi 
dcnnination which wiU function with the aid and connivance of 
the native capitalist class. 

No Change of Heart 

Those preaching the doctrine of ‘'change of heart” on the 
part of the British rulers fail to disassociate themselves clearly 
from sudi halfway measures. Such a doctrine admits the pos¬ 
sibility of reconciling the interests of the Indian people with 
those of Imperialism, consequently it is a dangerous doctrine 
and the Congress must be freed from it. This ambiguity of its 
position and the vagueness of its objective have contributed to 
the vacillation and weakness that characterised the activities of 
the Congress during the last twelve months. A determined fight, 
which is required to conquer National Independence for the 
Indian peopte, is conditional upon a clearly defined programme; 
and only such a programme will draw the masses of the people 
into the national struggle as taken in consideration the vital fac¬ 
tors affecting the lives of the people. 

Therefore, the Indian National Congress declares the follow¬ 
ing to be its ;— 

Programme of National Liberation 
AND REOONSTOUenON 

1. Complete National Independence, separated &om all 
Imperial connection and free from all foreign supervision. 

2. Election of the National Assembly by Union Suffrage. 
The sovereignty of the people wilT be vested in the National 
Assembly, whi^ will be the supreme authority. 

3. Establisbment of the Federal Republic of India. The 
prindples which will guide the economic and social life of the 
liberated nation are as follows :— 

Social and Economic Programme 

1. Abolition of landlordism. AU large estates will be 
confiscated without any compensation. Ultimate proprietorship 
of the land will be vested in the National State. Chtiy tixne 
aptoally migaged in agriadtaiBl industry will be allowed to hold 
land. No tax forming will be allowed. 

2 Land rent will be reduced to a fixed minimum with the 
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object of improviiig the economic condition of the cultivator. 
State Agricultural Co-qjerative Banks will be established to pro¬ 
vide credit to the peasant and to free him from the clutches of 
the money-lender and speculating trader. 

3. State aid will be ^ven to introduce modern methocb in 
agriculture. Through the State Co-c^erative Banks agricultural 
machineries will be sold or lent to the cultivator in easy terms. 

4. ALL indirect taxes will be abolished, and progressive 
income tax will be imposed exceeding 500 rupees a month. 

5. Nationalisation of Public Utilities, Mines. Railways. 
Telegrams and inland waterways will be owned and operated 
by the State under the control of Workers Committees not for 
profit, but for the use and benefit of the nation. 

6. Modem industries will be developed with the aid and 
under the supervision of the State. 

7. Minimum wages in all the industries will be fixed by 
legislation. 

8. Ei^t hour day. Ei^t hours a day for five and a half 
days a week will be fixed by law as the maximum duration of 
work for male adults. Special conditions will be laid down for 
woman and child labour. 

9. Employers will be obliged by law to provide for a cer¬ 
tain standard of comfort as regards housing, working conditions, 
medical aid, etc. for the workers. 

10. Protective Legislation will be passed about Old Age, 
Sickness and Unemployment Insurance in all the industries. 

11. Labour organisation will be given a legal status and 
the workers’ right to strike to enforce their demands will be 
recognised. 

12. Workers councils will be formed in all the big indus* 
tries to defend the right of labour. These councils will have the 
protection of the'State in exercising their function. 

13. Profit sharing will be introduced in all big industries. 

14. Free and compulsory education. Education for both 
boys and ^Is will be free and compulsory in the Primary 
Grades and free as far as the Secondary. Technical and voca¬ 
tional schools will be established with State aid. 

15. The S^ate will be separated from dl religious creeds, 
and the freedtnn of beli^ and worship will be guamnteed. 

16. Fhll soctal, eccmomic and political rights will be 
enjoyed by the won^. ' 

17^ No Standing Army wUl be maintained, but the entire 
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people will be armed to defend the National Freedom. A* 
Nation^ Militia will be organised and every citizen will be 
obliged to undergo a certain period off military training. 

How TO Reach our Goal 

The aims and aspirations of the great majority of the Indian 
people are embodied in this programme, the realisation of which 
will bring progress and prosperity resulting from National free> 
dom within the reach of all the classes. Now tlm object before 
us dear. Everybody knows what he is fighting for. Swaraj is 
no longer a vague abstraction open to any interpretation| our is 
it “a mental state.” Swaraj National Independence which stUl 
continues to be the summary of our Programme represents a 
clear picture of the national life breathing in the healthy atmos' 
phere of freedom. 

The goal fixed, we must now find the ways and means for 
reaching it. It goes without saying that a bitter and protracted. 
struggle separates us from the goal we are striving for. The 
“civilising” character of British imperialism will be tested by 
the brutal resistance it will put up against the Indian people in its 
attempt to realise a programme which proposes to raise India 
to the status of any free, civilised nation. The patriotism of 
the Liberals will be measured by the adhesion they give to this 
programme of ours—a programme which does not injure them 
but requires of every sincere Indian nationalist the courage and 
determination to struggle against the foreign ruler, and which 
aims not at the economic development of and cbnfortable posi> 
tion for a few, but for freedom, progress and prosperity for all. 
We know however, what to expect from both quarters; British 
imperialism will never “change its heart” and our upper classes 
will never risk a comfortable present and promising future 
assured to them, for real freedom to the nation. Our imme' 
diate task, therefore, is to involve in the stru^e aU those 
elements whose welfare demands the realisation of our pro* 
gramme. 

Analysis of our F(»ces 

, Now, in a fight it is indispensible to make a correct estimate 
, ol the available and reliable forces and to mobilise them to es 
to have their fullest mi^t brou^t'to bear upon toe sitoation. 

' itGreat masses of our Natomal Array are just on toe pdnt of 
^^ft^nm^ning. Their understanding is stiU liinited and to^ vision 
.ihdt far reaching. The abstoact conception of national hheration 
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leaves them indiffetent nor does the {acture of a happy and 
pfosperous life far ahead appeal strongly to their imagination. 
Hiey are wrapped up in more immediate affairs those affecting 
their every day life. In order to lead them step by step in the 
greater struggle, we must take up their immediate problems. 
These, however, cannot be solved unless there is a radical politico* 
economic change: but by steading shoulder to shoulder with 
them in their struggle against immediate grievances, we will help 
them develop their revolutionary consciousness. We wUl con¬ 
vince them in actual struggle how their Cvery day life is bound 
up with the destiny of the entire nation. 

It is a known fact that intensified economic exploitation 
has at last exhausted the patience of the Indian masses and 
shaken their traditional resignation. During the last years they 
have repeatedly demonstrated their will and readiness to fight. 
This rebelliousness of the masses is the solid foundation on 
which the activities of the National Congress should be based. 

To develop this spontaneous revolt against unbearable con¬ 
ditions therefore will be to strengthen the national struggle. 
With the purpose of developing all the forces oppressed and ex¬ 
ploited under the present order and to lead them in the strug- 
gje for national liberation, the Indian National Congress adepts 
the following: 


Action Programme 

1. To lead the rebellious poor peasantry in their struglc 
against the excess of landlordism and high rents. This task 
will be accomplished by organising militant Peasants’ Union 
which will demand (a) Abolition of Feudal Ri^ts and dues, repeal 
of the Permanent Settlement and Taluqdary System; (b) Confic- 
cation of large estates; (c) Management of confiscated estates by 
Councils of the cultivators; (d) Reduction of land rent. Irriga¬ 
tion Tax, Road Cess, etc.; (e) Fixed tenures; (f) No Ejection; 
(g) Abolitimi of indirect Taxation; <h) Low prices; (i) Annul¬ 
ment of all the mortgages held by moneylenders; etc. 

2. To back the demands of the peasantry of organising 
country-wide mass demonstrations with the slogan of - “Non¬ 
payment of rent and taxes.** 

3. To organise mass resistance against hig^ prices, increases 
of railway fare, postage, salt tax. and other indirect taxation. 
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4. To stmgg^ tor the recogoitioii of Labour Unions and 
the workeis* right to strike in order to enfwce their demands. 

5. To secure an eight hour day. minimum wage and bet¬ 
ter housing for tlm industrial workers. 

6. To back up these demands by mass strikes to be deve¬ 
loped into a general strike at every available <^portunity. 

7. To support all strikes politically and fmancially out of 
Congress Fund. 

8. To agitate for the freedom of press, platform and 
assembly. 

9. To organise tenants' strikes against high home rents .in 
the cities. 

10. To build up a country-wide organisation of National 
volunteers. 

11. To organise strikes of the clerks and employees m the 
Government and commercial offices for higher salaries. 

12. To enter the Councils with the object of wrecking 
them. 

13. To organise mass demonstrations for the release of 
political prisoners. 


The Final Step 

The realisation of this programme of action, every clause of 
which corresponds to the immediate interests of one or another 
section of the people, will increase the hating capacity of the 
nation as a whole. The National Army will be drilled, so to 
say. ready for action. Every class will find the Congress striving 
for its welfare. In face of a gigantic mass movement thus orga¬ 
nized and involving larger and larger sections of the population, 
the authority of the Government wiU break donm. Non-co-ope¬ 
ration of the productive elements of society will paralyze the lifo 
of the country, thus dealing a death blow to the Government. In¬ 
auguration of the campaign of nationwide Gvil Disobedience 
will precipitate the fin^ stage of our struggle to be crowned 
Inevitably by the conquest of Independent National Existence, 
in wMch the people of India will have the c^pentunity of pro¬ 
gressing in social, economic, and intellectual realms, in cemnee- 
tion widi the principles contained in our Progranmie of National 
R^nstruction. 
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S. P. O’Donwell Reports to the Secretarv 
OF State on 18.12.22 
Secret 


F. 103. Part 3 

I have thought of wiring a summary of Bol^evik acti* 
vities, but as wiU be seen from his latest telegram, the Secretary 
of State will be content if we send one by post. D.I.B. has pre¬ 
pared in consultation with me, a resume which I think will 
suffice. The Secretary of State misled perhaps by European 
analogies, takes an unduly alarmist view. He does not realise 
the immense difficulties in the way of the successful prosecution 
of a wide-spread communist campaign. It is true that the non¬ 
cooperators have shown that the masses can be got at. They 
can be roused to action in areas in which they have a genuine 
grievance; and the general authority and prestige of Govern¬ 
ment can be weakened everywhere if anti-Government propa¬ 
ganda and manifstations are not effectively restrained. But the 
position in regard to communist propaganda differs in 3 impor¬ 
tant respects 

1. For special reasons; chiefly the desire to carry with us 
at a critical stage moderate Indian opinion, the non-cooperators 
were allowed a degree of immunity which will no longer be ac- 

' corded. 

2. The masses ffiemselves have been disillusioned and 
failed promises of a new heaven on earth, in which no taxes or 
rents wiU be paid, will not now make anything like the appeal 
they did 18 months ago. 

3. A purely communist propaganda can work only through 
a very low class agent, though a few of the so-called leaders may 
assist; h will not command ffie support of large numbers of 
respectable classes, and can therefore be mcne easily suppressed 
than an agitatiem on nationalist Hnes. 

The Secretary of State is evidently very impressed by the 
fact that Roy has secured £ 10,000 but our experience is that 18 
laldis wiU not go very for in the country, and unless Roy pro¬ 
duces very tangible and large results, whhffi 1 regard as very 
bn^tobabie. the Rusrihils are not Bkely to go on financing him 
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on a large scale; whilst therefore a dose watch is necessary, I 
see no ground for supposing that the danger is acute or very for> 
midable; and this is also Col. Kaye’s view. 

No. 11 

London. 4th day of January. 1923. 

Confidential 

My dear Cokmel, 

In my note on the Indian Communist Party dated 2nd 
January 1923 you wiU see that Jatin Mitter is ^ing sent to 
India in order to carry on the propaganda work of the Party. 
In my note of the same series, dated 27th December. 1922. it 
was stated that Jatin would probably leave for India early in 
Jmiuary. taking a 3rd class return passage by the M^ageriei 
Maritimes. It has since been learnt that he has postponed his 
departure, owing to the expected arrival of MuzaSar Ahmad 
from India. 1 will wire you immediately. 

Yours sincerely, 

I. P. I. 

Lt, Col. C. Kaye. 

C.S.I.. C.I.E.. C.B.E. 

W.P.F (82) 2nd January. 1923. 

Very secret 

Indian Communist Party 

M. N. Roy arrived in Berlin, from Moscow, on December 
9th, 1922. 

He |;ays that the Comintern greatly appreciate his work and. 
as a result, the Indian question has now assumed great impor¬ 
tance in the eyes of the C.E.C. of the Comintern. The Comin¬ 
tern think, however, that more work should be done in India. 
As a result of the 4th International Conference in Moscow, 
tlmre are no longer differmit parties to represent different coun¬ 
tries as was the case last year. Last year, for example, the 
Indian question was dealt with specially by die English CP., but 
owing to the disappearance parties it is being dealt with by 
^ central body ffiis year. This central body considers Roy to 
be the most suitable man for the work in India. Roy’s vc^ 
C^C^uently carries a good deal of weight at present. an4 
oei^!tid bqd^ has decided to undertake any coutse actirm he 
.may teoconmend. The central body nevmdteless d»inic« that R<^ 
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lias not done very much practKal work compared with his theore* 
deal pre^aganda. By practical work they mean the transport 
of literature to India, the formation of a revolutionary group 
there, the arranging of illegal passage for comrades coming to 
Europe etc. They have, therefore, recommended Roy to devote 
himself immediately to this sort of vwrk and urge that pro* 
paganda activities can only be effective when backed by an 
organisation controlling large numbers of workers. 

The Comintern also asked Roy to invite Indian comrades 
to come to Europe in connection with such work. Passages of 
2S workers have been sanctioned and the necessary funds 
granted. 

The Central Committee desires that tlie National Congress 
of India should be communised, or in other words, that Com* 
munist members should get the Congress into their hands, be* 
come its leaders and, through the Congress voice their own views. 
The central body thinks that, pending the time when such com* 
munisation of the congress becomes feasible, the left wing of 
the congress should be composed of Communists; and these 
members, instead of bringing about a split in the Congress, 
should for the present support the Nationalists, or Right Wing, 
while at the same time having a definite programme of their own. 
They should also try to put this programme before the Right 
Wing. With this end in view, a programme has been drawn 
up in consultation with the experts of the different countries. 
This programme has also been sent to India. 

The Comintern have also granted funds to pay for a print* 
3ng press for Bengal, for publishing a Communist paper. 

The Comintern invite their comrades in India to publish 
as much pamphlet and communist literature as possible, pro* 
mising at the some time to defiray the costs entailed. 

The Comintern are of opinion that, as the Indian question 
u of such paramount importance, Roy should, on his return, 
submit a r^ort or propose some method for the more efficient 
organisation of tiie work. 

On his return to Berlin. Roy asked that a conference mi^t 
be held. The suggestion was received with favour and the fol¬ 
lowing numbers were recommended to discuss effective methods 
for work in India : 

1. Tbalfaeiiiier (German) 3. Hertha (Russian) 

2. Heekert (do) 4. Roy (Indian) 
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5. Mis. Roy (American) 7. Batschari (Indian) 

6. Jotty (bish) 8. Reek (Russian Youth) 

Two confezences have been held during the last two week¬ 
ends when the above-mentioned weie present. The following, 
resolution was passed:— 

“That a member should start at once for India and shcHild, 
on his arrival, approach the following Indians whose sympathies 
are communistic and who are already in touch with Roy, either 
by letter or by indirect means. It should be explained to them 
how anxiously the Comintern are awaiting to help the Indian prole¬ 
tariat. In order to make this help available, whether it take 
the form of pecuniary assistance or revolutionary advice as to 
ways and means of making revolutions successful, a body of 
responsible and representative Indians should come over to 
discuss matters with their comrades in Europe. The Comintern 
have in view a World Congress which they intend to hold in 
Berlin in March 1923, and they would like the Indians in 
question to be present. This resolution was passed unanimously 
and the Comintern have endorsed it. Jatin Mitter, who recently 
arrived in Germany from India has been asked to start for 
India. He has been advanced £150 for his travelling expenses 
and left Berlin for Leipzig to arrange about his departure, police 
formalities etc. He returned to Berlin on December 21st and 
win have to wait there for a few days. His duty will be to 
approach the following members, appended to in the resolutiim, 
and invite them to come to Europe, their passage paid the 
Comintern:—* 

1. Baidya Nath Biswas, Bengal Trade Union. 

2. Jnon Sanyal Kathu Risapara, Kristnaya, Nodia. 

3. Sachen Sanyal, Sethia, Jamshedpur Labour Uniuu, 

4. Dange, 434, Thakurdwar, Bombay. 

5. Singaravala Chettiar, 22 South Beach. Triplicane, 
Madras. 

6. E. L. Joyer P. O. Box 475, Vepery. Madras. 

7. Md. Siddique, Editor ‘Tnqiab*’, Chamberlain Road, 
Lahore. 

8. N. M. loshi. Secretary of Indian Society, Bombay. 

9. Bhupati Mazumdar, Chinsura, Hoo^y Congress 
Committee. 

Mitht Mitter riumld ako m<^ Md. Siddique to influence 
Chhhmn JLal to come over. 
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Mitter is to meet Mushaiaf-ul-Abadani (of Wso Brothcts, 
Loharchal, near Crawford Street, Bmnbay) on his arrive and 
will be able to stay with him in Bombay. WWle there, be is to 
go by the name of “Akram”. 

He is also to enquire about U^ani from Khalik Avanessiao 
94, Mode Street, Bombay, and about Afzal from Syed Inamuddin 
Risir, student 3rd year, BA. Qass, Hindu University. Benares. 
These two boys Usmani and Afzal, have gone to India on the same 
mission from Moscsow where they have been undergoing training. 

Muzaffar Ahmad of Calcutta, having telegraphed announc¬ 
ing his departure for Europe, Jatin Mitter is awaiting his arrival, 
expecting he may have important information; he has conse¬ 
quently postponed his departure. In the meantime, Roddy, an 
Iri shm an , at present in Berlin and expecting to go to London 
shortly, has been advised to join Khitish Chatterjee. Khitish 
has been asked to push on vigorously with his work of organi¬ 
sation among the sailors and lascars. 

Singaravala and Dange have .bWn asked to join Congress, 

I, P. I. 

Notes in the Intelligence Bureau of Home Department 

The I.P. I. letter referred to is put up in original. They 
were both written before the receipt of information given in 
Secretary of State’s telegram, which apparently means that 
Jatin Mitter’s departure for India is indefinatcly postponed-- 
probably abandoned. The letter suggesting ‘couiitcr-action’ 
has not been received; but I should suppose that it suggests 
the use of Regulation IV against Roy’s agents in India; a mere 
refusal of passports could not be characterised as counter¬ 
action. If Roy is, as the Secretary of State’s telegram says, 
relying on correspondence to secure the attendance of ‘Indian 
Communist Party’s representatives at Berlin, it is unlikely that 
he will get them. For a number of letters from him, inviting re¬ 
presentatives, has lately been intercepted and has not reached the 
addrsses. It is, I think, pretty evident that Roy’s Communica¬ 
tions with India are not working smoothly and that some, at 
least, of the agents whom he believes to be in India. Dange seema 
to be loosing heart as a cwispirator—^his paper Socud^t has been 
more moderate and I have seen correspondence showing that 
. the Owmiunists in Lahore and C:alcotta are complaining that he 
has failed timm. Roy does not know him personally: only by 
i^wtation. Chiefly of Dange’s own making-«y own infonna- 
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tion is that Dange is not the stuff of which revolutionaries are 
made. I do not think he will go to Berlin, even if an invitatioi] 
reaches him and Singaravalu (of Madras) has already once defi¬ 
nitely refused to go. I think the odds aie pretty stron^y against 
Roy getting an Indian contingent for the “Special World Ccm- 
gress" from India, sent ad hoc, and that his invitations will share 
the fate of those to the Moscow Conference, where Roy himself 
was the Sole Indian representative. But, if we do not find any 
apparent intention on the part of Indian Communists to go to 
Berlin, I certainly think, we oug^t to take action to prevent their 
going—their presence would increase Roy’s influence with the 
Russians, as their absence would tend to discredit him. We de¬ 
finitely know a considerable number of Roy’s agents arrived in 
India, and are on the tracks of the few, of whose existence in 
India we are aware, but whose identity is still untraced; and I 
venture to think that, if action under regulation is contemplated, 
it would be best to defer it until we can make a reasonably 
■dear sweep of the lot; which* stage we may reasonably hope to 
reach befpre the time comes for the departure of any contin¬ 
gent to the Special World Congress at Berlin apparently due to 
assemble about the end of March. 

C. Kaye 
7.2.23 

Appendix to Notes 

The Bolshevik Campaign against India has two aspects—^the 
fomenting of existing forms of unrest and the introduction of 
Communist propaganda. The former has been in existence for 
a considerable time past, the latter has only taken definite shape. 

2. The former part of the campaign has been chiefly under 
the direction of the Russian enemy in Kabul, who has had, 
ready to his hand the organisation of the “provisional govern¬ 
ment of India’’ in Kabul through whom he works, in this direc¬ 
tion, has chiefly been carried on. The personnel of the “provi¬ 
sional government’* being predominantly Muslim, has lent itself 
to the fomenting of Moslem aviation in particular; but other 
^rms of agitation have not been neglected. We have evidence 
to make use of congress organisation, labour and the Sikh un¬ 
rest, as well; and the Bolsheviks have claimed that the agreiian 
unrcHit which, it is to be noted, includes both the Akali move- 
inent hiid tite Mojflah rebeUton—both of winch are represented 
to be putfdy agrarian movements—has owned whatever success 
it (bNtamed to the ^orts of ffiirir pronagandists. 
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(a) Congress—At the time of the Hijrat movement, it is 
jcertain that the Russian ei^my at Kabul sent an important 
Muhajii (almost cntainly Jan Muhammad Junejo, d Sind, since 
deceased) to get in toudi with the Congress leaders and to sub* 
mit a report; and that this was done. In May 1922. the Con* 
gress Committee in Secret Session, considered (and rejected) an 
offer from some of the members of the “provisional government'* 
at Kabul to form a Congress Committee in Afghanistan and ta 
raise a crore of rupees for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

(b) Two stowaways, named Tosche and Fleischer, arrived 
ui Calcutta in July 1921 and was deported to Shanghai in the 
following November. After their departure, correspondence came 
to light which had passed between Tosche, and the Secretary 
Miners’ Federation, Jharia showing that Tosche delivered a 
message from Russia. A letter was sent from Traders’ Union 
Congress at Jharia to Zinovieff in Russia, of which we received 
information but too late to intercept it. Recently, Chamanlal 
was promised a lakh of ruppes from Congress funds and declared 
that be would be able to raise another lakh of rupees “from his 
friends outside India.” The Red International of Labour 
Unions is in touch with Bengal Trade Unions: many of the 
labour leaders in India are closely connected with W.W.L.I. in 
London, which links up with the British Communist Party and 
thence to Russia and at the All India Trade Union Congress 
meeting, recently held at Lahore, messages of sympathy were 
received from the British Communist Party and the Moscow 
Congress. 

(c) The recent expulsion by the Amir of revolutionary 
Indians from Afghanistan is undoubtedly a set-back to Bolshevik 
activity there and among the frontier tribes: since Kabul was a 
very important Centre for the despatch of prq)agandists and 
agents into India and into tribal territory. There is, of course, 
no reason to suppose that the Bolsheviks have relaxed their 
efforts in either of these directions; but with Af^imiistan closed 
to them, they will have to use other routes, much less convenient. 

(d) So far this summary has concerned itself with Bolshe¬ 
vik attempts to foster existing unrest or fanaticism against the 
British Government in India, We have lately obtained a good 
deal of information about a definite campaign to introduce the 
Bolshevik brand of communism into Inc^: a campaign which 
is directed by M. N. Roy, an Indian Communist, in Europe. 
There has been a strug^ going on for a long time, between 
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the Indian revolutionaries in Europe, who favoured the policy 
of nationalism and those—headed by Roy—-who favouied the 
policy of communism: and Roy has not definitely won. Roy 
has been, for smnetime past, sparingly subsidised by the Bol¬ 
sheviks, but he has now( at the recent Moscow Confer^ce) 
been able to show important results and has consequently 
claimed, and been promised, a greatly increased subsidy. Ihe 
following is a brief summary of his achievement: 

(i) Nalini Gupta, an emissary working under instructiona 
from Roy. arrived in India in De^mber, 1921, and returned to 
Europe March 1922, Founded a Communist group in Beng^ 
(which is said to receive from Roy. a monthly subsidy of Rs. 100 
and among whose activities is the sending of young men to Roy 
in Europe for training as propagandists) and established con¬ 
nections elsewhere in Inda, particularly in Bombay and 
Colombo. There is believed to be a regular organisation at 
Colombo for receipt and distribution of communist literature. 
Enquiry is proceeding and nothing definite can be said about 
this at present. 

(ii) Roy who was in Tashkent at the beginning of 1921. 
selected about 30 of the most promising Muhajirin and todc 
them to Moscow for training as agitators. After an 8 month’s 
course at Moscow University, they started back to work in 
India, towards the end of 1921. Ihe names of these men are 
known, and in most cases, they have been identified: four of 
them are known to have returned to India, two by sea to Bom¬ 
bay (with Persian passports) and two by the frontier. Of die 
first two. one has returned to Europe, and the other is believed 
to be in India, but is untraced: of ^e other two one (untraced) 
is known to have crossed the frontier betw'een India and 
Afghanistan at least twice, and is believed now to be at or be¬ 
yond Kabul: die other was traced in India and is under ob^r- 
vation. Four more have recently arrived in Chitral and six 
more are believed to be waiting an opportunity to follow them 
—the former four were sent to Peshawar, where they are now 
under examination. We have just received information that 
three inore have reached Peshawar for examination, presumably 
atop from the Chitral route, though this is not definitely stated, 

(in) A large number of Muhajirin. not definitely tr^ed 
for propaganda work, un^rtook to work for the Bolri!)evlks on 
their neturn to India; Recent correspondence between Roy arid 
.Muhammad AH (Roy’s cOrreiqionitent id Kabul), showed that 
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toudi was being maintained with some of the xetunied Muha* 
jirin, from Kabul. # 

(iv) Charles Ashlei^, an emissary sent by Roy, arrived 
at Bombay, September 18th and was deported 5 days later. la^ 
teroepted correspondem^ from Roy slmws that, though under 
surveillance at Bombay, Ashleigh succeeded in meeting agents 
from Bengal and delivered messages: also that he was able to 
entrust his ^'mission** to S. A. Dange in Bombay and to hand 
over, to die latter, a list of Communist workers in India. 

(v) Robin Cantor, one of a party of 4 Russian stowaways 
discovered at Oilombo, managed to get as far as Madras, where 
he has arrested (in September of this year). It is practically 
certain that he delivered communist literature to a member of 
Nalini Gupta’s Calcutta group sent to Colombo to meet this 
party. 

(vi) S. A. Dange, mentioned above. Editor of the 
*‘Socialist", an English fortnightly, published at Bombay. He 
appears to be the directing spirit of communism in India, and 
the list handed over by Ashleigh—puts him in a position to co* 
mtiinate the work tfarou^out India. We know the names of 
the Communist leaders at Madras, in Calcutta and Lahore, 
frmn tiie same correspondence: also that there are centres at 
AUahat^ and Peshawar, though we do not know the identity 
of the headers’ at these places. 

(vii) Tlie FongMord—title recently changed to the Ad¬ 
vance G«flrd—Communist newspaper edited by Roy. Fust 
arrived in India in June 1922. About 1,(KX) copies are believed 
to be sent each fortnight, though the number intercepted in the 
post is only about half of this total. There is no doubt that a 
considerable number got through, and that their contents are 
used by some of the leading Indian newspapers, who have adc^t* 
ed a communist tone, in leading articles. This is notably so 
In the case of the Amrita Bazar Pctrika oi Calcutta, many re¬ 
cent articles in which have been adopted from the Vangiuo’d, 
Pro-Boldievik articles commonly appear also in the "Indepen- 
dent" and "Khilafat Bulletin" : less frequently in the "Demo¬ 
crat", Servant and Vartanum and occasionally in many other 
new^s^>ers. 

(vSi) Three pamphlets written by Ray-^^India in Transi¬ 
tion", "Indicts Problem and its Solution" and "What do we 
want?" These have been proscribed, but a number of copies 
certainly get through. 
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(ix) This newspaper and pamphlet propaganda is supple^ 
mented by voluminous correspondence &om Roy, who sends 
letters each week to labour bodies, labour agiitators, political agt> 
tutors, ex>detenus. etc. outUning his vieira and recommending a 
communist programme. In one of his recent interceptions. Roy 
has recommended the formation of a regular communist party 
in India, wth a “non-olffensive” name—“in order that many 
available revolutionary elements should not be frightened**—he 
suggests ‘The People*s Party.** This party should have a dual 
organisation, “legal** and “illegal.** He declares that an attempt 
should be made to establish the nuclear of the ‘legal’ party at the 
Gaya Congress, where it is interested diat a resolution, drafted 
by Roy, shall be introduced. 

(e) Communist activity, not directly traceable tq Roy. but 
which will, no doubt, now be brought under his direction, if it 
has not been so in the past, has not been very noticeable. The 
International Press Correspondence, a publication of the 3rd Ih- 
temational, is sent in numbers to India—many copies are inter¬ 
cepted in die post, but many certainly get thr^gh. The “Red” 
Trades Union organisations also send literature and private let¬ 
ters to the office bearers of Labour Unions in India. Stray copies 
of the Communist, Communist Review, Workers Dreadnought, 
and various “Red” Labour publications, come to light occa* 
siooally in the post. 

(f) The following definitely Communist publications have 
been started within recent months in India: The Atma Sakti, 
Dhumketu, Desher Bani (vernacular papers mostly run by revo- 
lutitmaries in Bengal), the Socialist (English fortnightly, edited 
by S. A. Dange, Bombay), the Nava Yuga, English fortnightly 
edited by Krishna Rao (who is in correspmidence with Sylvia 
Pankfauist), Madras, and die Inqilab (Vernacular daily. Lahore). 
The “Dhumketu** was recently prosecuted for seditious writing, 
the editor tendering an apology. His locum tenens, during his 
arrest, was well-known ex-revolutionary, and the tone (tf the 
paper continued unimproved. Its sale is said to be mpidly in¬ 
creasing. A violent communist pamphlet appeared in Madras,^ 
in June of this year, written by one Nalini Kanta Iyer who^ when. 
axr^Hted, attempted to shoot a policeman. Dr. Manilal who w;as 
d^tited frc»n Fiji in 1920 for his share in the labour tronbie, 

Bolshevik speeches in New 2^eakuid and was dq^irted 

ii^ iltere, and was, later, refused jpermission to stay in OylQa,. 

' ' ' ' ' 
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is now in India, is a regular oootriinitcnr to Danga’a “Socaalist’* 
and appears to be professed Communist 

(g) Communist ideas have certainly obtained a measure of 
recognition from prominent Indian non«cooperaling politicians. 
C. R. Das. in particular has emphasised the necessity of orga¬ 
nising the masses with a view to obtaining self-government not 
for the classes, but for the masses. It is believed that he has 
off^ed to find money, upto 4 lakh.s of rupees, from his private 
fortune, for this purpose: that he has declared that one of the 
reasons for his desire to enter the Councils is that, under the 
guise of an electioneering campaign to “educate the voter”, it 
will certainly be possible for his agents to spread his views anuxig 
the peasantry. A recent letter, from Roy to Dange, urges that the 
“Communist members” should take a very active part in the 
formation of a mass party for "revolutionary Nationalist Strug^e” 
—i.e., he is prepared to support a “bourgeois” revolution as a 
step to a subsequent “proletariat” rebellion against the ‘bourgeois’. 

(h) The set back of Bolshevik activity in Afghanistan will, 
as noted in paragraph "c” of this summary, entail the selection 
of other routes to India. We have received detailed and circum¬ 
stantial reports of the existence of an organisation in the Russian 
Pamirs which intends to use the routes through Gilgit and Chitral. 
Some of these men have already begun to arrive by this route 
(paragraph d(ii) of this summary); but it entails the use of one 
of the most diflOicult routes in the world, which is, at best, only 
open during part of the year, and it seems ovious that anc^lwr 
much better route would be through Persia to the sea and tben<» 
Dhow to India. We have been giving special attention to this 
route, but have as yet no evidence of its regular use, though h 
recent report from Baluchistan, mentions a collection erf "Undesir¬ 
able elements” at Duzdap: “the Bolshevik Consul General” at 
Meshed, would appear to be directing bis energies in that 
direction and thence on to India. The result is that there is now 
in Du 2 xiap, a combination of Persian, German, Russian, and 
Turkish suspects endeavouring to get into Inlia. "We have 
had, quite recently, a report of the presence at Bushire (where 
they are under observation) of three (Moslem) Bolshevik agents 
from Teheran. Roy’s report, at the recent Moscow Conference 
will probably result in the coordination of efforts against India in 
his hands: and the results that he has already achieved, with 

finandal support make it probable that he will now be a 
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force to be seruHisly leckooeci with, and that this obvious route 
to India, if in trutb-~a8 appears to be the fact--4t has long be^ 
neglected in the past, will no longer be neglected in the future. 

Activities of Joundra Mirnu, the Bolshevik Emissary 

The following infonnation has been culled from the Weekly 
Reports of the Director. Intelligence Bureau, for the past six 
months. 

Jotindra Nath Mittra was sent to Europe after the failure 
of the Bengal Communists to persuade the labour Unions in 
India to despatch representatives to Moscow. In January l^st 
he was reported to have arrived at Leipzig at the beginning of 
November. Shortly afterwards informaticm was received that 
Roy was sending him back to India in order to persuade the 
Indian delegates to proceed to Berlin; and that it was not 
unlikely that he was carrying detailed instructions and other aid. 
Indian ports and Colombo were instructed to keep a sharp look 
out for his arrival. In consequence, however, of a cable subse> 
quratly a cable despatched by Muzaffar Ahmad to Roy announc¬ 
ing his depasture immediately for Berlin, the projected visit of 
Jotin Mittra to the same place was postponed by Roy till he had 
an opportunity of discussing tl^ situation in India with Muzaffar 
Ahmad. About the same time Jotin was instructed by Roy that 
he should get into touch with the Calcutta Communist and the 
“Miumketu” newspaper group. S. A. Dange of Bombay. 
Singaravellu and E. L. Aiyar of Madras and others connected 
with the ‘Inqilab* paper of Lahore; that in the U. P. he should 
approach Afzal and Usmani, two of Roy’s Moscow trained 
students. To all these individuals he was directed to explain 
how anxious tl» 3rd International are to help the Indian 
proletariat both the financial assistance and advice as to the 
methods of making a successful revolution. For this (mrpose 
Roy stated tiiat it is essential that a number of representative 
delegates from India should assemble in Berlin to d^ss matters 
with the European comrades at a Wtxrld Congress which the 
Third International intend to hold during March 1923. 

Appendix n to Notes 

;;' A oertain nieihber of Indians who have been in toudi irilh 
Bqtibevik organisations have returned to India, sbme t?y sea some 
liy land. Some of these are definitely knovm to have come fo 
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India with the de&nite object of doing Bdbsfaevih propaganda; 
some are merely suspected of this: others are in a position to 
do so. though we have reason to think that some, at least, of 
these only prctfessed readiness to undertake Bolshevik prc^gancbi 
in order to be able to get back to India, and never re^y had 
any intention of d(^g work. 

Of these who returned by sea, Nalini Gupta, definitely a 
Bolshevik agent, returned via Colombo. He has a passport, 
which he showed at Dhanuskodi and this fact led to his return 
being known, and his movements being watched, (f he had not 
used his passport at Olianuskudi, the probability is that we should 
have known nothing about his visit, as he arrived and left as a 
lascar. 

A. A. Mirza, a man who was definitely in touch with persons 
holding Bolshevik ideas, and certainly held similar ideas himself, 
though there is no evidence to show that he gave expression to 
them in India. There is, however, reason to suppose that he 
carried (and delivered)' messages, either written or verbal or 
both. We were warned of his pending arrival, and a look-out 
was kept for him at Bombay, but he escaped notice owing to his 
arrival as a deck passenger, and was only traced a week before 
his departure (for South Africa). He had a passport. 

All, a definite Bolshevik agent. He travelled overland to 
Persia, obtained a Persian passport from Rothstcin at Tehran and 
arrived openly at Bombay from Basrah. His real identity was not 
suspected until it became known accidently, after which we 
obtained full knowledge of his movements. We have reason to 
believe that another man, known as Usmani, came by the same 
route and under similar conditions. We know that he is in 
India, but we have been unable to trace Wm or identify him. 

A man named Shafiq, also a definite Bolshevik agent, about 
whom we have a certain amount of information, though we have 
been quite unable to trace ct identify him, has b<»n working in 
India and has certainly travelled between India and Afghanistan 
more than once on propaganda work. The last news we had of 
him was that he was in Afghanistan, whence he has now pro¬ 
bably gone to Tashkent. We have some reasons to believe that 
he originally entered India by sea, at Bombay, probably without 
a passport. 

There are a number of returned Mobajirin, who have entered 
India vh. the frontier, by land, in ah. or practically all, cases 
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without pmports, as is only natural. Most of these have come 
in openly, though some have come secretly and. in some cases, 
have been detected later frcnn statements made those who 
entered openly. Our general poUcy. in this particular, has been 
to allow such men to pass, after taking their statements, ai^ to 
keep them under surveillance in India; as the alternative would 
be. their coming m secretly; which by land it is practt<»ily 
impossible to prevent. 

In the case of those coming by sea* it is always for than to 
get in, without passports, as iascars. The issue of passport to 
them is of advantageous, rather than the reverse vide case of 
Nalini Gupta, above. If they are determined to come, passport 
is no passport, nothing that we can do will prevent them coming: 
and I do not think that any action in the direction of making it 
difficult for them to obtain passports, would assist us—rather, or 
I say. the reverse. A man to whom a passport is issued is much 
more likely to be traced—the refusal of passpoiHs would merely 
mean an increase in the number of Indians who arrive, without 
passports, from Europe, with a ccmsequent increase in our ignor¬ 
ance about their movements and proceedings. 

We have always upheld the general view that each country 
should deal with its own undesirables. Refusal of passport, to 
' **su8pect” Indians returning to India, would in theory, be against 
this principle : though in fact, it would not prevent their return, 
while it would make it more difficult to deal with a proporticm of 
these who do return. 

C. Kaye 
7.12.22. 

F 103 Part 3. 
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Telegram P. No. 4752, Dated the 7th December. 1922. 

From: The Secretary of State for India. Londmi. 

To : The Viceroy (Home Department). 

I.P.I. Sends the fdUows for Kaye. 

Secret No. 30. b^ins 

Roy's speech before the Colonial Commission Third 
na^al at Moscow on 11th November en^ihasises {crowing 
|xte Indian C.P. is collaborating tenq) 0 !rai:fly with bomigeois 
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Hindus. between socialist and natkxialist elemests in 

India should be avoided as programmes are sonillu:. The 
Socialist Party to be bdped with views to ultiimte absorption by 
C.P. Special reference made to Dange group. Central Com* 
mittee Communist Party in Bombay directs districts committees 
in Calcutta, Madras, Allahabad and Peshawar. Faulty Com* 
municatioas are a serious obstacle to progress. The difliculti^ 
are partially overcome by postal communications through Kabul 
and Kandahar with assistance of Raskolnikolf Taskcnd Radio. 
Activity is seriously hampered by shortage of funds. Party 
requires £120,000 including £15,000 for support to Panjkora 
Socialist from Third International for 1923 when activities will 
be greatly increased devoting special attention to agrarian ques¬ 
tion. Demand for funds was supported by Malaka. On his 
return journey to Java he will carry special instructions for Indian 
revolutionists and will forward mtmey to India in Bills of 
Exchange drawn on Dutch and American firms, Roy’s tactics 
have been approved and funds demanded have been granted by 
a large majority. 

4 

Telegram P. No. 4769, Dated the 10th December. 1922. 

From: The Secretary of State for India. 

To Hje Viceroy (Home Department). 

I.P.I. sends the following for Kaye, Secret No. 31. 

A letter seem from Barkatul, Lahore, to Com. Iqbal in 
Afghanistan states that the Executive Board India Independent 
Party has aj^inted Iqbal Gulam Mohamed Aziz and Maulavi 
Fazl-e*I]ahi (sic) plenipotentiary representatives to form a 

Central organisation at Chamerkand in Mohmad country. 

Iqbal was with Roy and Abani Mukherji in Tashkend. 

6 

Telegram P. No. 1015, Dated the 21st December 1922 
Fran : The Viceroy (Home Department) 

To : The Secretary of State for India, London. 

Bolshevik AcrivmES: Reference your telegrams of the 2ad 
and 12th December, Wc ate fully aRve of the necessity for 
texerdsing the (dosest watdi over Boidbevik activities directed 
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against this countiy and ate sending you summary by post giving 
you a perds of our recent information in regard thereto. But 
so far the results achieved by the movement may be summed up 
as follows'Undoubtedly a section of extremists. C. R. Das 
included, and some newspapers of which the Anuita Bazar 
Patrika is the most promii^nt, conscious of the breakdown of 
the original non-cooperation programme, and anxious to find aa 
effective substitute, have been attracted by Roy*s doctrine of 
rousing the masses. The methods and ideas of the Bolshevists 
also naturally appeal to men like the Bengal ex-detenus. But 
there is nothing to indicate the existence of a Communist organisa¬ 
tion commanding the members, capacity and resources adequate 
for the initiations of an extensive campaign amongst the cultivators 
and labours in the industrial areas. Roy’s most resourceful 
agent is probably Nalini Gupta, but we have no reason to believe 
that the Indian emissaries in general, and those with whom they 
are in touch, are men of calibere necessary to organise a 
movement cm a large scale. From your telegram of the 13th we 
understand that Roy had obtained £ 120,000 from the Third 
International and some money may be made available from the 
nmi-cooperation sources, and as a result of larger resources 
available, we must expect to see increased activity at first, but 
very large sums would be required for sustained propaganda on 
a large scale in a country in which political organisations seem 
to find it impossible to exercise any proper control over their 
expenditure, witness to Tilak Swaraj and Khilafat funds most of 
which has been frittered away or embezzled. 

We are of opinion that our existing organisation for dealing 
with all these activities is not inadequate, although it may require 
supplementing. 

12 

N. J and P (S)-6594, dated the 15th January, 1923 (Seoret) 

From: J. Ferard, Esq. Secretary, Judical and public Depart¬ 
ment, India Office, Lcmdon. 

To : The Secretary, Government of India, Home Department. 

AcmviTiBs OF Soviet Government Against India 

' With reference to the Viceroy’s telegram dated 22ntf 
l)ee^ber, 1922 I forward for iofonnatbii, copy of the papma. 
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(Letter dated 9tii January, 1923 to the Foreign (Moe) on the 
subject of tte above. 

Public: J & P (S) 6594 India Office 

Secret 9th January, 1923. 
Sir, 

1 am directed by Viscount Peel to ask you to bring to the 
notice ctf the Marquess Curzon of Kcdleston the remarkable 
recent outburst of active propaganda against British rule in India 
on the part of the Soviet Government, the Russian Communist 
Party mid the Third International. Viscount Peel understands 
that the Marquess Curzon in satisfied that purposes of this nature 
no distinction can be drawn between the operations of these three 
bodies. 

The statement which follows is confined entirely to informa> 
tion as to occurences of the last 9 or 10 weeks. Since it appears 
superfluous to refer to anything more distant. Within that period 
the most public activity has been the manifesto of the 4th 
congress of the C. L, addressed to the aituc. A summary of 
this was received from Moscow but the full manifesto was public 
shed in the communist newspaper of Londmi cm the 30lh 
December. A copy of this is enclosed. It will be seen that the 
Manifesto incites the people of India to overthrow the British 
rule by a violent revolution. It is understood that in the meeting 
of the international which approved this manifesto there was not 
present any prominent member of the Soviet Govemmet but the 
point is perhaps not material in view of other information 
available as to the action of the two bodies. 

In the London “Times** of tlm 1st January was pubtishod a 
secret circular of the P. B. of the Russian C. P.. the number and 
date being given. This circular (of which a copy is enclosed)' was 
addressed to the delegation of that Party in Germany, and ^ves 
a description of the present arrangements for |m>moting revc^u- 
tion in India as made by the C. I. The circular purports to be 
signed by Stalin. It mentions as comtitutii^ a mission for the 
purpose of revising propagandist work in (Central Asia three 
persems well*known as members of agents of the Sovidt Govern* 
ment, t.e. Zinovieff, Eliava and Vomeuensky. The drcular 
itself in the work oi attaddng England throi^ India the C. P. 
and the Soviet Government, and describes bow the Soviet Govern* 
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ment has assisted tJie work by eshdilwhing the Eastern Cfaainibef 
of CommeFoe in Moscow. 

This perhaps f<Miiis an adequate ground for addressing a 
remonstranee to the Soviet Govenunent. but th^e are other items 
of information which lend them very strong support. On the 
30th October there was a meeting of the Eastern Section of the 
Third International under the presidency of Safofov. It was 
attended by M. N. Roy and Rotbstein. the former representative 
in Persia of the-Soviet Government. The President spoke of 
British and Japanese imperialism as mortal enemies of the 
oppressed nation of tire East. Britain had exploited India and 
for fear of the loss of her colonial prestige has become the enemy" 
of all Moslem nations. He considered it imperative that the 
leaders of the movements for the freedom of Eastern nationali¬ 
ties should unite in close contact to check the intrigues of British 
capitalism. 

On the 4th November there was a meeting d! the colonial 
commission of the Third International at Moscow. At this 
meeting an account was given of the work done and to be done 
in India and a resolution was passed for a grant of £ 120,000 
for the Indian C. P. This resolution was considered and 
approved in a meeting of the Financial Commission of Third 
International held on the 25th November. This meeting had for 
its President Bukharin and was attended by Radek, both of whom 
are, or were, members or agents of the Soviet Government. In 
the course of the meeting it was stated that one of the members 
of the Assignment Trio, whose consent to the sums appropriated 
was apparently required, was Sdkolnikov who is Commisser for 
Finance in the Soviet Government. 

There is in the Imiia Ohioe unque^onable evidence, in the 
shape of a letter wMch M. N. Roy sent to India, that the 
Third Intematimial invited representati^ of Indian Communists 
to attend the recent meeting of Intematitmal, with the object of 
assisting India to work out its own destinies under an ind^ndent 
national Government and to India with r»iewed strength to cany 
on the work backed by the entire f<Hce (rf the International 
revolutionary working dass. 

Hie last piece of information received is that Suiitz, who 

fbr sometime Soviet representative d Kabul, has iiow been 
«6ol to Berlin, where he is at work £toin the prem^ of toe 

1ft id - —'—- n ■ i i mi ALa -in wtlM n 
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whose centre is in that dty, including BarkatuHah who was in 
•Kabul at the same time as himself. 

It will be observed that the greater part of the informatton 
•Set out in this letter is obtained from confidential reports furnished 
to the Fore^ C^ce. Viscount Peel is not certain to what extent 
it may be held advisable to refer to any item of this information 
in making a communication to the Soviet Government or any of 
its representatives. The point will no doubt be fully considered 
as part of the question whether it is desirable to make any 
remonstrance at all. 

The Under Secretary of Stale I have the honour to be ^ 

Foreign Office, Sir, 

White Hail, S. W. 1. Your most obedient servant 

(Sd.) F. W. Dure. 

13 

No. J AND P (S)-6975-23, Dated the 18th January, 1923 

(Secret) 

From: J. E. Ferard, Esq. Secretary, Judicial and Public 
Department, India Office, Whitehall, S.W.-l. 

To : The Secretary to the G. O. I. Home Department. 

Precautions Against Entry of Communist Literature into 
India and its Pubucation in India. 

In the Secretary of State’s telegram dated 2nd and 12th 
December he addressed the G. O. I. regarding the necessity of 
careful and complete precautiems against the now widely extending 
Bolshevik attack on India, a matter which is referred to in my 
letter to the Foreign office dated the 9th January, of which a 
copy is being sent to you this mail. 

The present letter relates spedfically to the question of the 
spread of communist' literature in India. This is a mattet which 
was referred to in Mr. Gwynne’s letter No. F-911, dated the 
31st August last, and in the last paragraph dt my letter No. 6285- 
of the 30th Septemb^. 

There have be^ numerous recent pieces of information 
sbowii^ that this literature is finding its way in increasing volume 
in India. 1 am to refer patlicalarly to the letter dated the lOtb 
Octobm* written by M. N. Roy from Berlin to A. R. Khan which 
was enclosed with the tetter No. 28, dated the 9th November 
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trom the Diiector of the InteUigeoce Buieau; and again to tlie 
report headed “Indian Communist Party“ and dated the 2n(l 
January 1923, which was sent hrom this country to diat officer. 
These papeis show that the arrangements for sending Communist 
literature produced in Europe to India are being extended, that 
funds have been granted by the C. I. to pay for a (Hress to be 
opened in Bengal for the purpose of publishing a communist 
paper and that the International invite their comrades in India 
to publish as much as possible, promising, to defray the expenses. 
There is every reason to believe that this information is genuine 
and that the efforts are real. The channels of despatch of the 
literature appear to be principally seamen, though the post is 
laigely used. It seems probable from the reports that have been 
received, that the greatest dang^ may be apprehended from 
foreign vessels arriving at Indian ports. 

14 

No. J AND P (S)-6975-23. Dated the 18th January, 1923 

(Secret) 

From; J. E. Ferard, Esq. Secretary. Judical and Public 
Department, India Office, London. 

To : The Secretary to the Government of India. Home 
Department. 

Question of the possibility of interning under Reg. Ill of 

1818 aU of Bolshevik trained Indkms arriving in India. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State to write to you 
regarding another aspect of the question Of precautions against 
the activities of Bolshevik agents in India, which was referred to 
in the correspondence ending with the Viceroy's tel^ram of the 
22nd December. The particular point is that dealt with in 
Secretary of State’s telegram of the 11th January, regarding Jatin- 
dra Nath Mittra. 

(2)' Instances have already come to light of the de^xitch 
to India of persmis of the Uraining r^erred to. Not to play any 
stress cm the cases of Nalini Gupta, and Jatindra Nath Mittra. 

I mn to reiN^r, as examjdes, to the case of Usmani, ACzal, Salim 
pd Gcffiar. A sketch of the infonnation, available regarding the 
Amt of those man is attached. There are, no doubt, similar- 
histories available regarding the other 3 men. It is moreover, to be- 
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inferred fiom Usmani’s letter of the 26th Somber, included in 
the report headed “Indian Communist Party” of the ?? i Kf 
December* that there are other agents of this character who have 
succeeded in reaching India. 

Mohmet Shaukat Usman I 

This man was reported by I. P. I. in a note headed “Indian 
Activities in Moscow and Kabul” dated tlie I2th October, 1921, 
as having been present at a Communist meeting in Moscow. He 
was again reported on the 1st November, 1921 in a note headed 
“Indian Communist Party” as being a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Indian C. P. in Moscow, and as studying at 
the Oriental University at Moscow with the revolutionary 
agents. 

Dib, in his letter No. 9349, dated the 22nd June 1922. stated 
that M. N. Roy was to communicate with Usmani via Chotani 
and suggested that Usmani had left Moscow in September 1921 (it 
must really have been later), to make his way to India, via 
Persia and said that these were “stray reasons for believing him 
to be now in India.” 

I. P. I. again reported Usmani on the 21st July, 1922 in a 
note headed “Indian Communist Party” arid mentioned that Roy 
was approaching him through an accomodation address at 94 
Modi Street, Bombay. There is thus no doubt that Usmani was 
already in India in June 1922. But there has been no intimation 
from India as to the action has been taken against Usmani or 
whether he has in fact ever been located. In I. P. l.’s report 
“Indian Communist Party,” dated the 22nd Dexximber. are 
contained two letters from Usmani, one dated the 24th September 
1922 and evidently sent from Bombay, and another dated 12th 
October from Benares. He gives a number of addresses and 
mentions Salim (Akbar Shah alias Salim, alias Md. Sali alias 
Akabar Khan of Badrashi, Peshawar who was with the under 
mentioned) and Gofaar (Gohar Rahman (Havildar) ci Haripur. 
Hazara, who left Teheran fw Shiraz on 12th July, 1922). His 
messages to European Communists make his connection with 
them dear. The 1. P. Fs latest note about hhn is dated 3rd 
January, 1923 headed “Indian Communist Party”; this gives an 
intercepted letter trom Mrs. Rc^ to Usmani da^ 1st December 
3922, to the same accomodatiem address 94 Modi Street Bombay. 
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Telegram *‘P” No. 669. Dated the 15th February. 1923 ! 

From: The Secretary ot State for India. London. 

To : The Vicoroy (Home Department) 

Sedition : Bolshevik menace mid emissaries. Refeiem:e my 
telegrams of 2nd December and 8th December and your telegram 
of December 21st also my telegram dated 11th January re: 
Jatindra Mitra, and my Pub. Secretary’s 3 letters of January 
18tb on 3 different aspects of the danger. 1 see from a letter of 
December 26th 1922. No. 14011 T. S. from Chief Commissicnier, 
Fixmtier Province, to Foreign Dei^rtment that Akbar Shah is 
arrested at Peshaivar. This man is known to be Salim, one ot 
the 4 Moscow trained men to have reached India. If not 
already known, the whereabouts of the other 3. namely Ahcal. 
Gauhar alias Aziz and Usmani could in all probability be easily 
ascertained through the covering address at Bombay, Benares and 
Madras. I shall be glad to have your views on the question of 
interment of these men. So far as can be judged in this country, 
there is ample material available against all of them and probably 
against others as well. 


17 

Telegram *P’ No. 160 Dated the 28th Fehruary, 1923. 
From : The Viceroy (Home Department) 

To : The Secretary of State for India, London. 

Sedition : Bolshevik menace and emissari^. 

Reference your telegram of the 15th instant No. 669. 

* * * * 

(S) R^rding persons mentioned by you, J. N. Mittra has 
not yet arrived. We are. however, watching the case carefully 
and if he comes into British territcvy shall take action. Afzal 
cannot be traced. We know frcnn intercepted letters that 
cmnmunicatkmS for him are being held up at his covering 
..address because his pres»it whereabouts are not known to tl» 
Grmip. Salim is Akbar Shah, a Moscow stud<^ 
yifillO rebimed last August and ^ ke^a under survdBance. He 
% liil be indicted as accused hi N. W. F. P; case. Qahar has not 
F:!at!^ed in India yet. The latest r^iort show him to be in Khyber 
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Agency. The Peshawar l.B. are on watch for hinit and as soon 
as he attempts to enter India will anest him . A warrant is ont 
for the arrest of Usmani whose exact whereabouts are not known* 
but the U.P., C.I.D. are not on his trail. Both Usmani and 
Gohar if arrested will be included as accused in this case. 

(6) With regard to exercise (rf control over emissaries 
proceeding to Germany and elsewhere, please see our Home 
Secretary’s letter dated 25th January, 1923, No. 9. We have 
just received information that one Muzaffar Ahmad is attempt- 
ing to leave in guise of lascar. This is the only sign of response 
to the invitation of Roy. Ins^ction have been issued to the 
local government to make every <^ort to prevent his leaving the 
country. 


27 

No. 487-P.C.N. Dated the 29th May, 1923. 

From : The Hon’bie Sir John Mailey, k.c.v.o., c.s.i., c.i.e.. Chief 
Commissioner, n.w.f.p. 

To : The Secretary to the Government of India. 

Arrest of Shaukat Usmani, Alleged Bolshevik Agent 
1 have the honour the address you on the subject of action 
taken in respect of Shaukat Usmani, who was arhrested in 
Cawnpore on 10th May. 1923 on a warrant issued from Peshawar 
under under section 121-A, I.P.C. 

2. The facts are as follows:— 

In February, when a case under Section 121 *A I.P.C. wa^. 
on the point of being put into court in Peshawar against 8 
Indians who had been trained in the Moscow University as pro¬ 
paganda ag«mts, the D.I.B. Hcmie Department, G.O.I., asked that 
a warrant might be obtained in connection with the same case 
for the arrest of Saukat Usmani. an agent who was known to have 
been in India, having r^ched Bombay frcmi Russia by sea m 
January. 1922. This warrant was issued and remained un¬ 
executed till May 10th. Meanwhile the trial in Peshawar had 
begun mid, at the request of the Director, LB. evklence had not 
betm recorded against Shaukat Usmani under SeetkHi 512 Cr. 
P.C Usmani reached Peshawar under arrest rm May 14th while 
a hearii^ of the case against the Moscow agents was actually 
proceeding in the Sessions Court It is impossible to include him^ 
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in that trial at that stage and the case ended in a convictioii a 
few days later. 

3. There is now no con&f^acy case pending in this province, 
though owing to an inaccurate message issued to the Press from 
Cawnpore, the C.I.D. of the U.P. and Bengal appear to have acted 
on this assumption that there is. The U.P.'s C.I.D. have informed 
the I.B., Peshawar, that the Government of the U.P.*s are not 
prepared to institute a case against Usmani in those Provinces, 
while the Bengal C.I.D. have arrested an associate of Usmani 
named Muzaffar Ahmad, and ha>^ suggested that he should be 
included in the case with the former in Peshawar. 

4. While the trial of Usmani in Peshawar might possibly 
be argued to be legal, if evidence of his activities outside India 
were strong (which is not), neither he are Muzaifar Ahmad, who 
has never apparently left India can be tried in Peshawar for their 
actions in furtherance of the revolutionary consphacy committed 
in India. 

5. Apart from the legal aspect of the case, I consider that 
to start a fresh case against Usmani in this province would be 
in the highest degree inexpedient. Had he been arrested in time, 
he could have been included in the case recently dedded here, 
on the ground that he was an associate in Moscow of the accui^d 
in that case; his activities in India could have been proved as 
indicating the intention for which the other accused had been 
sent and the way in which they would have worked had they 
not been intercepted. Now, however, he can only be charged, 
individually on the evidence of what he has been doing in other 
provinces, and the su^stion would have been inevitable, especial¬ 
ly in view of the publicity, which has been given in the press to 
his arrest, that he had been brought up to a Province which a 
secti<Hi of the press persists in calling the **land without kiws’* in 
order to secure a conviction which could not be upheld in the 
High Cburt of a Regulation Province. Frcsn the evidence of the 
letters and other documents recovered before and at the time of 
his arrest, it appears also that there are a number of persons in 
various Provinces, in additimi to the cme already arrested In 
Oialcutta, who might be charged together with Usmani Sudi a 
ease could not even legally be prosecuted b^, and the arguments 
iof expediency against suc^ a prosecution being brought here are 
-overturning. 
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F. 103/IV 

Summary of Information re : Indian Communists 

J & P (S) 7847 India Office 

White Hall, S.WJ. 

Secret 17th May, 1923 

Indian Communists 

Dear Sir, 

1 forward for information, 10 copies of the paper noted on 
the margin,* on the subject of the above. So many copies are 
sent in case it should b& thought useful to find copies to the 
intelligence officers in the principal provinces though of course 
the summary is not complete as regards the Indian side. 

Yours faithfully 

Secretary to the Sd. J. W. Hose 

Government of India, for Secretary 

Home Depaitmoit Judicial & Public Department. 

* Summary for period 21.11.22 to 10.5.23 
Summary 

Very Secret: (Note: A full statement of the evidence 
on which this summary is based can be supplied if desired). 

Indian Communists 
(2Ist November 1922—10th May 1923.) 

The following is a summary of informatiem obtained in 
Europe collated with information received from India. In Europe 
comparatively litde information has been obtained since February 
and there are gaps in the Indian information which leaves us in 
ignorance of the exact strength and composition of the various 
communist groups or nudei now in existence. 

I. The Position in Europe 

Berun : The importance of Berlin as a centre of Indian 
intrigue has increased considerably in the period under review. 
This summary will show a remarkable extension of M. N. Roy’s 
activities* a new Indian Indepoidence Party under BarkatuUah 
has come into existence with BoUbevik assistance; and a num* 
ber ci pr(»nineot seditiooists. induding M. P. Tirumal Adiarya 
(sdK> considers Roy a spy). Dr. Mansur and Muhammad Alt 
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and Obeidullah. who worked for the Bolsheviks in Afghanistan^ 
have come to Berlin from Moscow. 

Dissensions continue between the various grcmps and Aboni 
Mukharji. formerly a follower of Roy, has been sent by Roy’s 
enemies to India where he has been intriguing against Roy for 
some months. 

G)NNECnONS WITH SOVIET CiOVERNMENT OFFiaAI.S AND 
THE Third International : In September 1922 M. Raskolnikov 
applied to Moscow for supplies of Roy’s proscribed literature 
for India. 

In November at Moscow Roy acknowledged M. Raskolni* 
kov’s assistance with regard to communications in the form of 
veited references in Usmani’s letters. 

Evidence has been obtaiaed which shows that Usmani, now 
under arrest in India, was assisted by Tampakoff, and was pro- 
babiy in contact with Hakimoff, Russian consular officials, when 
travelling through Persia last year on his way from Moscow. 

Roy has opened so-called branches of the Indian Congress 
and the Indian Labour Party at Berlin at the suggestion of M. 
Tival, General Secretary of the Red Trade Unions, who was 
supervising Roy's work in Berlin on behalf of of the Comintern 
and who probably returned to Moscow in February. He is an 
American who returned to Russia in 1920 with Martens. Hb 
father was a Pole. . M. Sokolnikov, Soviet Commissar of Rn- 
ance, was connected with the grant of a subsidy of £120,000 for 
Roy’s work in 1923. The ‘Advance Guard’ c^nly states Roy’s 
ommectioo with the Third IntemaUonal. before the Cdonial 
Commission of which Roy stated at Moscow on the 11th 
November his intention of nursing the Indian Socialist Labour 
Party with a view of absorbing it later: his chief aim being to 
create a serious labour movement in India. 

Funds : Reports have been received of suspicimis enquiries 
r^rding the shipment of bullion or specie from the Baltic to 
Bombay, and of the intention of Malaka, a Dutch a^tator, to- 
forward money to India by means of Dutch and American billa 
of exchange; also ot the purchase of American dollars to the 
value of l.OOOjOOO gold marks for vse in connection with Indian 
agitation. 

So far, however, we have only received infocmatioii 
jfig the remittance by Roy of a few hundred pounds to Bs agents 
India. He has ^together sent them very Btde and It is, ha. 
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this respect, very suipiisiog that he should be abb to show such 
good results. The Indian Communist group at Lahore came 
into being independently with the help of a generous supply of 
mmiey from Kabul. 

Roy’s Aims and the Projected Conference in Berlin 

Roy failed to bring Indian representatives to the Moscow C<mi- 
ference in October-November 1922. Though his work was suit¬ 
ably appreciated a call was made for more practical work as 
distinct from propaganda. 

He has since been trying by means of letters to his agents 
and connections in India to secure the attendance for a special 
conference in Berlin of representative Indian delegates. The 
chief object of the Conference is to discuss with the ^sistanoe 
of European Comiiuinists the organisation and programme of a 
working class revolutionary party in India. Twenty-five passages 
were sanctioned by the Comintern but no delegates have come, 
owing, it would appear, the difficulty of securing Indians of the 
right stamp and to the fact that passage-money has not been sent 
to India. Information has now been received that the Confer¬ 
ence will not be held. 

Inchan Labour Bureau (Berlin) : In January after con¬ 
sultation in Berlin with leading British Communists, it was 
decided to open an Information Bureau to contact Indian and 
European Labour Oiganisations. A start was made and in 
February the Bureau sent an objectionable Manifesto to Indian 
newspapers. This published by ‘Hk: Nation’ (Lahore) 
under the heading “Down with Imperialism”. In February Roy 
was reported to have received £500 for the work of the Bureau. 

OoNNEcnoN WITH GERMAN COMMUNISTS : In October 
Roy sent instructions to India that Indian delegates to the 
Moscow Conference might communicate with him on arrival in 
Europe through the German Communist Party. 

Roy and Mrs. Roy attended the Leipzig Congress of the 
German Communist Party from January 25tb to February 2nd. 

The German Communists Heckert and Thalheimer toc^ 
part in the meeting in January at which it was decided to start 
the Indian Labour Bureau. 

II. Development of Communist Organisations in 1ndi\ 

CoNNECTRJNS IN INIHA : The ’Bitetiiarional Press Corres- 
^ • C.L—IS 
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pondenoe’ of tlie 16th November reported a speech by Zmoviev 
^^taiming that Organised political (communist) groups has been 
formed in India and other countries. On the 11th November* 
speaking before the Colonial Comnusslott of the Communist 
International M. N. Roy had stated that the Central Committee 
of the Indian Communist Party was established at Bombay, with 
branches at Peshawar, CMcutta, Madras and Allahabad. 

Roy was speaking with an optimism, then somewhat lightly 
founded, but since amply justified by the growth and ac^vities 
of the cmnmunist groups which now exist in almt^t every pro¬ 
vince of India. 

Bombay : In Bombay, one S. A. Dange appears to be the 
bead of a Socialist group with communist or quasi-communist 
views. In 1922 he entered into correspondence with Roy, pro¬ 
bably in consequence of the latter’s ‘Vanguard’ propaganda. In 
August he proceed to publish the ‘socialist’, a fortnightly, now 
a monthly organ of scarcely veiled conununism. In September 
M. N. Roy wrote to congratulate him on the first two numbers. 

On the 17th September Roy desired his Calcutta agent, 
Mozaffar Ahmad to visit Dange and others at Bombay which 
be said would be a better centre for organisation. Charles 
Ashleigh, a Bolshevik emissary from Europe, saw Dange at 
Bombay between the 18th and 23rd September and made over, 
a list of workers of sympathisers in India and also invitations to 
the Moscow Congress. In November Roy proposed at Moscow 
that this group should be given £15,000 in 1923. 

About this time Roy was urging Dange and Singaravelu 
Cbettiar of Madras to secure delegates for a special omference 
iti Europe and on the I9th December be instructed them to get 
into touch with (me anodier and with Muhammad Siddiqi of 
Lahcno, of whose activities he gave particulars, and to select 
delegites. The only likely delegate of whom we have so lEar 
received informaticm is R. B. Lotawala. a Bombay meicluuit. 
who has been financing Dange mid who sailed for Europe about 
the end of March. 

Singaravelu Cbettiar and Dange attended the Gaya Om- 
ipnsss at which the former showed himsdf to be an extremely 
active Communist propagamlist He was appointed to the Cpm- 
formed to carry out the Ongress Labour oiganhtttipii 
fciiesie. Dange has since been seeking a place on tlda com* 
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In tl» ‘Socialist'* of 23.12.22 Dange expressed alarm at Roy*s 
'‘Program* and disclaimed any intention of worldly fpr a violent 
revolution. 

In January Dange and Singaravelu exchanged congratula¬ 
tions on their wisdom in declining Roy’s invitation to Europe. 
This may, however, signify but little especially as the ‘Socialist* 
had since published articles of N. Bukharin and Newbold the 
Communist M.P. and Dange has started an organisation for the 
dessimination of Bolshevik literature from Europe. 

He has also been trying to introduce sympathisers into the 
Congress Committees in Bombay. 

Madras : it is known of Singaravelu Cbeltiar that be wrote 
to Roy before August 1922 presumably in consequence of 
having received the ‘Vanguard’. His principal activities have 
been described above. He favours open agitation. From a 
letter written by Roy on 6.1.23 it is evident that he has declined 
Roy’s invitation to Berlin on the ground that he had no follow¬ 
ing and that work was only in the preparatory stage. In January 
be delivered a violent speech at an apparently private Congress 
Committee meeting urging the destruction of capitalism and 
landlm-dism. 

In April he was in correspondence with the Bombay group 
and with Manila! (of Fiji) in Gaya and wanted a joint meeting. 

On the 11th April the Madras Communists were reported 
to have adopted a ‘Labour Swaraj’ Manifesto drawn up by 
Manila! and to have practically secured the approval of C. R. Das 
for it. Manilal was said to be in touch with Mr. Saklctvala m.p. 

The Manifesto is a comparatively mild dtKument and this 
report may be an indication that the Madras Communists are. in 
Roy*s terminology, working both ‘legally’ and ‘illegally*. The 
Punjab or Lahore group of Communists came into existence in 
consequence of a visit paid to Kabul in June 1922 by Ghulam 
Hussain of Peshawar, a School master interested in communism. 
(R(^ appears to refer consistently in his correspondence to 
Ghulam Hussain under the alias of Muhammad Siddiqi). This 
visit was made after consultation with Shamsuddin Hassan. 
Publidty Secretary oi the North Western Railvmy Union, Lahore. 
It is possible that they had heard that Mota Singh, the Sikh 
agitator had received a subsidy from the Russians or their agents 
at Kabul. In any case Ghi^m Hussain returned in July with a 
supply pi £100 nobis and bt banked £720 in Odober and 
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£466 in December. He and Shamsuddia Hassan started a news¬ 
paper “Inqilab” in Octf^r. and in November and December 
published translations of th6 articles whidi form Roy^s pros¬ 
cribed “India’s Prd^lem and its solution.” They also distributed 
Communist pamphlets free of charge. They were about to start 
propaganda production on a larger scale but their schemes were 
apparently upset by the expuMcm from Afghanistan of Indians 
who were working there as agents of tlK Bolsheviks. 

They were in touch with important local agitators and there 
are indications that they used ^e Lahore National College as 
a centre for their propaganda. 

M. N. Roy received early information d the existence of 
this independent group. In September Charles Ashleigh is 
believed to have mentioned it to Dnnge at Bombay and in 
December Roy instructed the leaders of the Bombay, Madras 
and Lahore groups to get into touch with one another. This 
instruction was carried out and in February Shamsuddin Hassan 
has been in communication with Singaravelu Chettiar of Madras 
and Dange of Bombay and was hoping to visit the latter and 
also the Calcutta group He has informed Dange that his com¬ 
rades in the Punjab had decided to form a Provincial Cmn- 
munist Party and that he, apparently in agreement with Singara¬ 
velu Chettiar, was in favour of open agitation. 

Bengal : The previous summary showed that Mozaffar 
Ahmad, the agent secured by Nalini Gupta during the latter’s 
visit to India in the winter of 1921-22, was building up an orga¬ 
nisation in Bengal with the help of members of the did revolu¬ 
tionary party and others. They had apparently sent seven 
Bengali students to Germany. Two more have reached Germany 
in the period under review. 

They had also started direct propaganda. This had deve¬ 
loped considerably and three prosecutions of their spedal news¬ 
paper ‘Dhumketu’ have resulted in an apology and in the con¬ 
victions of two editors. It was through erne of their number in 
America that Roy got into touch with Roy Bankim Chandra 
Banerji. an important worker in Engkuid. 

In November they appear to have sent a representative to 
meet a Bolshevist esmssary (Robin Kantcn:?)' at Oolong 
tt»y obtained a parcel of literatuxe. In February 
suggested through B. N. Biswas of the Trade Union Federation 
« general meeting of Indian Communists. Towards die end of 
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1922 Roy was expecting Muzaffar Ahmad to come to Europe 
and from this there resulted a gap in their correspondence. Roy 
had also been in touch with the Bengal revolutionaries through 
Roy B. C. Banerji, in England and he entered into direct corres* 
pondence witii some of them in January. The subject of this 
coirespcmdenoe have been Roy*s Program for the Indian 
National Congress; the need for an emissary, preferably British, 
ir India; propaganda; the formation of a party to influence C. R. 
Das the prominent leader; work amongst the labourers and 
cultivators; and the despatch of representatives to the proposed 
Ctmference in Europe. Muzailar Ahmed has had a disagree* 
ment with one of his colleagues and he resents Roy's direct 
correspondence with them so much so that he lias complained 
to Roy that two or three of them are spies, Roy may be able 
to dispel this misunderstanding by attributing it to tiic gap in 
his correspondence with Muzailar Ahmed mentioned above but 
the fact remains that while a considerable amount of propa* 
ganda work has been done by the Bengal group their organisa* 
tion is still rudimentary and is hampered by mutual suspicion. 
The old Bengal revolutionaries are seeking outlets for their 
energy. Many have obtained seats on Congress Committees; 
reports for February indicates that others want a renewal of 
revolutionary activities on the old lines and are collecting arms 
and recruiting members; some are working as communist agi* 
tators. 'Fhese letter would appear still to be few but there are 
doubtless many others willing to use Roy's arguments and 
organisation for the purpose of anti-British agitation. 

United Provinces ; Muhammad Shaukat Usmani of 
Bikanir, a Moscow trained agent has been in India for more 
than a year, A press telegram of the 11th May reports that he 
has fust been arrested at Muslim National School, Cawnpore. 

A detailed account of his activities and conncctimis, so far 
as revealed by intercepted cOTrespondence, is given in full state* 
m«it. 

About the begimng of September he established a nucleus 
of students in Benares and secured the co-operation of 
Sampuniaiiand, a pditical ex-convict Tliis man was in Feb¬ 
ruary 1923 m commiinicaticMi with J. L. Ndiru, a well-known 
non-cooperation leader, and the latter had expressed satisfaction 
with a mcanorandum drawn up by Sampunttnand wlucb had 
been spedally commended by the **Advance Guard*' for its 
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coininunist tendency. He is not a whole-hearted communist but 
Usmani has great hopes of him. 

Little is known of Usmani’s activities between October and 
February but he is believed to have been working at the Muslim 
Naticmal School, Cawnpore under the name of Habid Ahmad. 

In February Maulana Abdul Qadir Azad Subbani of Cawh- 
pore, a well-known agitator, published a Swaraj scheme which 
exhibits distinct traces of Communist influence. Mrs. Roy men* 
tioned a Maulana Abdul Qadir in a letter to Usmani at the end 
of 1922. This is probably the same man. In February Usmani 
visited Calcutta and saw Muzatfar Ahmad. 

He appears to have been responsible for the information of 
Communist Centres at Cawnpore, Benaras and possibly AligEU'b 
in the United Provinces with connections also in Allahabad and 
Lucknow. He is in correspondence with Roy, and was directed 
in December to get into touch with Dange and Smgaravelu 
Chettiar (Madras). He wrote the latter on the 9th February. 

Central Provinces ; In February S. Satyabhakta (who 
came to notice during the non-cooperation movement in the 
U.P. two years ago) editor of the “Pranvira*’ wrote to Dange 
(Bombay) saying that he was already a subscriber of some com¬ 
munist newspapers but wanted more. He intended to start a 
special newspaper for peasants and workers. 

In April he was regularly publishing leterature and was 
about to produce a new vernacular paper the “Shramajiva*’ 
(Labourer). 

He has recently written to Sylvia Pankhurst asking for 
lilarature likely to be of use in the fornotation of a Communist 
group. 

Burma : Sylvia Pankhurst has also received a letter from 
Maung Bah Ohn in Burma acknowledging literature and saying 
that he saw no reason why he should not bec(»ne a communist. 

in. Agents and Emissaries 

*Mosc»w-irained’ Agents ; The activities of Usmani 
are fully described elsewhere. In October two agents, Ali A^ 
and Mirza Hi^sain (pit^Uy false names) left Ispahmi with 
the intentioa of making their way to India> 

V Two agents have been mentioned in correspondence, dn^er 
the l^seudonyms of AU and Akram was in India. The former 
was in India in October but no trace has been obtajned of the 
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latter and they have not been indentified. In December Roy 
wrote that four of the Moscow trained Indians weep in India. 
He possibly ipeant Usmani Afzal. Akram and Sfaafiq (who 
bolted to Afghanistan and has proved a disappointment to Ro^^). 
in January Akbai Shah dias Salam of Peshawar was under 
observation in India to which he made his way thcous^ 
Afghanistan some months previously. In September had left a 
letter for Usmani, at some place in India, discussing a suggestitm 
that he (Akbar Shah) should give an undertaking to Government 
and settle down quitely for some time in India. 

In January Gauhar Rahman dim Aziz of Hazara was in 
the Khyber Agency and had evidently applied for permission to 
return to India. 

We have the names of 24 Indians who have received training 
in Tasrkent of Moscow. 


oi these 


1. Habib Ahmad of Shahjan- 
pur 

2. Ferozuddin of Lahore 

3. Rahq Ahmad of Bhopal 

4. Abdul Majid of Lahore 

5. Abdul Kadir Sahrai of 
Peshawar 

6. Sultan Muhammad of Hari- 


were arrested in November 
1922 on their arrival in 
India via the Pamirs. 


7. Fida Ali Khan of Peshawar 

8. Akbar Shah of Peshawar 

9. Gauhar Rahman of Hazara 

10. M. S. Usmani Of Bikanir 


11. Master Abdul Hamid of 
Lahore 

12. Said Raz of Delhi 

13. Fazal Bahi Malik ctf Lahore) 

14. Abdullah of Sialkot j 

15. Rahamat Alt Zakaria 

16. Abdul Qayimi of Peshawar 


is under surveillance in India 
probably ditto 

has been in India for over 
a year, arrested about 11.5.23 

were left behind in Prmirs. 


last reported in Moscow. 

Last lepmted to have left 
Moscow for Persia, 
in service in Tashkent. 
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17. 

Abdul Aziz 

last reported with Obeiduilab 
Probably in Mc»cow. 

18. 

Ali Shah ctf United Pro¬ 

prd^ably under arrest in 


vinces 

M(m>w. 

19. 

Gbulam Ajimad Khan of 

left Tashkent for India in the 


Hazara 

summer of 1922. 

20. 

Abdul Majid of Kohat 

last reported in Bokhara 

21. 

Abdul Rahim Anwar of 
Lahore 

dead 

22. 

Abdul Waris 

reported in Moscow in Octo¬ 
ber 1922 

23. 

Ismail of JuUunder 

no information. 

24. 

Shafiq Ahmad of Lahore 

last reported in Afghanistan. 


It is possible that “Afzal” 

and “Akram” for whom search 


is being made in India are numbers 19 and 23 above. One of 
them may possibly be Gopil Ballav Rai mentioned in the next 
paragraph. 

Emissaries to India : We have heard nothing further of 
Gopi Ballav Rai. the emissary from M. N. Roy who went from 
Glasgow and was in Calcutta in September 1922. 

Amitava Ghosh, who liad been working for Roy in France, 
went to India in December. NaUni Gupta and G. A. K. Lohani 
are reported to be on their way to India. Information has been 
received of the intended deputation to India by the Communist 
International of an Englishman named Charles at the end of 
1922 and in January of an organiser to be nominated by the 
British Communist Party. 

In September four Russian stowaways were detained in 
Colcnnbo. One named Robin Kantor, escaped to Madras where 
he was arrested and sent back to Colombo. W'hile in Jail in 
Madras he was found talking with Political prisoners and it was 
discovered that he spdce Hindustani weU. 

Emissaries from India : Bhupati Dutt and Jotindm Mltter 
arrived in Europe in September and November respectively as 
emissaries from the Bengal group. Nine such emissaries ai^iear 
to have come to Berlin since R<^ settled there but Roy, though 
he took Jotindta Mitter to Moscow with him. appean to have 
litUe use for them at present. 

la January Muhammad Ashraf. b.a. (rf the Natkmal Mu^lm 
IJniveiaity. Aligarh was endeavouring to leave for Germany to 
f 1^ into toadi with Roy. 
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IV. Connections in England and other Countries 

Hoy s connections in England : Fuither evidence 
ixea obtained of Roy’s connection with B. C. Banerji of Leeds 
nnd Khitish Chaterji of Cambridge. They have both been distri¬ 
buting Roy’s communist literature. The former has been in touch 
with Bridget O’Harte an Irish Communist while an English Com¬ 
munist named Murphy spoke to Roy about the latter at Moscow 
where Roy had taken a programme prepared by him for sub¬ 
mission to the Comintern. Ajoy Baneiji has been working in 
connection with the Lascars Welfare League has asked the 
British Communists Tom Bell and Albert inkpen to have him 
sent to Moscow. 

The English Communists NewboJd, Donavan* Impich (? 
Inkpen) and Teak (? Fred Peet) took part in January in the 
consultation at Berlin which led to the formation of the Indian 
Labour Bureau. Efforts are being made to secure Mr. Saklat- 
vala’s co-operation but he appears to be very cautious with 
regard to Roy’s activities. This caution evidently springs from 
distrust not from timidity as Saklatvala has only quite recently 
delivered a bold speech at an Indian Conference in England and 
he considers that Labour should have a common International 
Policy. 

Robert Stewart, a Communist has been trying to win over 
Indian students at Dundee University. 

Roy and his agents are using a number of accomodation 
address in England. 

“The Oriental International Seamen’s Union” : The 
Lascars Welfare League described in the previous summary gave 
tea to 100 lascars to 28.1.23. Communism was preached on one 
or two occasions. Ajoy Banerji and Cleetus were however not 
satisfied with the League and wished to start smnething more 
mflitant 

Finally Ajc^ Banerji. Pulin FHnda and J. C Sen had a 
discussimi with Saklatvala and a meeting was held on 2.5.2.23 
at which the speakers were Ceoige Lansbury and N. Watkins 
of the Red International Labour Union. ShcHtly afterwards a 
cmistitution was drawn up with the help of Potter dt the R.I.L.U. 
for an “Jhidian Seamen's Association''. Aj^rendy as a com¬ 
promise. affiliation to the Ri.L.U. was not msi^ on but a 
clause was inserted oontainii^ a dedaradon of identity of i»m- 
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ciple with the R.I.L.U. This nominal moderation is probably 
dt» to Saklatvala’s influence as he evidently did not wish the 
association to be entirdy dominated by the RJ.L.U. through 
which he is working. It did not please Ajoy Banerji but he 
accepted a place cm the Executive Committee with SaJdatvala as 
President and two Lascar lodging-house keepers as Assistant 
Secretaries. The other members are P. B. IMnda. J. G. Sen and 
Rajeswaram. 

At a meeting on 11.3.23 it was decided that the R.I.L.U. 
should seoire a room for meetings and provide literature for 
distribution all over the world by means (rf lascars. 

Communications regarding afliliation have been sent to 
English and Indian organisations. 

At a meeting on 8.4.23 the title “Oriental International Sea¬ 
men’s Union” was adopted. Messrs Mackenzie (of the National 
Seamen’s Union who works secretly for the R.1JL.U.) and Evans 
were present and it was aimounced that the Workers Welfare 
League had accepted P. B. I>inda as the Union’s representative. 

It seems clear that the Union will be merely the Oriental 
Branch of the R.I.L.U. 

Workers’ Welfare League of India: This was described 
m the previous summary. It has accepted an applkation for 
afliliation from Employees’ Association, Calcutta*^, made through 
Saklatvala. Dr. Bhat being mentioned as the association’s repre* 
sentative. 

Saklatvala has appealed to the League for money for the 
organisation of Indian seamen. 

Connections with other Centres 

France : No further information has been received of Rt^’a 
connection with the Frendi Communists but in December an 
Egyptian named Nasif, a Socialist who possesses a “Red Card” 
promised to help in smuggling the “Advance Guard" from Port 
Said to India. 

Japan : In October Hugo Espinoza wrote to Roy fm* money 
widi whidh to start a Inish^. He discussed Roy’s work and 
mentioned Nalini Gupta’s return to Moscow. 

America : Roy appears to have helped Santdcfa Sii^ and 

* Socretary Mukunda Lai Satcar awntieoed in dw Natameol 
at haviag dlimlntted Communht pamiililM in CakutUu 
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Rattan Singh of the Ghadr Party to come to Mc^cow. They 
have been trying to get to India with aid of Indian Independence 
Party. Indar Singh of the Ghadr Party wrote to Roy on 3.1.23 
frtHn San Fransisoo promising cooperation when possible. 

V. Propaganda 


The ‘Advance Guard* has resumed its original title of ‘Van¬ 
guard* since the 15th February 1923. Subsequent issues have 
not yet been seen in this country but one at least has reached 
India. 

In January, it was publishing “Letters from India” the result 
of the connections established in India by Roy. About 500 
copies are being intercepted regularly in India as well as large 
quantities of Communist literature from Communist bodies in 
Europe, much of it addressed to Labour Unions. 

There was slight diminution of output in January and Feb¬ 
ruary but this lasted for a few weeks only. 

In October 1922 three packets of Bolshevik literature includ¬ 
ing 16 copies of Roy’s “India in Transition” were found on a 
German ship in Leith. 

In December 540 copies of Roy’s ‘Program’ were intercepted 
at the Gaya Post Office. 

M. N. Roy’s special publications “India in Transition”. 
“India’s problems and its Solution”, “What do we want?”, 
“Labour Party”, “Open Letter to C. R. Das” and “Program 
for the Indian National Congress” are described in the full state¬ 
ment of evidence which also gives particulars of some of his con¬ 
tributions to the “International Press Correspondence”. 

The “Vanguard” has drawn sympathetic letters and subs- 
criptimis from India, Java, Sierra Leone and the USA and it 
appears to have been the means by which Roy (Stained two very 
valuable supporters, Dai^e in Bombay and Singaravelu Chettiar 
in Madras. 

In the aut umn of 1922 the following definitely communist 
publicaticms were in existence. 


“Atma Sakti” 
“Dhumketn** 
“Desher Banf^ 


) most run by* former revolutionaries of 
r Bengal. 


’’Socialist” English fortnightly (now a monthly) run by 

$. A. D&nge. Bombay. 
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‘*Nava Yulga'* Ditto by Krishna Rao, Madras. ' 

*‘Inqilab*' Veniaculai fortni^tly, now a monthly. 

Run by Ghulam Hussain and Shamsuddin 
Hassan, Lahore. 

(It ceased to appear in February.) 

The “Hindustan” (Bombay) and “Pranvira” (Nagpur) have 
become Communist and the editor of the latter was in 
ruary about to start a new Communist-labour newspaper. 

A number of papers including the important “Amrita 
Bazar Patrika” (Llalcutta), the “Servant” (Bombay), and the 
“Bande Mataram” (Lahore) have been publishing pro-Bol- 
-Sbevik articles. The last mentioned published the objectionable 
Manifesto from the Third International to the Congress which 
appeared in the “Vanguard”. “The Nation” which was. started 
as an English daily at Lahore on the 1st January declared itself 
opposed to imperialism and capitalism. In March it was pub¬ 
lishing communist literature. 

Generally there has been a marked increase of propaganda. 
Much of it is of the insidious kind dealing with the interests 
of labour and the necessity for organising the workers. This 
was encouraged by the Congress re'solution passed in December, 
for the organisation of Labour and it would appear that Indian 
editors consider that labour offers them as safe -a shield as did 
non-violent non-cooperation for a considerable period. 

C. R. EUs: Its effect on leading politicians can be illus¬ 
trated from tte performance of Mr. C. R. Das. At l^hore 
about the be^nning of November he suggested the changed pro¬ 
gramme of the Ccmgress should include the organisation of 
labour. 

A few days later at Dehra Dun he and V. J. Patel spoke 
of the interests of tl^ masses as those of the capitalists. These 
utterances were apfdauded by the “Amrita Bazar Patrika" and 
the “Socialist”. 

About the same time C. R. Das explained to smne friends 
that be had been crmverted to the theory that without the sup¬ 
port of the masses no ativance was possible. 

After the Gaya Congress there came a pei^ of self-^j^- 
nation. The “Amrita Bazar ^trika" tried to eiqilain on 
that there was no cmmectiofi between R(^*s theories and^ those 
nof C. R. Das and a few weeks later C. R. Das himsrif an- 
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nounced in a speech at Bombay that his scheme of Swamj would 
recognise private property and encourage the growth iodivi* 
dual wealth. 


Conclusion 

The outstanding fa<^ appear to be :— 

(1) The importance of Berlin as a Centre of Indian intri* 
gues has increased. 

(2) Money is being spent lavishly on propaganda and 
sparingly on agents and organisations. 

(3) . Ihe newly established Indian Labour Bureau is 
likely to prove misdiievous. 

(4) Roy’s “foundation” has grown into a frame work. 
He can now say truly that his party has branches in almost 
every province of India. 

(5) Usmani, an active agent, trained at Moscow, had 
been in India for more than a year when arrested at Cawnpore 
abcHit the 11th May. 

(6) We are not fully aware how far the Indian police have 
succeeded in obtaining information regarding the newly formed 
Communist nuclei. 

(7) The “Lascar’s Welfare League” has grown into “The 
Oriental International Seamen’s Union” with Saklatvala as Presi¬ 
dent. It is likely to be practically a branch of the R.I.L.U It 
appears not to have started work seriously yet and funds have 
still to be found. 

(8) The emissaries from the American ‘Ghadr’ Party have 
been in Moscow and are trying to go to India. 

(9) Robin Kantor, who was arrested in Madras, was 
almost certainly a Bolshevik emissary. We know little about 
him and his companions. 

(10) ’ There has been a considerable increase of communist 
or quasi-communist propaganda in India. 

F. 103/V 

Previous Refhujnce : (1) F. 103/IV pf 1923; (2) F. 36 of 1924. 

Precis Bolshevik prepared by DIB. Desirability of 
carrying out seandies in the houses of prominent persons 
connected with communist operations in India. 

’ In accordance with Hon'Me member’s veiled instruedems. 
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1 forward twelve copies of the note, prepared in tins Bureau, on 
tfae conununist agitation in India. 

This is all “publicable** information, there is nothing in it 
the pubUcaticm of which will endanger agents avenues of infor* 
mation. I do not suggest that it should be published; but, if 
any local government decided to use parts or the whole of it 
for publication, there would be no objection so far as this bureau 
is concerned, to their doii^ so. 

1 suggest that, when this is forwarded to local government 
(.as it was Hon’ble member’s intention that it should be), they 
should be invited to carry out seaidies in the house of the indivi- 
'<luals, whose names and identity are already well-known to the 
local CID’s, connected with the organisation: since these arc 
likely to reveal further evidences of the ramifications of the 
conspiracy. 

Sd. C. Kaye. 

14.6.23. 

The existence of a communist conspiracy in India has 
.become a matter of common knowledge since the publication of 
British note to Russia. In that document some indications were 
given of the methods, inspired from Moscow, which had been 
adopted to introduce and develop communist organisations in this 
country, as also the channels through which these organisations 
have been financed. The details given in the British note, how¬ 
ever, only revealed a part of the story. In particular, the ext^t 
to which onnmunist work had developed in India was not stated; 
nor was any indication given r^arding the exact objects for 
which Indian Communists are working. 

The history of the efforts made by the III International 
to introduce communism into India really begins in 1920, wlM»n 
the notorious Indian revolutitmary M. N. Roy found his way to 
Moscow, M. N. Roy’s nan^ is already familiar through his 
"'programme for the Indian National cemgress”, cabled out to 
India by Reuter last December on the eve of the Gaya Omgress. 
Reuter’s message on that occasion gave certain facts'regatding 
Roy’s previous record. Without adding to these, it wiUbeof interest 
to dc^e more piec^y his ccmnectioos witii the III Inter¬ 
national. M. N, Roy’s reasem for going to Moscow was ^nite 
$hp^. Ihe war was over: the Gemians, by whom he had 
boNa pstvknialy employed, had no furtiier use for hM services.; 
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and he was at a loose end. To a man of his peculiar talencts, 
Moscow offered a natural home, a chance of earning a livelihood, 
and the possibility of handling laige sums of mc^ey. Roy was 
not mistaken in his estimate of the situaticm. He arrived in 
Moscow as an enthusiastic Communist, and within a short time 
found himself entnisted by the III International with the task 
of building up and directing a Communist Party of India. He 
commenced operations by despatching to India various emis* 
saries. chosen from Indians who had accompanied him to 
Moscow, charged with instructions to preach Bolslievism and 
to found a communist nuclei at suitable centres in the country. 
A ccmsiderable number of these Bolshevik agents succeeded in 
reaching Indb, the first arriving towards the end of 1921. In 
the majority of cases they were either arrested at once or they 
found die police so hot on tlieir trial that they fled the country 
without having carried out their mission. Two of them, how¬ 
ever. Nalini Gupta and Shaukat Usmani, achieved a certain 
amount of success, and it was through their efforts that com¬ 
munist centres come into being in Calcutta and in the United 
Provinces (Benares and Cawnporc). From the beginning of 
il922, Roy followed up the despatch of these agents by sending 
a flood of printed propaganda pamphlets to India through the 
post. In May 1922 his fortnightly journal of “Vanguard” 
(Prohibited entry into Indian under the Sea Customs Act) made 
its appearance, since when some thousand copies have regularly 
been sent fortnightly to India. As the result of this propaganda 
campaign, Singaravelu Chettiar in Madras and S. A. Dange in 
Bombay became interested in communism, opened up communi- 
catimis with Roy, through the post, and have since taken a 
leading part in forming communist groups in their respective 
cities. The remaining important communist groups in India 
was formed at Lahore by Ghulam Hussain towards the end of 
1922. Ghulam Hussain had previously been a school master 
in Peshawar and his oinversion to communism resulted from 
a visit be paid to Kabul in June 1922 when he came into con^ 
tact with the Bolshevists and was given a <^nsiderable sum of 
mcmey by them to form a communist party in Northern India 
From Kabul be went to Lahore in the following July, cstab- 
lidied a oommunist newspaper, the "Tnqilab** and began to 
organise a oommunist party. 

The result of the despatch of agents and propaganda liters* 
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tuie to lodia has been, theiefoie. the focmation o£ Communist 
oenties in Calcutta* Benares, Cawnpore, Madras, Bombay and. 
I^ahore. All these groups have been working in communication 
with Roy and according to his instructioi^. Their work at the 
outset was nahiraliy chiefly confined to recruitment of members 
and the dissemination of Communist literature recdved from 
abroad. 

The Calcutta group, to which allusion has already been 
made, was started by Muzatlar Ahmad, a journalist who owed 
his conversion to communism to the visit paid by Nalini Guj^ 
to India at the beginning of 1922. Since that date Muzaffar 
Ahmad had been in direct correspondence with Roy and at irre¬ 
gular intervals has received small sums of money from him. 
He was connected with the group of individuals responsible for 
the production of “DhumketuI’ newspaper, against which action 
has on more than one occasion been taken by Government, and 
be has opened up relations with certain labour agitators in Cal¬ 
cutta. notably Mukunda Lai Sarkar and J. N. Biswas of the 
Employees’ Association. He has also been in touch with certain 
well-known ex-rcvolutionarics whose names need not be ^ven 
here. Prof. Hemanta Kumar Sarkar has also been in correspon¬ 
dence with Dange of Bombay, and has been spreading communist 
propaganda in his capacity as a labour agitator. 

In the United Provinces Communist groups were founded 
in Benares and Cawnpore by Shaukat Usmani. the other agent 
sent from Moscow whose name has also been previously men¬ 
tioned. 

The individuals chiefly involved in Benares are a ocitain 
number of students in the Benares Hindu University, who^e 
names are known to Government and of whom Imamuddin Ptzui 
was the most important, and Sampumanand. a Benares non- 
coc^rator of local notoriety. In Cawnpore Muhammad Habib, 
the Head Master of the Muslim National School, who sheltered 
U^ani fcM* some time, is the most promiiamt figure. In 
LiKknow, H. A. Malik, the Secre^uy of the Oudh and RohU- 
khand Railway Union, has been in oorr^pcaidoKre with Gbulam 
Hussain of Lahore in cc»inecti<m with lattor’s Cmnimmtst propa- 
gsnda. In additicai to these names a certaui number of youths 
assistance in various ways to Usmani. Their activities have^ 
beeii under dose but uitobstrusive watch. 

In Bombay a journalist named S. A. Dange undertook the 
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formation of a Communist group and established a monthly 
journal entitled the ^'Socialist*** which has regularly published 
Communist propaganda. 

In this work he is being helped by T. A. Parvate and also 
by certain other individuals whose names are well-known to the 
authorities; some of whom have allowed themselves to be used 
as accomodation addresses for communications, letters, and 
literature, sent from Europe by M. N. Roy. Oangc has been 
in regular correspondence with M. N. Roy and was formally 
appointed as Roy’s chief representative in India by the Bolshevik 
agent Charles Ashleigh, who handed over to him certain instruc¬ 
tions from Roy before being himself deported from Bombay. 

In Madras Communist activity has taken a slightly dUferent 
form. There, Singaravelu Chettiar. with M.P.S. Velayudham as 
Chief Assistant, has been working in touch with Dr. Manilal 
and Ganga Prasad, both of Gaya, and others, in drawing up a 
constitution for a ’’legal” Communist Party which he has called 
the ’’Labour and Kishan Party of Hindustan”. This move has 
been taken in direct communication with Roy and according to 
his advice, the aim being to form an ostensibly harmless ’’legal” 
oiganisation under the shelter of which an inner circle of revolu¬ 
tionary communists may be recruited. 

This pdnt has been very dearly developed in intercepted 
correspondence which has passed between Roy and his agents in 
India. Roy has laid great stress on the formation of a ’’legal” 
party and it is interesting to note that the same procedure has 
been followed by the Communist Party in America, where a 
workers’ pirty has been formed for identically the same reasons. 

Recruitment for the “Labour and Kisan Party of Hindu¬ 
stan” is now being actively pushed both in Madras and the 
other Centres where Communist Parties exist. 

Dr. Manilal, already mentitmed, deserves spedal notice. He 
is the well-known labour agitator who was successively externed 
from Fiji. New Zealand and Ceylon, and refused permisskm to 
pmoise in the High Courts of Madras and Bombay; IK is now 
practising in Bihar and Orissa. He was the ori^nal authm* of 
*'Manife^o” on which Singaravelu’s published Manifesto was 
based; and. though he has been dever <mough to keep hinuself 
in the badcgroimd. there is amp4e evidence that he is deeply 
implicated in the propaganda carried on more openly by others. 

The Editors of two other newspapers in fte N^ras Presi- 
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deocy (Kiisna Rao "'Navajuga" ai^ K. L. Ayar ‘*Swadh(wma") 
have aJso taken an active part in assisting I^ge and Singara- 
vein in their work, and in the preparation of the latter’s Mani¬ 
festo. 

It has already been stated that a Communist Centre at 
Lahore was formed by Ghulam Hussain as a result of a visit 
paid by him to Kabul in June, 1922. The work done at Lahore 
has b^n very similar to that carried on at other centres. Com¬ 
munist literature has been distributed and translations into the 
vernacular of proscribed pamphlets written by M. N. Roy have 
been published in the columns of the Irufiab, the paper founded 
by Ghulam Hussain with the money he obtained from Kabul, 
which has been supplemented by further sums sent to him from 
the same source in the form of British Government £100 notes, 
whose origin has been indicated in the recent British note to 
Russia. The Inqilab (m the exhaustion of subsidy obtained from 
Kabul ceased publication, and the activity of Che Lahore Com¬ 
munists is now confined to recruitment for the ’’Labour and 
Kisan Party of Hindustan” originated by Singaravdu. and to 
attempt to obtain a footing in the labour organisation at 
Lahore. 

Ghulam Hussain’s Chief Assistants are one Shamsuddin 
Hassan, formerly publicity Secretary of the North West Rly. 
Workers Union and M. A. Khan, the well-known labour agitator. 

There is also a tentative organisation in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, where the editor of a newspaper has been in correspon¬ 
dence with Dange, and also with certain extreme communists m 
Europe, on the subject of communism, the tenets of which cult 
find frequent expression in his newspaper. 

Finally a brief reference may be made to the theories held 
by Roy and the results he desires to achieve through his agents 
in India. He is, of course, out to overthrow the present Govern¬ 
ment of India, but that is merely a preliminary step to the really 
vital struggle which he considers will follow, Le. the struggle 
between the capitalists, whhe or brown, and the depressed and 
toiling masses. His propapnda is designed to show that the 
ca|»talist, Indian or English, the Zaminder and the ridh bnd- 
lord, is an enemy of the people «iually with the present British 
Government, and they both have to be fought and overcome. 

The foUowir^ extracts from Kofs printed propaganda wiQ 
exaitq^ these points:-— 
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“We want to overthrow foreign domination in order that 
the sodai forces, cramped so far, are allowed free- play, which 
will mean the crumbling of our dilapidated social structure and 
the growth of a new one on the ruins of the old*\ 

“To day most of us work for the foreigner who refuse us 
the fruits of our labour; but there are numerous people who 
are employed by our countrymen and their condition is no 
better than that of the people who work for the English. So 
nationality makes no difference. The employers exploit the 
workers just as the landlords rob the cultivators, irrespective of 
nationality.” 

“We are determined to overthrow foreign rule in order to 
end all class rule, and we have declared war on the system that 
permits the idle rich to thrive on the toil of the industrious 
worker.” 

“When the British Government is overthrown and the Gov¬ 
ernment of Indian landlords, merchants and manufacturers is 
established in its place, will that change the miserable condition 
of the Indian workers and peasants? No. The interests of 
these two classes are not the same.” 

“Foreign rule must be ended and national sclf-govemnwnt 
put in its place. But the administration of independent India 
must not be allowed to fall into the hands of the native 
exploiting classes. ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

We must lead the masses of our people to support the 
upper and middle classes in their struggle against imperialist 
domination, but we must never for a moment confuse our goal 
with theirs. They want to go to certain distance and stop. • * ♦ 

We demand the expropriation of all big estates belonging 
to tlK; zammdars, talukdars, sardars, jagirdars and other aristo¬ 
crats and feudal lords. Swaraj must put an end to this inequit¬ 
able distribution of land—a distribution tliat is based on the 
principle of exploitation. The land should be given to those 
who cultivate it.” 

“Our ultimate object is a complete social revolution which 
means the abolition of private ownership and the means of 
production, distribution and exchange. Only thus will the real 
freedom of the Indian people be achieved. The political inde¬ 
pendence of the nation must be followed by the economic eman¬ 
cipation of the masses.” 
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F 103— Part I 

Peshawar Bureau Cyphhi Telegram : 10-B Of 7th March 
1923, ADDRESSED CRIMINARE 
“P” Copy 

Your letter 5 -BqI.— 23 of 27tli February 1923. I have con¬ 
sidered matter again with P. P. and am now definitely of opi- 
ni(xi that we cannot indude Usmani in the Peshawar conspiracy 
case and I think therefore that we should cancel the warrant 
issued against him from here. There is no direct evidence in 
our possession of his activity at Moscow and Tashkent. Further 
he has never entered N.W.F. Province since leaving Russia 
which according to Section 188, Cr. P. C.. bars his trial in 
Peshawar. The facts against him are different from those 
against other accused, and our case could be both weakened 
and complicated by his inclusion. 

In spite of this, 1 still require Roy’s letter to £>ange, dated 
December 25th and evidence of its interception for production in 
my case. Roy’s letter will be produced as late as possible in my 
case in order to give further time for Usmani’s arrest. Personally 
T consider it doubtful if the mention of Usmani’s name in Roy’s 
letter will attract any attention. At present Roy’s letter will 
merely be filed as accused are reserving their oross-examination, 
and it will not be discussed until some months hence when 
accused open their defence in the sessions court. I attach great 
importance to Roy’s letter. You should be able to try Usmani 
separately, if arrested, on the evidence of intercepted letters in 
your possession, and with the jud^nent of the highest court in 
the N. W. F. P. (1921 Conspiracy Case) to establish the existence 
of Roy’s revolutionary ccmspiracy. 

(Notes in the Intelligence Bureau.] 

From: C. Kaye— 17.3.23. 

Home Department should see this Telegram 

I have deferred submitting it until 1 could find out how 
the prospects of Usmani’s arrest stand. Enquiry from Calcutta 
(where it was belived that he has been indentified under another 
name) elicited the information that, although efforts to brace 
idm omitmue. they have so far been unsuccessful. This evidently 
means that the tenUitive indentification has been turned out to be 
wrong. There is reason to sui^;x)6e that Usmani has left Calcutta 
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—an intercepted letter from him was posted recently at Aligarh, 
though this does not, of course, definitely prove that he posted 
it himself. Enquiry has also been made, on his behalf for 
“Usmani’s passport” which was said (is the intercepted letter 
of enquiry), to be in possession of one of bis cover addresses in 
Bombay. This certainly suggests Usmani’s intention of leaving 
India—probably to attend Berlin meeting announced recently by 
Roy. Our inolrnuition is, that Usmani got into India as a 
Persian, on a Persian passport obtained for him, at Teheran by 
Rothstein, the Bolshevik Minister to Persia. This is doubtless 
the passport about which he is enquiring, so that the presumption 
is that this is the one that he intends to use. Informal enquiry 
from the Political and Foreign Department seems to show that, 
it the Persian Consul is satisfied that the applicant is a Persian, 
there would be no difiiculty in getting his passport visaed for 
Persia: there is some doubt, indeed, whether he would even have 
to have this done. If, however, he means to attend Roy's Con¬ 
ference at Berlin, which is billed for the end of March, he would 
probably leave Bombay by Sea : in which case his passport would 
need to be visaed by a European Consul if be asked for a visa 
at all. It is quite possible that he may intend to leave as a 
lascar—indeed he may have done so already: perhaps front 
Calcutta. Nalini Gupta who came to India as a Lascar, carried 
his passport with him, presumably as a “.Second line of defence” 
and Shaukat Usmani may want his own passport for a similar 
reason. We do not know in what name his Persian passport was 
made out; but it is unlikely to have been in his (assumed) name 
of Shaukat Usmani. as this is, I am told, not a name that would 
certainly be accepted, by a Persian, as a Persian name, though 
an Indian might so accept it. It might possibly. 1 believe, be a 
Persian Sunni name, though even that is unlikely: to any 
intelligent Indian or Persian it would appear to be wlmt, in fact, 
it is—a ‘fancy’ name. If Shaukat Usmani succeeds in g'*4ling 
back to Europe after an 18 memths “free run" in India, the 
Secretary of State will have cause for corai^aint; but 1 cannot see 
any method of preventing it except what we are already doing-- 
enjoining special vigilanoe by CID at ports, in addition to the 
efforts to trace Shaukat Usmani, and arrest him. before he leaved. 

2. I wrrne to Mr. Ewart in rejrfy to this Tel^am, asking him 
not to cancel the warrant until he heard frcmi me again, as X 
intended to refer the matter to Home Department. He replied 
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deim-officiaUy. that *‘the warrant has not been cancelled but that 
his suggestion was intended to prevent possible muddle if be were 
arrested on a warrant as it was then impossible to proceed 
further.” He promised to write again with reference to the 
possibility of undertaking Shaukat Usmani’s prosecution* if he is 
arrested after going into the matter further and taking the Chief 
Commi^ioner's orders. It is evidently not considered good 
enough to try him in Peshawar with the others: but it might be 
possible to get a separate case, against him. Section 188* Cr. P. C. 
is dilTicult: but 1 doubt very much whether a separate trial 
elsewhere would have any chance of success. “The evidence of 
intercepted letters in our possession” is almost without exception, 
evidence that we could not produce in a court of law without 
giving away our own agents and methods: and I feel sure that 
“the judgment of the highest court in the N. W. F. P.” would 
carry no weight elsewhere. If section 188 Cr. P. C., bars in his 
trial in N, W. F. P. and if as I tliink—^we could not run a case 
against Shaukat Usmani elsewhere, with any reasonable hope of 
success, there only remains Regulation III. but, as the first 
necessity is to get hold of liim, 1 think the warrant should not be 
withdrawn, since its existence will make it easier to arrest him. 
If this can be done, it would be time enough to consider, then 
the legal aspect of the case and the form of action which should 
be taken against him. 

Home Department (Hon’ble Mr. Crerar) 

I do not consider that it would be advisable either (1) to 
proceed against Usmani in the case now pending against the other 
Muhajirin or (2) to prosecute him separately in the .N. W. F. P. 
If he is found, he should be dealt with under the Regulation. 

Sd. J. Crerar 17.3.23. 

I agree. Sd. W. M. Halley 17.3.23. 

Appendix to Notes. 

In the Court of J. H. R. Fraser, o. b. e.. i. c. s., Sessions Judge* 

Peshawar. 

Crown Vs. 1. Mohammad Akbar — 3 years 

2. Bahadur — 1 year 

3. Hafizulla Khan — acquitted. 

(Father of 1) 

Cfwge Section 121-A. 1. P. C. 
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In The Court of.Do- 

Crown Vs. 1. Md. Akbar — 7 years. 

2. Md. Hassan. ) _ « 

3. Ghulam Mahbub \ 


In The Court of. -do- Ag^ 

1 Akbar Shah S/o. Baz Gul of Badrashi 23 

2 Ferozdin S/O Murad Boksh of Sheikhupura 2£ 

3. Abdul Majid S/O Faiz Bux of Lahore 21 

4. Habib Ahmad S/O Mustak Ahmad of Shajahanpur. 

5. Rafiq Ahmad S/O Nur Ahmad of Bhopal 24 

6. Sultan S/O Abdul Jabbar of Rchana, Dist. Hazara 24 

7. Abdul Kadir S/O Md. Hassan of Peshawar City, 22 

8. Gauhar Rahaman S/O Aziz Khan of Darwesh, Tehsil 

Haripur, Dist. Hazara. 27 


Sentence: 2, 3. 4, 5, 6--One year rigorous imprisonment. 

1, 8 — Two years rigorous imprisonment. 
7 — Released. 


Introductory 

The conspiracy is said to have occured in Tashkent (Russian 
Turkestan) and Moscow. The present accused become connected 
with it owing to their departure from India during the Hijarat 
movement in the spring of 1920. This movement and the fate 
of those who took part in it (Muhajirin)' have been described 
at length in my order dated the 31st May 1922 in the case Crown 
Vs. Mohammad Akbar, etc. Section 121-A, 1. P, C. An extract 
from the order, in which a returned muhajir, Md. Akbar was 
sentenced is appraded to tins judgment. For the purpose of the 
present order it will suffice to note that some 200 of these 
“Muhajiiin” l^t Jabal Siraj near Kabul, with a view to join the 
Turks fighting in Anatolia. They were in two Kafilas, the first 
beaded by Md. Akbar of Haripur, the second by one Akbar Jan. 
The two parties joined up again at Patakeswar on the C>xus» 
where they were welcom^ by the Bolsheviks. Md. Akbar*s 
Kafila left this place first, was captured (mroute by the Turkomans 
and ev^tually succeeded in readiing Charjui on the nver. 
Emissaries from tl» Indian Party at Tashkent succeeded in 
persuading a great, many members of the caravan to move on the 
Tashkent, the seat Of what once had been styled the **Piovisional 
Government of India**. They bad arrived there about October 
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1920. Some of this *‘Kafila,” however, insisted on carrying on 
straight to Baku in the hope of reaching Turkey. None d these 
succeeded and they eventualley returned, some to Tashkent and 
some to tbdr owoi homes. 

Akbar Jan’s ’Kafila’ Patakesar after Md. Akbar’s, and 
without undergoing any great hardships succeeded in reaching 
Bukhara where the great majority of them remained until th^ 
returned to India. 

At Tashkent the majority of the Indians lived in what was 
known as India House. Roy, howler, who was in charge of the 
Bolshevik Eastern propaganda, hod set up a school there for the 
training of Indians. This school was a big dormitory situated a 
mile or more distant from the India House. The students worked 
and slept there and were quite separate from the Indians staying 
in the India House. Some 26 young men joined this school for 
reascms which win be discussed later. They were divided into 
3 Classesr-the aviation, in which advanced subjects were taught, 
the infantry and lastly soldiers, whose work was confined to drill. 

Md. Akbar studied at this school for a short time before 
he was sent off to his mission in India, where he was eventually 
arrested in September 1921, and finally sentenced under section 
121-A I. P. C, in my judgment mentioned above. 

During the early spring of 1921, the majority of these 200 
’Muhajiiin’ who had travelled as far as Russian Turkistan or the 
extreme omfines of Afghanistan, b^un to drift back towards 
India. The first party entered the Peshawar district on June 
1921 and practically all of them had returned by the autumn of 
that year. It was about this time (October 1921) that the 
Tashkent school was closed by the Russians in c(»\sequence of 
the Angjo-Rus^n Trade Agreement. Some ten of those, who 
had been wcM^king in the school, insisted cm leaving Tashkent and 
were sent c^ at once to Baku with the idea of reaching Anatdia. 
They never succeeded and eventually by various routes managed 
to struggle home. The other 16 students of the school, who 
piesumably were better educated and r^rded by the Bc^heviks 
as prmnising pupils d tbek doctrines, were sent about a month 
later to Mosccnv. The Bolsheviks had established at Moscow, a 
braoch of the University whidi Rc^ now styles **the Universi^ 
of the Eastern peeves”. In this University were collected 
people of all countries d the near East excluding Alghardstan. 
They were being trained in Sociology as interpreted by the 
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Bdsheviks. The finished was to be sent back to his own couotiy 
to propagate Bolshevik doctrines and to pr^re the sod, no 
doubt, for an eventual Bolshevik harvest. The 16 Indian studosts 
were kept separate from other orientals and received lectures in 
English from Russians and occasiotially from Roy. Mukherjee 
and men of his party. 

From time to time these students were sent off to various 
places in order, no doubt, to further their acquaintance with 
communism by practical experience of its working. Some of 
them, for instance, were taken on an excursion to sec the sights 
of Petrograd. Others attended conferences at Baku. The course 
closed about 1922 and those of the original students who 
remained were sent back to Tashkent. It is known that of the 
present accused. Akbar Shah and Gauhar Rahaman. had left 
Moscow before April, 1922. The remaining 6 accused were sent 
back to Tashkent where they were kept hanging about until 
towards the end of September. They were then given Russian 
passports and started off with some Russian troops going on 
relief to the Russian garrissons in the Pamir. The party consisted 
of these 6 accused with Fida Ali, who has been given a pardon 
and three other Indians. They travelled via Skobtlcf Osh, 
Murgabhai to Kharogh. Here the Russian Officer, who was in 
charge of the troops and of the accused, handed them over some 
money and passports and sent them off in different batches. With 
the first batch were Feroze Din, Abdul Majid, Habib Ahmad and 
Rafiq Ahmad accused. They went to Ishkashim, a village 
which lies on the northern border of Wakhan. Wakhan is a 
district of Afghanistan, a small narrow strip of country which 
intervenes between the Pamirs and Chitral. It and all the surround¬ 
ing country is extremely mountainous, intersected with very 
difficult passes which, in the late autumn, must be deep in enow. 

The Russian passports had not been visaed by the Afghan 
authorities. The Russian agent at Ishkashim pretended to be 
very anxious lest the returning Indians should be caught by the 
Afghans during their journey across Wakhan, TTiey were, there¬ 
fore, directed to travel on the least froqi^nted routes. The exact 
lines adopted by Feroz Din and his 3 companions is not known. 
It was apparently in almost a straight southerly direction over the 
Agram pass. At any rate this party of 4 were seen in Chitral. 
were produced beiort the Mehtar of Chitral. and. on lltH 
14ovember 1922. made statements befewe Kid. Shfdar Khan. 
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Indian Political Assistant. ChitraL All 4 men then asserted that 
they had never been further than Mazar-l-Sharif in Afghanistan.^ 
where they had Jc^ a shop. 

They were by no means destitute, four of them had about 
Rs. 500 in Indian currency notes, 5 English sovereigns and some 
small change. They said that they had lost their passport in the 
snow. 

Returning to Kharogh, we find that three more of the Party 
of ten were despatched about a week after the first four. They 
were Sultan. Abdul Kadir and Fida Ali, accused. They too went 
to Ishkashim where they were provided with local guides. It was 
not considered advisable that they, should take the same route 
as that adopted by their 4 companions. They, were, therefore; 
sent in north Easterly direction to Langa post. They crossed 
Wakhan travelling by night only and entered Clutra] by the 
Baroghil pass, where their passport was endorsed by the Mehtar's 
Munshi on 16th November. They, too, were sent to Chitral and 
made statements before the Indian Political Assistant on 23rd 
November. They said that the whole period of their absence 
bad been sfM^nt by them either in Bokhara or at Tashkent. They 
made no mention of their journey to Moscow. They, too, were 
not destitute. They had 23 Russian sovereigns between them and 
some small change. They had Russian passports dated 3rd 
August 1922 and signed by Commissar (?) Bizof. 

Both batches were eventually sent in custody to Peshawar 
where they were formally arrested in the middle of December. 
On arrival at Peshawar, they admitted to the CID authorities 
that they had been reading in the Tashkent school and the Eastern 
University at Moscow. 

It has been mentioned above that Akbar Shah and Qiuhar 
Rahaman, accused left Moscow before the (^her students. Akbar 
Shah appeared voluntarily before the assistant Commisrioner, 
Naoshira on 20th August, 1922, and made statement in which hei' 
said that he had been in the India House at Tashkent for 8 months 
and for 4 months at the Moscow University, whence he had 
returned via Ashkabad, Meshed, Iferat, Kandahar, Jalalabad, 
Shinwari country and Kohat pass. He was bmmd over in 
security under sectiem 40, F. C. R. on 22nd Novesriber. 1922, 
because it was feared lest he should return to Russia way hf 
Ofitial. 

Gaufaar Rahaman. accused, was first located at Janinid 
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towards the end of 1922, though he had actually returned during 
the early autumn. Through his father he made overtures for 
return, but was informed that he must surrender unconditionally 
or be expelled from the Khyber Agency. He surrendered and 
was formally arrested on 1st March, 1923. 

A third person, Ghulam Ahmad, to whom a pardon was 
granted, requires notice. He appeared at Meshed at the end of 
May 1922. He was thence forwarded via Duxdap and Quetta 
to Peshawar. This summary enables us to appreciate the evidence 
produced by tlie prosecution. There are 6 material witnesses; 
of them 2 are approvers, Ghulam Ahmad and Fida AU. 

Ghulam Ahmad says he was in tlte Tashkent school from 
October 1920 till it was dosed, except for a period of 2 months 
when he was sent to the Crimea to recuperate. He was also 
sent with other students to Moscow, but fell ill there and returned 
to Tashkent. He visited Baku and Ashkabad and spent some¬ 
times in a military school at Bokhara. Later he passed some 3 
months again in Ta^kcnt which he actually left in April 1922 
with a properly prepared Afghan passport. For some reason or 
other and his companions made forged alterations in their 
passports so as to make them valid for Persia. With the help 
of these forged passports they reached Meshed at the end of May 
11922. He is not prepared to commit himself fully to admit that 
he himself was coming on a propagandist mission to India. He 
allows so much, however, that Roy and his friends told him that 
they were to go to India to do propaganda work and that Gaubar 
Rahaman, accused, actually left for that purpose. He even goes 
so far as to say that those of the Tashkent school students who 
went on mission went willingly. 

Fida All is responsible for the following items of ioforma- 
tion:— 

Roy had c^ned the school to train Indians for propaganda 
work in India. During the Tashkent period Abdul Majid, Sultan 
and Gauhar Rahaman with Shaukat Usmani were sent oC to 
Moscow for a T. U. Conference. Rafiq Ahmad at one time 
was sent off with Shaukat Usmani to the railhead at Andijan 
to ascertain wli^tber Pamir route was pc^ible. Akbar Shah with 
Masud Ali Shah ftH- a cooference at Baku. During the Moscow 
period Akbar Shah and Gauhar Rahaman had been sent away 
and were believed to have returned to India via Persia disguised 
as workmen. On the other hand, these witnesses explains that 
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it was only by a threat to stop provisions of food that the Rus> 
sians induced the Indians both to enter the Tashkent school 
and to go on to Moscow, 

« « * .« 

Masud Ali Shah and Shaukat Usmani, it seems, Roy*s 
favourites and lived with hkn in his house, and not at the 
school. Shaukat Usmani was actually arrested in India at 
Cawnpore on 10th May 1923, a few days before the commence¬ 
ment of this trial. 

«>!>«* 

A full account of the aims and objects of the University 
of the Eastern People is also given in Qurban’s article in the 
“Vanguard” of 1st April, 1923. 

The particular document which requires careful considera¬ 
tion is a letter intercepted in Bombay. This letter dated 25th 
December 1922 from Roy in Berlin to Musharaf-ul-Abadin of 
Bombay. It contains an enclosure which Musharaf-ul-Abadin 
was asked to deliver personally to Dange. (Dange is the editor 
of the “Socialist” of Bombay)'. 

The enclosure is a letter also dated Berlin 25th December, 
from Roy to “Comrade Dange”. The whole contents are inte¬ 
resting. One portion relates to the present accused or at any 
rate to persons whose experience in Russia must have been very 
similar to that of the accused. The passage runs: 

“A number of boys who have received their training in 
Moscow have been sent back to India. They are all members 
of our party (Communist Party of India). Ordinarily they were 
not very suitable material being “Khilafatf’ pflgrims on their 
way to Angora, but we got hold of them and could make some 
of them over. Their intellectual calibre, however, is not up to 
the mark, nor are they proletarian. But they are good boys 
and have received a fairly good Marxian training. They will 
develc^ in practice, four of them are already in India, and seven 
more are the way. One of them Shaukat U smani writes me 
about you. and says that he is trying to get in touch with you. 
He is a good and earnest chap, but rather erratic in his ways. 
He needs a strong control. 1 have instructed him to work 
imder your directions and get all our boys in touch with you. 
We must centralise our activities. Please Imld of these 
boys and have titem work in ctmemt. Thdr first duty is to 
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build up a paying circulation to our central organ, I hope you 
will give them detailed instructions as to how to do it m the 
Northern Provinces. One of them can be posted in the harbcmr 
of Bondmy to organize illegal transportation of literature through 
the Indian sailtvs”. 


Under Section 121-A, LP.C. the following sentences are 
passed ;— 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(31 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 


Feroz Din 
Abdul Majid 
Habib Ahmad . 
Rafik Ahmad 
Sultan 


one year R. 1. each. 


Akbar Shah 
Gauhar Rahaman 
Abdul Kadir 


2 years R. 1. each, 
is acquitted and is released. 


18th May. 1923. J. H. R. Fraser i.c.s. 

Sessions Judge 

From: The Hon’ble Sir John Maffcy, K.C.V.O., C.S.I., c.i.E., 
Chief Commissioner, N.W.F.P. 


To : The Foreign Secretary, 

To ; The Foreign Secretary, 

Government of India, Foreign and Political Etept. 


Subject :— Indian revolutionary agents intercepted at 

CHITRAL AND SENT UNDER ESCC«T TO PESHAWAR. 

1 have the honour to submit, for the orders of the Govern* 
ment of India, the case of 8 maiginaliy noted Indians.* who after 
a period of 2 years* training in revolutionary propaganda school 
and the Moscow University for the workers of the East, have 
been intercepted at Chitral while eodeavourmg to reach India 
via the Russian I^unirs. 

* 1. Habib Ahmad of Shahjahanpur, U.P. 

2. Feroz Din of Sheikhupura, Punjab. 

3. Rafiq Ahmad of Bhopal. 

4. Abdul Majid alias Sahrai of Lahore. 

5. Abdul Qa^ of Peshawar. 

6. Sultan of Haripur, Hazara, N.W.F.P. 

7. Fida Ali of Peshawar. 

8. Akbar Shah of BadrasM. Peshawar Dist. 
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Copies of the statements of these suspects have already beeo 
forwarded on I>ecember 21st to Mr. Howell by the O. C Intelli' 
gence Bureau, Peshawar. These statements suppmted as the) 
are by much independent infocmation already on record, full) 
establish the fact that the 8 individuals, now under arrest, together 
with at least 4 others, whose names are noted in the margin.* 
but who have not yet reacl»^ India, have been sent to India b) 
the Russian Government to act as secret agents and pmpa* 
gandists of the revolution. Moreover the statements of Abdul 
Qadir and Fida Ali in particular show that they and their arm- 
panions were willing cooperators in this plot. 

• 1. Gauhar Rahman of Haripura, Hazara, N.W.F.P. 

2. Said Raz of Delhi. 

3. Abdul Hamid of Lahore. 

4. Nizam Din, an army deserter. 

Very Secret 

Summary of statement of 7 Bolshevik trained Indians 

NOW UNDER ARREST IN PESHAWAR. (with Explanatory Notes) 

I. Training & incidents at Tashkent, 1920-21 

On their arrival at Tashkent they joined the Military Schocd 
which was in charge of Freuloff. This was divided into an avia¬ 
tion class (about 30 members) for the better educated and an 
infantry class (about IQ members) for the remainder (Note: In 
December 1921 the Hindustani School was said to have Nui 
Mohamad, a Tartar as Principal). In the latter they were taught 
the theory and practice of musketry and machine guns and rdso 
had a few days* instruction on field guns. The object was said 
to fit them to serve their country or the Bolshevists, whichever 
they preferred. 

After abcHit six months the school was dosed in the summer 
of 1921 in consequence of the Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement 
of 16th March. 1921. 

During this period Shaukat Usmani and Abdul Majid of 
Lahore were sent for special training to Moscow and were away 
from Tashkent for ab(^ 4 months. 

Abdul Majid says that at Moscow he did 3 months’ training 
in Trade Unionism and that Shaulmt Usmani was sent to Crimea 
for his health. Fida Ali says diat Shaukat Usmani, Rafiq Ahmad 
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imd Sfams>uI*Kamar were sent off to prospect Uk Pamir route 
which they repotted to be impossible on account of Kirgihz 
raids. 

We also says that Akbar Shah and MasuS Ali were sent to 
Baku to attend a Communist Conference in 1920. 

Feroz Din says that Abdul Qadir Sahrai was also sent to 
Moscow with Shaukat Usmani and Abdul Majid of Lahore and 
that they returned to Tashkent after about 2 months. 

Habib Ahmad says that he and otliers put in application 
to be enrolled as Communists saying that they had ^cn con¬ 
verted by reading pamphlets. Otherwise the suspects display 
a singular reticence regarding the non-military portion of their 
training. Roy was in Tashkent and mast have taught them 
communism. 

II. Training at Moscow : 1921-22 (April) 

When the Tashkent school was closed the Indian students 
were sent to Moscow where, on their arrival in the late summer 
of 1921, they were admitted to the University of Workers of the 
East where almost every Asiatic race was represented. The staff 
consisted of Broida (Principal), Levenstein, Box, Feinbcrji and 
others. [Md. Faruq (Ashur) said that this was in August 1921. 
Twenty three Indians in all went to Moscow from Tashkent]. 

Note: Md. Faruq (Ashur) was connected in Afghanistan 
during the war with Indian Revolutionary Association formed by 
Abdul Rab from Angora and three Indians from Berlin. Under 
the influence of Suritz he went with 28 others in Tashkent early 
in 1920. Thence he went to Moscow in August, 1921. On 2nd 
January. 1922, he made a full statement to Sir B. Robcrt.son at 
Moscow and handed the extpy of a programme dated 15th July. 
1920 of the Indian Revolutionary Party, 

Mr, & Mrs. Roy lectured occassionally. The Indians were 
put through a course of about 8 months in history, socialism, 
political econenny, organisation of workers and peasants and 
aggressions colonial and labour questions. 

Fida Ali says that in Moscow they met once or twice tb» 
European Indian Revolutionaries Chatto. Khankhoji, Barakaiulla. 
Lohani, Dutt and also Daud from Persia, but had not much to 
do with them as they were opposed to Roy. The training was 
directed towards the overtl^ow of capitalistic governments 
itirinriing that of India where the Indian students were directed 
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to work, on their retuni, for the establishment of a Communist 
Government. An examination was held but the evidence as to 
this is meagre and unsatisfactory. 

They received parting instructions as regards work in India. 
Mrs. Roy told Feroz £Mn to take up the organisatirxi of workers 
and peasants and to keep up a connection with Russia through 
the Bolshevik consulates at Bandar Abbas. Bushire and Shiraz 
where the Consul was TampakofE who had been in-chaige of the 
Indians in 1921. He returned to Moscow and again left about 
October for Persia to organise a route and try to get into India. 

1. (a) S. Usmani wrote to Roy early in March 1922'from 
Bombay. Roy sent a reply on 21st May 1922 through Mr. 
Chotani, giving instructions regarding Vangurd circulation and 
exploitation of strikes and peasant movements. Roy wrote again 
on 27th June. 1922 to a covering address and asked for news of 
Masud Ali Shah. He referred to disgraceful acts of Usmani. but 
said that they were giving him another chance. 

(b) Usmani and Masud Ali Shah obtained Persian passports 
from Rothstein at Tehran. 

2. Shafiq a runaway student of Peshawar. He joined the Pro¬ 
visional Government of India. Kabul and was sent to Lenin in 
Moscow in 1920, with a letter. He was appointed Secretary of 
the Indian Communist Party. He went to India in Novaxd)er 
1921 on a false English passport from Holland. He was piXK 
bably referred to as “S” in a letter of 29th August 1922 frmn 
Afg^nistan to Roy as trying to betray the writer before A. G. 
(Afghan Gogernment) and as having joindd hand with 
another party. 

Note ; Md. Faniq (Ashur) of Abdul Rab's Party said that early 
in January. 1921 Karail^o tried to persuade both the Communist and 
non-Communist groups tu go to Bukhara and work together. Both 
groups refused. 

This is borne out generally by Abdul Kadir Sahrai who says 
that the Indians were directed to establish themselves in industrul 
centres and to work under Shafiq (Pesbwari) and Nalini Gupta 
who were to maintain contact Uirough Muhammad Ali in 
Kabul and to devise a sea route—Labour Unions were to be 
affiliated to the Moscow IhtematicHial and to send delegates and 
students. 

Several Committees were to be fromed. Work was to be 
carried out in the army. 
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in Special I>epartures From Moscow 

Habib Ahmad says that at Moscow, Shafiq, Masud Ali S hah, 
Shaukat Usmani, Mohammed Ali* (alias Ahmad Hassaa) and 
Rahamat Ali Zakaria^ were special favourites of Roy and did 
not bdong to the student party. They went off at ditferent times 
it was supposed as progaganda agents. 

The following movements during the period of training in 
Moscow are of special interest:— 

(1) Shaukat Usmani of Bikanir and Masud Ali Shah were 
sent to India via Persia. (We know that they reached their 
destination. Shaukat Usmani is now in India, and writes fre¬ 
quently to Roy, and Masud Ali Shah is again in Russia). 

(2) Shafiq Ahmad or Shafiq was sent to India from Europe 
by sea. Fida Ali states correctly that he had heard from a 
Russian, named Gopir, that Shafiq had reached Lahore, but 
fearing arrest had gone to Kabul. 

He describes Shafiq as a member of Obcidulla's party and' 
Secretary of the Indian Communists’ Committee: greatly relied 
on by the Bolshevists, 

(3) Abdul Aziz, Obeidullah’s nephew, returned from 
Moscow .to Kabul on completion of his course. 

These men for whose early return to India special attempts or 
arrangements were made were evidently considered by the 
Bolsheviks to be the pick of Muhajirs with regard to intelligence 
and ability. As regards the effect of the Bolshevik training the 
only evidence of value is that of Abdul Kadir Sahrat. He does 
not think that any of the Pamir batch are convinced communists,, 
but they intend to join the political movements against the Bridsh 
Government. This applks particularly to Habib Ahmad, Abdul 
Majid, Rafiq Ahmad and Feroz Din who talked in this way 
raroiite; also to Master Abdul Hamid who is altogether anti- 
British. 

Sultan and Fida Ali said they wished to live quietly at home. 

1. Mohanunad Ali returned to Afghanistan after a short stay in 
Moscow and acted as Roy’s Oiief represenutive there. At the end of 
1922 he was expelled along with ObeiduHah and other scditionists who 
kft for Moscow. 

2. Rahmat Ali Zakarja was a 'minister* of the “Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment of India”. Kalnil. He left Moscow early in 1922, it wax* 
thfHniit with the batch of returning muhajirs. 
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rv Return to Tashkent and Thenct to Chitral 

At Tashkent where they arrived in April 1922, they applied^ 
according to orders, to Goldbeig, a Russian officer and friend of 
Roy, for help and instructions. 

They were detained in Tashkent all the summar oi 1922, 
while attempts were being.made to get passp(»t or permits to 
travel through Persia or Afghanistan. These attempts failed and 
Goldbeig eventually in July 1922 sent them off with the Pamir 
reliefs (the route from Tashkent to Pamirs is about 900 miles 
or 20 stages) via Skobeleff, Gulcha and Muigbab, giving 
Petrovski written instructions. They were divided at Kharog 
which they reached about the middle of October, into batches of 
4, 3 and 3. The first batch (Habib Ahmad, Rafiq Ahmad, Abdul 
Majid of Lahore and Ferexs Din)i—were passed on via Z^ebak in- 
Afghan territory by one Mirza Suleiman of Iskashim who helps 
Bolshevik agents. 

This man told the Second batch (Fida Ali, Abdul Kadar and 
Sultan) that the Zebak route was impossible as the Afghans had 
heard from travellers that Indians had got through. He there¬ 
fore sent the second batch to a man called Khurram in Langar 
who after consulting the local Bolshevik officers sent thran to 
Wakhan and the Baro Ghil Pass with a guide. Each member 
of the party was provided by the Tashkent foreign office with ten 
rouble gold pieces. 

On arrival at Chitral on 10th November 19!^ the first batch 
appears to have reported themselves to the Secretary to His 
Highness the Mehtar and to the Asristant Political Agent and to 
have made false statements. 

V Remnants of the Party 

Of the other members the group trained at Moscow— 

languages 

Rahmat Ali Zakaria is still in Moscow (or gone to Persia) 

The above three did not wish to return to India. 

Master Abdid I&mid Said Raz 
Nizam Dm—a follower not trained 
(a Qi^ta deserter) 

' Note *. Frcan a previous lepoct ft appears that in September, IS22 
‘Mahanunsd Sidthque and Muhammad ANtes. st ud e n ts of Eoy*a PaiDr, 
were hi Moscow. 


were behind 
in the Pamirs. 
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Fazal Elahi, Malak Abdulla and Abdul wads were tbe only 
Indian students at the University then. 

From Habib Ahmad’s statemmt it appears' that Mubamn»d 
<?) Waris was with Barkatiillah (probably in Moscow when the 
party left.) 
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R6/IX 

Subject : Organisation in India of an Indian Communist 
Party by D.I.B. on the Subject. 


P & J(S) 1231/24 


India Office 
Whitehall. S.W.1 
3rd September, 1924 

Secret 


My dear Muddiman, 

Our Political Department has sent the G. O. 1. Foreign 
Department (between 20th June and 24th July) a series of 
interesting reports from Moscow about anti-British Propaganda in 
India. These indicate a serious attempt to launch an Indian 
Communist Party which Moscow would affect to r^ard as an 
independent and spontaneous movement. No doubt the result of 
the Cawnpore trial will be a discouragement, and it is possible 
that the'Tndian Communist Part^' will continue for the present 
to count chiefly or M. N. Roy and a few other exiles in Europe. 
But if a social organisation is stared in India, however shadowy 
it may be, its existence will greatly help the 'Indian Communist 
Party* in Europe, which will be able with more plausibility to 
represent itself as the overseas branch of a genuine organisation. 
We should be glad to know what the G. O. I. think of this 
possible development. 

The Hon’ble Sir A. Muddiman, Yours sincerely. 

C.S.I., C.I.E. Sd. M. C Seton 

Home Department 
Delhi. 

^Original typed letter. 

InteUigence Bureau 
September 24. 1924> 

X)ear Shr Alexander Muddimmu 

Your lifter of today received tlds morning. 1 enclose a 
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Suggested draft-B in a series of notes co the varicnis pcwts 
raised in Setow*s letter. 

I hope this will be of use. 11 you wish to speak to me on 
the subject, perhaps you will send for me tomorrow mcMming— 
I will come to your house, of course, if desired, at any time 
convenient to you, or to your office. 

Yuurs sincerely, 

Sd. C. Kaye, 

^Origind hand written letter 


EhlAFT *B’ 


Indian communist Party 

The *Bande Mataram’ (Lahore) of September 10 that “an 
Indian Communist Party has been openly established with 
branches at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay & Cawnporc. An all 
India Communist Conference will be held after 3 months.** 

The prime mover in this appears to be Satya Bhakta ori* 
ginally a ‘Communist* in Nag|>ur, who has now migrated to 
Cawnporc. He was in correspondence with Dange in February 
1923, when he asked for advice (and. by implications for 
monetary assistance) as to the starting of a labour newspaper; 
and also with the “Wonkers Dacadnought** from which he en« 
quired about Communist literature. In May, 1923 be published 
a pamphlet in Hindi which he called “Proletariat Scries No. 
r*: explaining this method of pushing his idea as being due to 
“the apathy oi the public”, who had declined to promise subs> 
criptiem to his newspaper. Apparently the iHiblic remained 
apathetic, for his “Proletariat {fries’* was not continued. He 
has since published another {ximiffilet. in India, entitled, “Indian 
Onnmunist* Party” a copy of which has just reached me; the 
programme of ths Party is to organise {^culturists, labourers 
and clerks by means of pamphlets and kafiets: when oigani- 
satk» has been completed attempts wSl be made to capture 
the Councils: and thereafter, factories, mines, forests, railways 
etc. will be transferred to popular control: Satya Bhakta has bad 
SOO member^p forms printed: and it was reported (Septembef 
that be barii, as tar, obtained five lecralts—wbo inriuded 
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Dr. Manila], Gaya, one of the defending counsel at Cawnpore. 

A '^Defence Association** has been stated at Bombay to 
collect subscriptions for the appeal to the High Cbuit of the 
**Bolshevik5** convicted at Cawnpore. Money has not been 
forthcoming, and the association, though sdll existing on paper, 
is not really functioning”. 

Satya Bhakta and his associates, are men of no weight 
whatever: and is as certain, as anything can be, that the **Com-> 
munist Party of India” will be nothing but a name. If the 
Bolsheviks think it worthwhile to subsidise it. it will put out 
literature and will obtain a certain number of adherents, out for 
what tluy can get from it: there is, at present, no sign of any 
of the protagonists having been able to obtain money from any* 
where. If the Bolsheviks do not subsidise it, it will still bom: 
otherwise it will pass enough existence to swear by—a fact 
which may embarass the Home Government in tl^ir dealings 
with Soviet Russia, but will not embarass the G.O.I. in the 
least. 

•The above letter is in Kaye’s handwriting and in original. 


Simla, the 25th 

Secret September. 1924 

My dear Seton, 

Many thanks for your secret letter No. P & J (S) 1231/24 
dated 3rd September. 1924. 1 think the following may interest 
you. It is based on Col. Kaye’s information and 1 think is 
pretty acoirate. 

An attempt is now being made to launch an "Indian Com* 
munist Party” from Cawnpcne. Branches are said to have been 
established at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras: and aU*lndia 
Communist Conference to be intended to be hdd about Christ* 
mas. The persons in charge of this attempt are “n^n of straw’*, 
without money or influence. If the Bolsheviks think it worth* 
tvhile to subsidise it. it will have a proper existence could be a 
useful political card for the Soviet Government but could have 
SO diect m India. 


Yours sincerely 
Sd. A. Mttddh^ 
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To 

Sir Maloom Seton, k.c.b. 
India Office. Whileha]l» 
Lcmdon. 


F. Ill 

Subject: Letter addressed by M. N. Roy. a Boijsheviic 

AGENT TO THE PRIME MINISTER FOR PERMISSION 
TO RETURN TO INDIA. 

Confidential India Office 

J & P (S) 293 London, s.w. I 

6th March. 1924. 


M. N. Roy 


Dear Sir, 

1 forward for information, copy of the paper noted in the 

margin, on the subject of the above. 

The letter to Secretary of State for 
India was acknowledged. 


Letter to the P. M. 
(Copy Secretary of 
State for India dated 
2l8t February 1924 
from M. N. Roy) 


To 


Yours faithfully, 
Sd/. J. E, Ferand. 


The Secretary, Secretary. 

G. O. 1. Home Department: Judicial & Public Department 


The Right Hon’ble J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
Prime Ministrer of Great Britain, 

London. 


(Copy to the Secretary of State for India) 

Right Hon’ble Sir, 

The undersigned is an Indian who believes in the right of 
every pet^e to be free. Since 1905 1 participated in the mow- 
ment wht^ object is to omquer this rj^ts lor the Indian nation. 
Ckmsequ^tly I had to suffer all sorts of pioseoition and perseini- 
tioQ at the hand of British Govermnent in India. Hnally in 1915 
I was olffiged to leave my native land, in order to escape extreme 
penalties of law. Slnoe then, I have lived in forced exiles, which, 
however, did not render immune fran posecudon. I have been 
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persistently haunted down the agents ol the British Govem- 
jnent who do not hesitate to bring pressure upon the authorities 
of other countries in contravention*of the codes and usages of 
International law giving the right of asylum to political offenders. 
Nevertheless. 1 have gone on doii^ according to my convictitms, 
my share in the strug^e for the freedom of the Indian peofde. 

Being a socialist, 1 do not subscribe to the prc^ramme of 
Indian nationalism which bases itself simfdy on the rivalry and anta- 
gonism between the native and foreign capital. 1 hold that India 
should have an autonomous national government, because with- 
out it normal progress and prosperity of her people in general 
cannot be attained. From this point of view 1 make common 
cause with the movement of bouigeois Nationalism. But at the 
same time I am at the opinion, that the National Government 
should be made really democratic by giving ample protection to 
the economic interests of the toiling masses. The common peoi^e, 
however, will have very little political right and economic proteo* 
tioQ from the National Government if they do not prepare frmn 
now to defend their class interests. This can be done only if 
they will participate in the Nationalist movement not as a mere 
adjuna the native bourgeoisie, but as an independent social 
factor organized and fighting on the basis of their class interests. 
Our programme places the Nationalist movemen'tl, npt on the 
basis of racial issues nor of capitalist antagonism, but on the 
wider basis economic interest and social emancipation of the 
masses of the population. 

This programme has brought on me the epithet of **Bolshevik 
Agent** in additicm to (Hher previous accusations. You know 
how freely this epithet is used by imperialism. The paper 
published by us as well as anything else written by me cm* my 
comrades are branded as “Bolshevik propaganda** and prosoibed 
in India. The circulation, reading arid possession of such litera¬ 
ture is punishable. This literature is devmed to the propagation 
of programme whose outlines are given above. I take Iffxrty 
of sending under sepamte cover specimens of our publicatkms 
for you to judge if they contain anything nK»e or less than 
Utdiaary oatkmalist aod sxiaHst {NOgramme. literature of 
shnfflsU' and much more levc^utionaiy nature is allowed tp be 
(Xlttlied and diculated in Great ^taih and ii» ^-govemhig 
coloite not to meetkm other ihdepen^t countries. In one 
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iword, socialist literature is prohibited in India. We accepted 
the situation as natural hitherto; but it is also natural for us 
to expect that it should be changed under a socialist Government. 

Now, Right Honourable Sir, as a socialist and representative 
of the British prdetariat, you must agree that is no crime to claim 
the right of self-determination for one’s country nor docs simjirfc 
socialist propaganda become “subversive Bolshevik propaganda” 
as soon as it comes to India. Indian socialists and Indian working 
class are entided to have their international affiliation. TItere 
are many who are adherents of the British labour party and of 
the International to which you belong. There may be others who 
^prefer other international working class oganisations. It is a 
mere question of opinion, and today the socialist Movement of no 
country is free from this difference of opinion. Therefore the 
fact of my membership of the Communist International cannot 
reasonably deprive me of the right of living and working in 
India, w!kd adherents of the same International are not deprived 
of the identical rights in Great Britain. 

The advent of Labour Government in Britain encourages in 
us the hope that the position will be changed. Wc expect that 
those working for the advance and welfare of the Indian working 
class will not be persecuted under a Labour Regime as before. 
Therefore I beg you: 

1. To cause the ban to be raised from our paper, The 
Vanguard, from books and brochures written by me and 
other holding identical views as well as all kinds of socialist 
literature freely circulated in every civilized country; and 

2. To give me the permission to return to India without 
becoming the object of persecution for alleged offences 
committed in the past. I shcwild draw your attention to the 
fact that my political views have undergone a radical change 
since 1 left India in 1915. 

What I sdidt is an amnesty from the alleged charges made 
against me in the past. I suppose the declaration made by his 
Majesty the King—Emperor in 1919 concerning Indian political 
offenders can be ap(fficaNe to me. When 1 fetum to India 1 
will of course be prepared to take the consequences of my action 
in the future. 

I W01 apfuedatc it very much if I am given the passport 
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to come over to England, there to discuss with the Indiai Office: 
the question o$ my return to India. 

Excepting a favourable and early r^y. 

Zurich, Switzerland 1 remain, etc. 

February 21. 1924. Sd/- M. N. Roy. 

N.B. My lawyer, Dr. C. A. Hitz Bey, Nationalrat, Tumerstr, 19’ 
Zurich has been instructed to receive the reply to this communication 
in my behalf. 

F. 115 Part B Deposit 

Sub : Report of Syed Masud Ali Shah on the Bolshevik 
ACTIVITIES IN India Home Department (PouncAL) 

Pages 1 and 2 of original 

Report of Syed Masud Ali Shah. Intended journey to 
India by Sea from Bushire of 3 Russians. Bolshevik Agrats. 

Letter from the India Office. No, J. & P. (S) 7106/23 dated 
13th February, 1923. 

For Information. DIB may see also Foreign and Political 
Department. Later G. S. Branch (General Staff Branch). 

Sd/- A. S. Gwyne 
7.3.23. 

I apologise for delay in dealing with the letters. We have 
already received copies of these reports, and 1 think F &• P 
(Forei^ and Political) Department has seen these also. The 
person named is given his real name throughout: and it is. 1 
think, most unsatisfactory that this should have been done in 
reports circulated in offices both in England and India. Corres¬ 
pondence recently intercepted shows that this man is suspect, 
among Roy’s followers in India: and I have telegraphed to I.P.I. 
to say so. in the hope that the man get away bdFore su^idon 
becennes certainty. 

It is not at all impossible that the papers may have a^ted 
to make it so. To avoid doing more harm, in this respect 
than may have been d<nie dready I pa;^ on these papers direct, 
without putting them through c^ce: and suggest that F & P 
0^>artment and General Staff Branch may think it well to adopt 
a dmilar procedure. 


C Kaye. 
163 . 2 ?. 
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Cblonial Beach (G. S. Branch): So far as this Depart¬ 
ment are concerned we are quite prepared to keep such IJP.L 
reports as all secure direct or see from DIB out office together. 
Passed to G.S.B. 

Col. Beach Sd. E. M. Howell 

Correspondence of a very secret nature is invariably ke{^ 
out of dhoe in G. S. Branch. 


Sd. Hugh Penfold. 

Captain 

M.I.O. (Military Intelligence Office) 

Home Department (Mr. Gwynne) 

Mr. Me Dermott will please keep these papers in bis safe, 
when other important papers which are likely to be required 
for use are left. 


Sd. A. S. Gwynne. 
20.3.23. 


Sub; Report of Syed M.\sud Ali Shah on the 
Bolshevik activities in India. 


J & P (S) 7106/23 


India Office 
Whitehall. S. W. 1 
13th February. 1923 


Secret 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to the correspondence in the Central Intel- 
lienee Bureau. I forward, for information, copy of the papers 
noted in the margin* on the subject of the above; in {articular 
the intended journey to India by sea from Bushire of 3 Russian 
Bolshevik agents. 

The Secretary, Yours faithfully, 

GovNumcmt of Imiia, Sd. lU^ble 

Home Department. Secretary, 

Judicial & Public Department. 


*$ea«t despfttdieg from Moscow dated 2.1.23 & 10.1.23. 
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No. 3 British Commerdsl Mission* 

Moscow. 

January 2nd* 1923. 

Secret 

My Dear Marquess. 

With regard to my telegram No. 267 of December 27th, X 
have the honour to report that the Indian, Syed Masood AU 
Shah, gave the following account of his recent movements. 

JLeaving India in June 1922 he travelled to Russia via 
Teheran, where he was in touch with Capt. Rankine, and finally 
arrived in Moscow at the end of July. On the 21st August 
left for Berlin, and on the 13th September saw Major Green 
at WDhelmstrasse, who referred him to Major Folly (?) through 
whom he received on the 14th October, a telc^am from India 
remitting one hundred pounds. He came to Moscow for the 
Congress of the Third International. His instructions in Berlin 
were to the effect that he would be met by another agent in 
Moscow and as no one has appeared he wishes to report and to 
receive further instructions. 

He informed me that the Communists expelled from Cabul 
—a party of 10 in all-arrived in Moscow on the 24th December, 
travelling via Bokhara. Several of them are proceeding to Berlin 
for the Indian Congress to be held there, which is to be attended 
by delegates from Indian Railwayman’s Union and frmn Cali¬ 
fornia. My informant Ali Saha, who produced delegate tickets 
for the Congress of the Third Intematimial issued to him under 
that name, will also proceed to Berlin with Mohr ObaiduUah. 
The name of the Cabul communists are as follows:— 

Mohr ObaiduUah 
Aziz, his nephew 
Mohammed Ali 
Mohammed Ikbal Shahidi 

Zaffar Hassan—Private Secretary erf the CJ.I. in Aighanistan 

ZaSar Umar Mascxid 

Akram—a servant, and two others. 

Syed Masood informed me that there were 27 Indians at 
{»eseot in Moscow. 3 of whom were at the Communist University 
ICHT Woikers <rf tlM East. Their names are:— 

V Abdul Warris 

Kurban (real name Fazi! l^ahi)' 

Safacter (real name Abdullah) 
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As stated in my teiegram, under reference Syed Masood liad 
no documents of identity other than th<»e issued to him by the CX 
He travels to and from India illegally, sometimes, 1 ur^efstand, 
on papers provided by the Communist authorities. 

This is not his first visit to Russia, as he was one those 
who left India in 1920 in ommcction with the religious emigra¬ 
tion movement in 1920. He was in Tashkent from February to 
April 1921, at the military school there, and returned to India 
from Moscow via Persia about the ISth December, 1921. 

1 am. quite unable to check Ali Shah's statement. He gave 
the identification word *‘Bellmount" and refers to his relations 
with Col. Kaye and others, so that the above information may be 
sufficient to test his story. As regards Indian allmrs at the 
Congress of the Third International he said that little was done. 
No money was voted, owing to the absence of delegates who 
are expected to come, and for whose journey from India a sum 
of 80Q pounds have been made available by the International. 

I understand that Ali Shah is in possession of some docu- 
matter. As indicated, in my telegram under reference Ali Shah 
expects soon to have to leave for Berlin, probably about the 
middle of January. 

Ali Shah is apparently well-educated and expresses himself 
clearly and to the point in excellent English. 

I shall be glad to receive instructions as to any further steps 
which it is desired that I should take in connection with this 
matter. As indicated, in my telegram under reference, Ali Shah 
expects soon to have to l^ve for Berlin, probably above the 
middle of January. 

Tbe Right Hon*ble 
The Maniquess Curzmi 
of Kedelestmx, p.c., K.o. 
etc., etc. 


No. 17 


My Lord Marquess. 

'With referenoe to my oonfidential despatch no. 3 of the 2ad 


I have the honour to be. 
With the highest respect. 
Yours Lordship’s most (^edient 
humble servant. 

(W.P.) 

(initialled) 


BriUsh Commercial Mission 
Moscow 

Secret January lOtb. 1922. 
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instant, regarding the Indian $yed Masood Ali Shah, 1 have the 
honour to report that he called out at the mission on the 9th 
instant to enquire whether X was in a poi^tMa to conmninicate 
instnicticms. In the meantime 1 have been infcnmed by the 
unnumbered t^gram of January 4th from Berlin that the facts 
stated by him cm his previous visit were correct, but had received 
no instructions as to the course which it was desired he should 
pursue. ' 

Ali Shah informed me that difficulties had arisen in connec* 
tion with his journey to Beiiin. He had been provided with a 
Persian passport and this the German passport authorities in 
Moscow declined to visa. When last he had visited Berlin he 
had travelled as a Russian courier, furnished with a Russian 
diplomatic passport. Such passports were, however, only issued 
to Indians if applied for through Roy, who has now written to 
Ali Shah instructing him that he must either remain in Moscow 
or proceed to India with a party of propagandists now enroute 
for that country. 

Ali shah attached considerable importance to his journey to 
Berlin, as the conference which is to take place there is cme d 
great importance. Safarov, head of the Eastern Section of the 
Third International is now there, together with Radek and Roy. 
Certain Indian delegates who have travelled from India op the 
SOO pounds supplied by the Comintern have either arrived 
or will shortly arrive. The Conference will not begin without 
Obaidiillah, who is sdll in Moscow, and whose presence is 
essential owing to Ms knowledge of the Afghan frontier orgaiusa* 
ticms. My informant stated that it was intended to engineer a 
movement in India this summer. 

Ali Shah will endeavour to reach Berlin but will desist in 
his efforts if he finds he is arousing suspicion. In that case he 
will go to India with the party above referred to. TMs consists 
■of 3 Russians who have completed courses at the Communist 
University of the East in Moscow, and speak fluent Persian and 
XJrdu. They left Moscow on January 1st and are at presort In 
Baku, waiting for AH Shah. They are to take b(^ literature and 
munitions, and are to travel on Persian passports to India by sea 
from BusMre. My informant was unaMe to give me names of 
thO^ 3 mmnbers of the party. 

As r^sids the party of 10 Communists tnm Alghanistaa, 
Cb^di^ win Ibe accompanied to Berlin by 3 otfaeis. of 
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;them will enter the Communist Uniwrsity the £nst in Moscow, 
•the tenth a servent—will return to Bokh^. 

As ali Shah had to take his decision at liEitest today, there 
was no opportunity for my enquiring by telegraph as to the 
instructions which it was desired to communicate to him. 11 be 
travels to India via Persia he will report to Capt. Rankine at 
Teharan. 

1 have the honour to be, 
with the Highest respet My Lord Maruess, 
The Marquess Curzon Yours Lordship's most obedient, 
of Kedeleston. p.c., k.u. humble servant 

etc., etc., etc. W. P. 

(initiaUed) 


F. 220 


Subject: The Communist University for Wcm^kers op the 

East 


P. & J. (S)' 757 


India Olhce 


Confidential 


London, S. W. 1, 
29th May, 1924 


Dear Sir. 

With reference to Mr. Feraad’s letter No. J. & P. (S) 6338 
dated 27th September. 1922, I forward for information copk» of 
the papers noted in the margin, on the subject of the above. 


Moscow Despatch to Yours faithfully, 

Foreign Office Sd. J. W. Hose. 

Date: 30th April 1924, For Secretary, 

Public and Judical Dept. 

The Secretary 

to the Government of Indiai 
Home Department. 

♦The above letter is an original typed one. 


Ho. 402 British Mission 

Moscow 

30th April, 1924. 
Sir. 

I have the honour to report that on the occasion of the 3rd 
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anoiversafy of CoinmamM Uoivers^ for the Workers of 
the East which was celebrated in Moscow oa April 21st» speediea 
were made by Enukidze, Clara Zetkin. Trotski. Radek and 
others. 

2. Enufcidze announced that ‘*by degree of the** Central 


Executive Committee of the Union Government the “Communist 
University of the East which prepares social” workers for the 
people of the East who have attained “Freedom or one in the 
process of obtaining it. now passed under the immediate Control 
of the'Central Executive Committee of the Union Republic.” 

3. Trotski. after dwelling upon the world importance of 
the University, drifted into an abstrure dissertation upon metro¬ 
politan and colonial capitalism as exemplified in the British 
empire, and then concentrated upon his usual theme of your 
imperfections and those of His Majesty’s. “Between you and 
me” he confided to his audience “the fact MacDonald is so 
trivial, so conservative and so dense is to a great extent ex¬ 
plained by the slow and organic development of capitalist rela¬ 
tions in “England in that land of classic capitalism.” Thisk 
auudience had a greater advantage over early revolutionaries of 
having succeeded not only Marx the author of Capitid but also 
Lenin the author of the October revolution. Lenin was successful 
in freeing the teaching of Marx from the MacDonald influence^ 
which at one period of history changed Marxism into the miallest 
of small change. But thanks to Lenin pure Marxism has been 
restored and “there is less danger of his auduience falling 
under the influence of “National Democratic ideology.” Mac¬ 
Donald is more reactionary than the Turicish nationalists. They 
have abolished the Caliphate. MacDonald is trying to revive it. 
Should Europe be retarded by Menshevism. ite centre d the 
world revolutionary movement wfll be transferred to the East. 
The putrescent tissues of Islam, which will vanish at the first 
fails even to realise the importance d the Eastern women» 
who is to be the great centre of future revolution. The Com¬ 
munist University ftnr the workers of the East directly nurtures 
the growth of revolutionary consciousness in the East. It must 
however avoid the danger of acquiring that “Peoillar Eastern 
arrogance and a Eastern Consciousness.** for this is but one 
step from the nationalistic error. **You are as yet but on riie 
threriKdd of Marxism, but your advantage b that you are 
atudykig Its alphabet not in imdeiground groups in your “own 
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country, but on the soil of U.SJSit, whidi ^'sofllod ’iMiith 
tenorism and revdutkm. The CcHnmunist Unlvendty for tlie 
workers of the East will teach you to translate Mdrxism and 
passion for the conflict into the tongues of India. China. Turkey, 
Persia and Korea. Praise, honour and j^ory for the Com¬ 
munist University of the East” 

Typed copy of original letter. I have, etc., 

(S) R. N. Hodgson 

(N 44 88/250/38) British Mission. 

No. 457 Moscow 

16th May. 1924 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith translation of pas¬ 
sages from an address delivered by Monsieur Trotsky on May 
7th to the academy of the Red Army, and published in the 
“Irvestiya” on May 9th. 

2. Monsieur Trotsky’s main points are:— 

(i) The “harmonization” of Soviet military training with 
the prospects of revolution in the West and the East. The 
thesis of civil war must be thoroughly studied in their applica¬ 
tion of future revoluticm in other States and military instructions 
in the Soviet Union must be so conceived so as to harmonise 
with the prospects of such revolution. 

(ii) Oriental Department of the Academy must produce 
“Military Orientalists” with a thorough knowledge of at least 
one Eastern country and the nation by which that country is 
oppressed. These Orientalists must not study the East per se; 
all the knowledge they acquire must be made subservient m 
roiliatry ends. 

3. Leninism must not be taken as “prescription”. It is 
an exceHent tonic for the general health but b not a panacea 
that will cure all and sundry sicknesses. 

The Rt Hon’ble I have, etc. 

James Ramsey MacDcmald. p.c. (Sd) R. M. Hodgson, 

etc, etc. etc. 


Typed copy of the originel letter. 
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'Dunslahon gp Passages from Monsiur I^uxtsky’s 
Address of May 7th at the Military Academy 

**We must study the nature of the epoch and confinn to 
it. The fundamental requirement fo our epoch, as regards the 
army, is the ability to harmonise war and revoluticm.** 

The Statutes of Civil War 

Qaas conflict at a particular stage of its development 
beca^oes civil war. In order to direct dvil war, properly to 
paitk^pate in iti or to make use of it, it is essential to be 
acquainted (a) with the laws of class conflict, (b) widi the 
methods of modmi warfare. These two great branches of 
human knowledge, a policy of Marxism and nulitary science, 
continually intersect and are harmonised together in toe art of 
dvil war. The harmonisation of inter-state or inter-nation with 
war has frequently occurred in history since dass society began 
to exist. 

We live in an epoch of the prolonged imperialist death 
throes of ca{»talist society. This epoch as a whole will be the 
^>och of harmonisation of imperialist and civil war. This was 
proclaimed by Lenin in 1914. The further we progress, the mcm» 
inter-state wars will become hamonised with dvil wars. It must 
be our tasks to realise this, to anticipate and as far as pos¬ 
sible sum up toe forms, toe methods and toe procedure. It 
is only the Soviet UnicHi that can harmonise its military tasks 
with the prospects of dass conflict in toe West and of naticmal 
and class conflict in the East. The matter can be summed up 
as follows:— 

We are attempting to read something in the nature of tte 
statutes of dvil war in order to discover toe threads that con¬ 
nect it with our present statutes and particularly m statutes of 
our field warfare. What do the statutes dvil war mean? 
The question must be elaborated in this 3 fdlowing stages:— 

1. The Preparatory Period 

The general characterisaticxi of the premises of the revolu¬ 
tion. without which further progress to dvil war becomes a mere 
blank or a **Putsch’'. The dements of organisation and tech¬ 
nical preparations in dose contact with the elenumts ci poli¬ 
tics (a) military legions of wodcers; (b) *‘germ cdls’* on toe 
Hallways; <d) ill^al headquaitets for the oocupatimi of centres 
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of iiidustry« etc. The extent to which oeatralisatton is admis* 
sii^e. 

2, The Period of Open Ovil War 

Choice of the right moment for attack. Contact between 
strategy and politics. Plane of operations in coniuxrtion wiUi 
the territorial groupings of the population in accordance with 
these social standing. Development of individual success, ctxi* 
tinuity of attack etc. 

3. Immediate Transfer to Regular Formations lAffer 

Acx:£ssion to Power * 

Increased centralisation of military apparatus, the creatton 
of political apparatus, tribunals, repressive corps etc. Activity 
of expcditioning forces working in all directions from the prole¬ 
tarian centres. Systematic destruction of the active forces of the 
army etc. 

It is especially important to realise and consolidate the 
differences of the social system in which the processes of civil 
war occur The fundamental difference is that dt the West and 
the East i.e.. the conflict of the proletariat against the bourgeo¬ 
isie and the conflict after national democracy against foreign 
rule, and the internal groups connected therewith. The har¬ 
monisation of armed incursion from without and civil war within. 
The relative role of these two factors. The necessity of weighing 
in one*s mind the relative roles of incursion from without and 
internal revolution. The possible mistakes in this connection 
arc:—Semi-pacifist fatalism and army subjectivity. 

The Eastern Department of the Academy 

The Eastern Department of the Academy is of tremendous 
importance, cm condition that it supplies proper preparation for 
the military workers of the East. What should they know? 

1. The languages of the Eastern country in which it is 
proposed that they should work; 

2. The languages the country of the West which 
oppressed the given country of the East. 

3. They must be able to distinguish class forces and poli¬ 
tical groupings, i.e., they must be in full pmsession of the 
methods of Marxian. 

4. They must be capabe of tiransferring the conflict on to 
military fines and where necessary, direedng it. In other words 
they must have a proper knowle^e of one Eastern tongue and 
Western tongue. They must be Marxists and good mflitaty 
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commanders. Needless to say they must be good revdutionarieSi. 

The histoiy of the country is not compulsory; its geography,, 
economics, politics and military oiganisation are compulsory. 
CXir diplomatic representatives, our consuls, our military attach 
etc. can and must procure all the necessary raw material. 

Our military orientalists must be primarily military, and 
orientalists afterwards; in other words they are military workers 
emi^oyed in the counties of the East. 

We can permit no rupture whatsoever with the army. 
Japanese and Chinese hieroglyphics must be made subservient to 
the military revolutionary problem. Our military orientalists, 
as all other students of the Academy must live the inner-life of 
the Red Army, must take part m its most important exercises., 
etc. 

Knowledge of the country must be as wide as possible but 
must be subservient to the military problem. The &st require* 
ment is to know the map of the country as tl^ arena of future 
revloution and wars. Teacher of the various types of troups. 
and also general tactics, must be adopted to the countries <of die 
East. Tins is a great task. 

We can say with certainty that the relative role of the cavalry 
in the Western sphere will be inccmiparably less than dumig the 
civil war in our country. On the other hand the role of avia¬ 
tion and chemical warfare will be immeasurebly greater. 

In the East, on the contrary the role of the cavalry may 
prove even greater than it was in our civil war. This does not 
mean that neither aviation nor classical warfare will be required. 
But in the East both aviation and chemical warfare must conform 
to a considerable extent to the cavalry. It is clear that th<%e 
and other general principles in their concrete interpretation and 
adaptation to the condition of a given country must be tl^ 
object of the special attention and earnest study of our military 
orientalists. They must have a good knowledge of the passes and 
bridges in the East. The fate of Afghanisthan will remind us of 
this. They will pour accross the passes and accross the bridges, 
either imperialism crushing every^ing tl^t remains free in the 
East or revolution liberating tte people's of tlw East frc»n 
imperialism. 

In saying what I have said 1 have no intenti<m of deciding 
the quest^ the further wganisaticHi of the Eastern Depart- 
n^t. its harmonisatimi with severance from the Institute of 
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Eastern Diplomacy etc. Such measures organisatioo are 
discussed by spec^ inter*departmental commission. But one 
thing is clear: both the war department and the Republic require 
a yearly out|H>t of good revolutionaries, Marxists, military ca^rs, 
and fighters, trained and instnicted for the tasks of the East. 

Leninism for us is above all a method of political orientaticm. 
Leninism sets the direction for all kinds of activity, including 
military activity. But in setting the direction, Leninism like 
Marxism which contributes its basis, naturally does not replace 
the methods and procedure of military alfairs, as such Leninism 
demonstrates the Soviet Political method of approach to raUUary, 
economic and all other questions, but Leninism is not a prescrip¬ 
tion which can be used to decide purely military or purely 
economic questions. 

The great danger is to extract from Lenin particular counsels 
and aphorisms and convert them into abstract principles to be 
employed in all circumstances and in all spheres. Iliis contradicts 
the very element of Leninism. Lenin must not be regarded apart 
from the conditions of development of the sociology and that 
of Europe and the whole world. 

Lenin must not be approached with the question “what can 
I, as an artillary man, or as an aviator, find useful in Lenin ? ’ 
The question must be put in this fashion :—“Why in a given 
instance did Lenin do so and so and direct so and so to be done ?“ 
If 1 understand this my mind Is widened. 1 am enriched not by 
a mere prescription but by my increased capacity for action 
tmder concrete conditions. Such capacity is essential both for 
the legislator, the economist, the artillary man and the aviator. 
Therefore, Learn from your Lenin.” 

F 261 K.W.I 

Case History of Sing^ravelu Chettiar 

JVome : Mylapore Singaravelu Chettiar 

Father (deceased); Caste, fisherman. 

Native Place : South Beach, Triplicanc. 

Residence : -do- 

Dsecripdon: Age about 47; hdght 5' 6": dark; 

medium built; short hair; wears moustache; 
front teeth prominent; haggard appearaoe. 

Education'. BA., BX. 
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OccupatUm : Hi^ Court Vaidl; but has suspraded practice 
account of non<co(^ation. President, Madras Mdiabodhi 
Society; President, Mill Workers’ Labour Relief Committee; 
President Hindustan Pancbayat; Ex-President Madras City 
Congress Council; Member, Madras provincial Kbilafat Workmg 
Committee (1922); Member, Tamil Nadu Provint^ Committee; 
Member, Madras Qty Congress Working Committee; Member. 
All-India Congress Committee; and Chief Commandant of 
Congress dty vdunteers. 

History', His father and all his ancestors were fishermen and 
the family is worth about R$. 30,000. In the Hindu of 24th May 
he published an open letter to M. K. Gandhi advocatir^ 
communism and stating that he was one (A Gandhi’s humble 
followers in the fight for Swaraj, and that he had suspended his 
practice from that date. Shortly after he joined the Madras 
Labour movement. He wrote another letter to the Hindu on 
3rd August 1921 and said that the Government has failed miser¬ 
ably to protea the weak against the strong, and has brou^t 
tiireats to the suilering instead of solace, and inquired of what 
use is such a Government. He was a President of the Madras 
Qty Congress Council, but resigned in 1922 owing to differences 
with his colleagues. He was the Chief organiser of the Hindus¬ 
tan Punchayat and was elected President and hard Member. He 
receives copies of all seditious literature published abroad. His 
country house in Trivandrum was searched for proscribed 
literature in August 1922, but none was found. Is the head of the 
Dist, Communist organisation in Madras, the Central Indian 
office of which is in Bombay. He corresponds with the Berlin 
Revolutiemery Party who directs all operatitms of the organization 
and who consider him a capable oi^nizer. Issued a signed 
pamphlet in which he describes hiself as “Indian Communist’*, 
at the Indian National Congress, Gaya, entitled. New Memifesto 
to Congressmen based on M. N. Roy’s program for the Indian 
Natitmal Congress. 

F 261 K.WJ 

/. (M. N, Roy) to Singaravelu Chettiar, 22 South Beach, 
TripUicane, Madras, dated Moscow, 9.11.22. 

Dpar Com. Singaravdu. 

My long letter of 2 weeks ago must have reached you 
fdready—Enclosed herewith is the MS of the Programme 1 wrote 
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about, just a few words in sending it to you. We have becai 
very much occupied by the Intemationai Congress and tterefoie 
you must excuse this short note. 

My plan is to have the Pn^gramme complete befme the 
Congress at Gaya and struggle for its acceptance there. If we 
succeed in this, we will have the Congress. If not, we will' have 
to adopt a new line of action, viz, the oiganisation of a new mass 
party. But that will come later. 1 am sending this j^rogramme 
to all those pec^le whose name and addresses were given in my 
last letter. It will be advisable for all of you to act jointly in the 
Congress. But I request you to undertake the task of bringing 
forward the resolution. 

It is needless to write you anything by way of explaining 
this programme. It is quite clear to anyone with a revolutionary 
vision and sincere desire to see that our movement docs not 
perish. You will notice that the clause on boyccHt has been 
struck out after it was put in the Programme. It is done 
advisedly. We have had long discussions on the question. Our 
attitude towards the petty bouigrais method fight (boycott) 
should be a negative sup|x>rt; that is we will not sabotage it, but 
will always point out the economic impossibility of it lin a 
country which is dependent upon import in manufactured goods. 
We wUl say also that boycott cannot be the weapon of working 
class strength, since it hits the poor masses before it does the 
British capitalist. From this point of vfew we decided to 
exclude the boycott clause from our Programme. 

Printed copy of the Programme wll be sent in before the 
Congrets meeting and it will also be published in the special 
Congress Number ci the paper. I am preparing a pamphlet 
elaborating this programme, which will be published ri^t after 
the Confess. 

Dear Comrade! How 1 wish to be present at Gaya to join 
you in the fight to save the Omgress. 1 am doing all that can 
be done from here and all this is within my ca{>at^ity. 

The main part of the struggle lies on you and other 
Comrades on spetf. Our comrades here wme very very 
interested to hear of you and are anxiously looking for the day 
when they will have you among them here. The day must come. 
Our slqgan is onward. Tomorrow our *old man* vHU show the 
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world that he is not dead by making his report to tl^ Congress 
about five years of the Revolution and the *Worid Perspective.* 

With greetings. 

F 261 K.W.I. P. 76 

(M. N. Roy) to Singaravelu Chettiar, dated 
Moscow, 12.1122 

Dear Comrade Singaravelu. 

According to the latest news a political labour party will 
be formed at the 3rd All India Trade Union Congress to be 
held at Lahore in the last week of December. It is useless to 
point out the disastrous effect of such a step in our struggle 
for national liberation which is the problem cm whose solution 
dep»ids the progress of our people in every walk of life. But 
the project is not unexpected for us. In hict we have been 
warning our leaders about such a danger. It is a danger because 
the motion if such a party (inspired by the labour imperialists 
of England) is to direct the worldng class of India into the blind 
alley of reformism and to deprive the national movement of its 
dynamic force. Their new development makes it doubly impera' 
tive for the Congress to mend its ways. So we must put the 
issue squarely at Gaya, either the Congress should adopt such a 
programme calculated to attract the working class under its 
banner, or run the risk of losing the baddng of the mastes. 

We have in India to-day a similar situatiem that followed 
the great Chartist movement in England. The great revolutionary 
U{^eaval of the young British proletariat was directed into the 
wrong channel of liberal labour policies which eventually gave 
rise to the labour party, a useful handmaid of capitalism and 
imfierialism. Now Col. Wedgewood Bean, Spoor, etc. throu^ 
tlteir friends, fellows like Jc»eph Baptista, Chmnan Lai, etc. are 
endeavouring to lie the Indian masses to the chariot of Labour¬ 
ism the British type. 

If they succeed in thdlr sinirter design the movement for 
imrional Liberation will be practically killed for some time to 
come. By these Barddi resolutions the Congress has brdren 
tile Iteart of tl» poor pesantry. The projected labour party will 
oootend for the le^iership of the dty wooers. It will hdd out 
the things that are needed and understood by the ignmaiit 
hnogiy workers. It win fight for the leoognitioa of Unionism, 
the 8 hour pay, minimum wages, etc. Thus the Congress will 
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ho left without any dynamic fdlowing and the Natioiial move¬ 
ment cannot be carried veiy far with the lawyers, students and 
small traders. This ominous picture must be graphically held 
out before tte Congress at Gaya and our programme shc^d be 
pressed forward as the only remedy which can save the Congress. 
It is too late for us here to write a Manifesto about the labour 
party but I think you will give this question the proper inter¬ 
pretations at Gaya. As soon as the resolutions and tlie programme 
of the labour party are available we will mercilessly expose its 
sinister designs. But there must be an oiganisation of our own 
to capture the ground threatened by the labour party. Either 
the Congress must revolutionise its outlook and be a revolu¬ 
tionary organisation or a new party must be found with a pro¬ 
gramme in accordance with the needs and desires of tlie 
majority of the people with a revolutionary objective. 

I am afraid that to revive the Congress is an almost hope¬ 
less task. It appears to be politically dead. Its future will bo 
judged by its capability of mending its way at Gaya. Therefore 
we must prepare for the organisation of a new party to assume 
the lost leadership of the Congress. Our most important task 
is to prevent the masses from leaving the political struggle and 
sinking into a narrow economic movement which the labour 
party will inaugurate. 

We must have a preliminary conference of those who under¬ 
stand the necessity erf new mass party. I would be much pleased 
to receive your suggestions about the ways and means of hold¬ 
ing such a preliminary conference. How is E. L. Ayyar? The 
last issue of bis paper is very much improved. Can you induce 
him to take a trip to Europe? All his expenses will be paid. 
I propose a small conference in Europe in the beginning of the 
new year. Think over this matter and let us have your opinion 
and look out for the most suitable element. The financial side 
of the thing will be taken care of from here. We would like to 
have you in such a omferenoe. 

libe International Congress is still gcrfng on and will last 
another 3 weeks. It is very interesting and we are much 
occupied. It is fine to feel oneself a part of the biggest force 
in the worid, a force that is making history. I scrfve the problem 
•of India through diis big worid standpoint, so am very optimistic. 

With greetings. 

M. N. Roy. 
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F 261 K.WJ. p. 78 

Copy of a letter dated 28.1122 from Singaravelu Chetticar 
to Roy, sent to Govt, under 1498lclS.F416, 
dated 7.12.22. 

After anxiously waiting for your informatics I have the 
gcxxl luck to get your from Moscow. By this time the 5th 
World Congress of Communists would have been over without 
India being represented. That is our penalty of having suffered 
our slavery to injure so long. K we cannot get a passpcnt to 
Germany, nay even to England, then imagine our plight! Per¬ 
haps not in this generation can we dream of Swaraj. The 
bourgeois clever foot has become evident as you anticipated. 
The C. D. Committee was a mere make belief for their future, 
and instead of openly acknowledging, they simply make a white¬ 
wash of the non-c(x>peration movement. Now, we. Congressmen 
and non-cooperaters have come to the cross roads, and we are 
preparing for the Surat Congress at Gaya. There, the Great 
Tilak was the master, but at Gaya who is to lead. I am going 
to declare this war in our own camp, in the coming conference 
at South Arcot on the 22nd December. 1922. 

Your little book is admirable. I wish our Congressmen 
read it, each and every one of them. To us who have been 
following your articles in the Vanguard, etc., the book’s contents 
are familiar, but the closing pages are simply enchanting. I 
anticipate very soon, even this little brochure on Indian problem, 
may be proscribed like the other publications of yours. But 
your ideas are with us, indestructible and imperishable and they 
will fructify in time. 

Our friends the comrades whom you mention are not known 
to me. I am a recruit in politics and likely to be known to them. 
However, I shall write to them and ascertain their views. I am 
preparing a New Manifesto embodying ymir ideas and mme and 
slmll issue it as soon as my press is ready. My NtmGooperator, 
a bi-montidy, could not appear in Noveniber for, no cme would 
print it My mam after the memcnable seardi for Btdriievik 
literature has become a terrcMr, or may I say a Scare-oow! 

Our Labour Colleaouss in the Cmr: Our Labour* 
Leaders are not men of resource nor knowledge. Chir B. C hr- 
a ftiriky and his Swadharma is a {dece of advertisement sheet. 
When compared to some of the En^h Labour Weddys^ 
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Swodharma is nowhere. Asking about his going to Moscow, he 
simi^y trembles! As for Chakkarai Chetti, another colleague of 
ours, is a fat man but sincere, thou^ he is a frog in a wcU. 
The last but foremost is our Nalayan Midaram, who worked with 
Wadia, but he is devoid oi organising power and a coward. It 
is with these strange folk, our lot is cast. And to make things 
worse, I am the youngest in politics and in “labour”! Just 
imagine that the Madras city labour over 20,000 is managed by 
these men and there is not a single union in tlie city in woiking 
order. And when I write that the Congress should re-organise 
them and affiliate them to it, people shrug their shoulders! 
Comrade, you may now realise how hopeless our struggle is! 
And yet we hope, and hope till we are called to sleep eternal. 

Only One : This is one lliirumala Char who nearly lost 
3 lakhs in his pioneer attemi^ in Swadeshi Steamship Co. at 
Tuticorin, and you may know his brothers are from Pondicherry 
but he is a poor man though his mind is strong. 

I am now trying to set up a printing press of my own, but 
I am afraid it may be short-lived, so uncertain is our liberty of 
the press. 

My plan to make a small party in the Congress with u 
compact programme is as follows :— 

The Congress is to meet 3 times a year with 1,000 delegates. 

The W.C.. a full time committee, in actual work every day. 

The W.C. to have portfolios and the members* to be paid. 

The Head of the Congress Administration to be also a 
working Member and (not?) usually a figure head. 

1. To be in charge of the general superintendence of the 
administration of the whole witii tl^ help of the chief 
members. 

2. Immediate object is the witmmg of Swaraj. 

3. Method is non-cooperation. 

4. Labour organised and unorganised to be affSiated to the 
Congress. 

5. Labour to be trained for a Naticmal strike. 

6. Training of volunteers for propaganda purposes and 
for dvtl disobedience. 

7. To raise a loan payable after Swaraj but the Interest 

papible fmn T.S. fund, to meet expenses of the 
campaign. # . 
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8. To coaoentrate upon paralysing the Bureauaacy 
wherever possible and that and that alcme. 

9. To have a call upon the student population to enlist as 
volunteers. 

10. Add to this boycott of British goods through precipt 
and example as well as recommending people to wear 
hand-woven cloth in preference to either mill made or 
foreign made. 

Thus the main Congress activity to be non-cooperation as 
programme, strikes, hartals, non-payment of taxes wherever feas¬ 
ible, as tactics and Swaraj, and nothing less than that as goal. 
I have explained all these in my evidence before the D. C. Com¬ 
mittee in August 1922, but would the Congress agree ? We shall 
try. 

F 261 K.W.I. P. 81 

Copy of a letter dated 6-1-23 from M. N. Roy 
to M. Singaravelu Chettiar. 

Your letter dated December 12 was received in due time. 
Since writing that letter you must have had some interesting 
experience at Gaya where non-cooperation as a political move¬ 
ment has received a ceremonial funeral. 1 am anxiously waiting 
from you containing the details of what took place at Gaya. So 
far but fragmentary telegraphic reports have reached here. 
Judging from them the Congress has precisely met the same fate 
as we have been predicting during the last 12 months. Marxism 
is a wonderful thing, is it not? It has made of history such an 
exact science. 1 wonder how long it will take before this modern 
revolutionary method of thinking is introduced in our movement. 
1 must, however, leave the general political topics alrme in this 
letter which concerned some practical questions. You will find 
our opinion ctf the Congress after Gaya in the A.G. and later 
on I will write you ext»isively on the questiem. 

I am afraid you dismissed my proposal for the conference 
Ixre too lightly. Perhaps 1 failed to make it clear to you that 
the Congress had been decided upon by men bigger than me and 
who are ^ry anxious to find the best ways q& hoping the 
struggle you and (^hers like y6u are carrying on against great 
-odds. You agree with my idea of forming a new party, but 
.argue that we h^ve still to do the preparatory woit. You are 
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perfectly right. And if precisely for this purpose, for the 
purpose of discussing methotU and means of the prepar8t(»y 
work that the Conference is needed. We need a press of our 
own; but before that it is necessary to detemiine upon the 
political question concerning the new party for which the press 
is needed. You can imagine how difficult it is to discuss and 
dedde these grave political questions by correspondence of which 
security is never guaranteed. Then. I suppose you do not under* 
estimate the value of holding counsel with tiie leaders of world 
revolution about the movement in India. Let me tell you that 
we are entirely in agreement with your plan of setting up a press, 
and will do every thing to help it, but we do hold it very 
important that those few in India recognising the necessity of a 
new party not cm old conventional lines, but on a new political 
principle and upon a revolutionary social basis, must have a 
Conference in order to decide about the programme and tactics 
of the new party. Far from thinking with you that it is “use¬ 
less.” we on the contrary, believe it to be a vital thing. It is 
also true that we have no following in the country; but we must 
secure it. The forces of national revolution are to day scatter¬ 
ed in confusion. We propose to really them in a new party. 
Therefore, it is not that we have to manufacture a following. 
We will simply have to hoist a flag which will appeal to the 
imagination of those objectively revolutionary forces which could 
not be understood by our religious non-cooperators, nor by the 
rational extremists of the “pro-change” party. So we hold that 
objectively our party has a following. As MaiTiians we must 
say: there not been a social element for such a party 

there would be no idea of forming it. So you need not feel 
diffident in coming to a Conference because, you do not represent 
such a motly crew as a non-cooperating Cemgress. You and 
those who think like you are the real representatives of an Indian 
people and alone have the right to speak on behalf of them. Now 
as to the technical difficulty against holding such a conferei.oc 
you are also right. But these difficulties must be overcome and 
the means of overcoming them will be found if we are convinced 
that to bold this conference is essential for the future of mir 
movanait I have seen delegates attend secret mtemational 
Conferences held under extremely difficult circuBstances. We 
have had in the communist International Congress(to ddegates 
from all the East European countries exrept India. It was not 
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any easier for these delegates to come to Moscow. But they 
managed to come because they believed it was necessary. Of 
course, so kmg as there are not in India people with the same 
belief our Conference cannot be held. The question of paying 
for your or any other desirable delegates' passage is of sectmdary 
importance. But the method you suggest is impracticaUe. How 
can 1 buy a return ]^u;sage from this end ? Thea it is dangerous 
to buy ticket from Thos. Cook which is a detective Agency of 
the British Imperialism. We must find some other way.. Please 
suggest some way by which the money can be sent. I will advise 
you to consult Dange on the matter. 

1 must revert to the political aspect of the conference. We 
are agreed on the necessity of forming a new party. What is 
the first step to be taken in this direction. The programme of 
this party. I have already published the outline of programme 
with certain important clauses of which you do not agree. Is 
it not sufficient reason for a Conference in order to discuss the 
programme of our party? We cannot come to any satisfactory 
understanding by correspondence. But let us try pending the 
Conference. 

You take exception to the “abolition of landlordism" and 
“agitatioo" against boui^isie. Your reasons are just those that 
forced Gandhi to call for the shameful retreat at Bardoll He 
was faced with the problem of choosing between the financial 
aid of the landlord and capitalists on the one hand and the revo¬ 
lutionary energy of the masses on the other. The Bombay mer¬ 
chants and mill-owners would not pay their promised cxmtributicm 
to Tilak Swaraj Fund if the Ctmgress supported the strikers and 
demonstrations of the workers; the reactionary middle (dass was 
so closely tied to the apron strings of the feudal lords of Oudh 
that it would rather see the great non-cooperation movement 
degenerate into a prayer association and spinning guild than to 
brook the revoluticoiary agraian upheaval threatening the scurity 
of landlordism H^ce the betrayal by the Congim of the 
great mass movement that culminated in the demonstrations in 
Bombay and the United Provinces. These revolutionary actions 
of the masses were denounced as “hooliganism" in the name of 
oon-vi(^ence. Best, what was the social reason beyond this thii^ 
43f non-violence ? Was it not |l» anxiety fw the vesled inteiests 
of the hadve upper class and tl^ apprebensitm of losing tte 
pidblematical support of the rkb? By stoutly denouncing the 
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.revolt ot the exploited peasantry and reassuring the hdy rights 
of the feudal lords the Congress killed a great moss movement 
but can you say that by this reprehensible tactics the landlords oi 
Oudh have been made any more patriotic? Or riiall X ask any 
less loyal and reactionary ? The recent controversy on the recent 
District Board Bill should have given us a l^son. And above 
this &nuicial support of the capitalists. The way in which 
.attempts were made to manipulate the entire Swaraj fund for 
profiteering in Khaddar proves the real character of the patriotism 
of the merchants and manufacturers. No, my dear comrade, 
it is a mistake to put the interests of the upper classes in the 
first i^ce in the straggle for national liberation. If we sacrifice 
the dynamic forces of mass action in favour of the fioandal 
support we will record innumerable Bardolis. It speaks very 
badly of our revolutionary outlook if we have not learned to 
recognise which is the backbone of our movement. 1 do not 
say that we should fail to enlist the services of all the possibb 
elements in our movement. We must not loose the sense of 
proportion. The social character of our movement is bourgeois. 
Therefore the middle classes will play an important part in it. 
But owing to the abnormal development of our history (British 
conquest) India bourgeoisie docs not today possess the same 
revolutionary significance as did its protrHype in Europe in the 
midefie of last century. Therefore Indian rcvdution will not 
be successful as a purely bourgeois revolution. Our bourgois 
is too under-developed, too weak, too timid to lead a revolu¬ 
tionary strug^e. They must be aided by some other social 
force more revolutionary. Therefore the programme of a 
revolutitm cannot be confined to the limits of bourgeois interests. 

Then look to the question from an historical point of view. 
What will the national independence of India mean? The 
victory of the Indhm bourgeoisie. As Marxians we cannot but 
laugh at the revivalist theory of those who believe that India 
is a special creation of God. The triumph of the bourgeois 
means the disruption of feudalism, because the latter is deteri- 
mental to capit^st mode of production. Therefore the pro¬ 
gramme natirmal independence objectively found the death 
knell of landlordism. Why should we not have the courage to 
explain this programme in such a simple language as will be 
whhin the understanding of the poor peasantry and make the 
national strug^e of vital issue for them? Are we less revolu- 
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tionary than ti» heroes of the Liberal League? Even thus- 
clarifying socio-economic affiliation, and look up the tussle 
going on in the U. P. Council. If the Ministerial Liberals will 
not break away from their feudal relations they will ere long 
forfeit that title to lead the big bourgeoisie. Tl» rise of the 
Independent Nadtmalist Party in Ben^ is a sign oi the time. 
Have yau noticed the programme oi this new p(ffitical party 
of the liberal bourgeoisie (led by Surendranath Banerjee who 
has no landed interest}! includes “abdition of landlordism'* and 
many other ^'welfare” clauses in our programme which seems to 
have terrified you? It is not a Ck^mmunist Programme that I 
have drafted. It is a simple democratic document adopted to 
our special circumstances. We must dismiss the hope d 
securing help of the landed aristrocracy. The bourgeoisie must 
be with the National movement. They cannot leave it. Nor 
can they fight alcme. They must have a support, so we must 
enter the struggle with consciousness and not as appendage d 
the bourgeoisie. More on this question latter. 

1 draw a lesson from this : It is the necessity of a 
Conference before the organisation of the Party can be started.. 
We must come to an agreement among ourselves first of all. 
Besides the Mss. you sent, we have seen your mainfesto pub¬ 
lished in the Hindu. It is very good. We will publish parts 
of it in the Vangimrd. We will be very glad if you send some 
article from time to time. They can be published pseudo 
name. Your information about our labour leaders specially 
those running the T. U. C. show are very t^lpful. The- 
British Labour party is extending its harmful mfluanoe through 
men like Chaman Lai and ]foptista. We are fighting against it. 
■The projected labour party will be a great danger. We must 
take the field as soon as pc^sible in order to frustrate their 
dan^r to divide the forking dass in a futile economic fiight 

greetings. 

F 261 K.W.I. P. 88* 

Copy of a letter dated 29.2.23 pom S. A Dange, 
Bombay, to Singaravelu Chettiar, Madras, 

“Your letter to hand. I know perfectly well, the AH' 
India Labour Committee would do nothing ui the matter d 
organisation. However, we must proceed. 1 want ^ to do 
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<N)e thing. Let a circular be sent round proposing to coopt me 
<Mi the committee. Take votes by letters. Then move that I 
should be aj^inted as a joint secretary. Unless this much is 
done I cannot force the hands of the AIC5C in the matter, 
for without being on the committee I am powerless. Dr. 
Sathaye will support my co>option. Haider 1 think will not 
object. Please do this soon. 

You perhaps know that Roy wants to hold Conference of 
Indian Communists in Berlin. I think it is a mad venture for 
Indians to go hunting communism in European conferences. 
Whatever has to be done, must be done in India. Moreover, 
there must be less talk of revolution than what Roy indulges 
in, even when the preliminary rights of labour are not obtained, 
it is a dream to take of proletarian revolution. You might 
differ but that is my view. 

Do you ever mean to corac over to Bombay ? 

F 261. K.W.I. P. 90 

Copy of a letter dated 3223 from Singaravelu 
Chettiar to Dange. 

“Yours of the 29th. Glad you have, after all written to 
me. I do not know what transpired in the Working Committee 
at Bombay about the meeting of the Labour Sub-Committee. 
I have written to the members as early as the 5th January last, 
to meet at Bombay on the 27th and this was at the instance of 
one or two members (?) But none have replied except Dr. 
Sathaye. I do not see what to do. I have written to the 
General Secretary now at Bombay, to hx the place and tiirw of 
the Labour Committee’s meeting, and I have sent a reminder 
to Patna also, but to no avail. Perhaps I may receive official 
informaticHi about the appointment of a Secretary and other 
matters and after knowing how the matter stands, I may move 
in the matter of your request—or suggestion. It is only when 
the Sub-Committee meets that I have a view to go to Bombay. 

As for Roy’s project, I do not know, for since I left for 
Gaya. I have iwrt been receivin® any conanunication whrther 
tbfot# die Press or odierwise. Even the Press correspondence 
I do not get. Wdl, we shall go cm as best we <aa in propagat¬ 
ing communism among the masses. Who are the Indian Coin- 
munists, has many of them, who are pr^»red to go to Berlin 
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when Geimany is on the throes of starvation! There is a good 
deal to be done here before one thinks of a Congress. But let 
him go cm if he has resources enough, but it is absolutely impos- 
Slide to cross our shores at the jnesent. You know an Officdal 
Secrets Bill with its provisions against forei|^ correspondence 
however innocent. When that is the case why think of the 
Berlin Conference. Where are the bocdcs I wanted ? 

^ P. 91 

Copy of a letter dated 9223 from Usmani to Sir^aravelu 

1 have been directed by Com. Roy to be in connection 
with you and it is a long time. Whoi I get assurance of this 
letter's reaching you. shall write in detail. 

If you have not already known it, let me inform you that 
Abani Mukharji has been expelled from our party by the order 
of the Comintern. Do not trust him please. So far as 1 have 
learnt he has spread nuisance here. All the time he did mis- 
cluef there and is continuing the sanm here. He is striving for 
leadership. Aye! 

A donkey can be the leader oi a meeting (in persian). 

So far as my surveyanoe of the world situation goes 1 think 
this is the ripe time “for striking the final blow” in India. 

With respects and greeting. 

P.S. Write me through :— 

* Basir Ahmad Ansari 

QH/11 Hindu University. Benares. 

Inside 'fcm Laiq’ 

* Kanwar B^hari Lai erased. 

F 261 K.W. 1 P. 94 

Copy of a letter dated 24J23 from Singaravelu to Dcmge, 

Many thanks lor your Socialist. I have not heard from you 
for a Icmg time. As few of us here have been busy in discussing 
Nfenilal's Manifesto regarding the fonnaticm of an indepew^t 
Labour Kisan Party, forming a section of the Congress. I 
understand that a copy of which was sent to you. 

I wired to you yesterday requesting you to come over liete 
on the 30th instant when we mean to inaugurate ,qur p^y. 
IVe shah be happy to receive you here and coopeihfe with you 
,,iii locmhig our party. 

Please don't fail to come. 
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F. 261 K.W. 1. R 95 

Copy of a Utter dated 31323 from S^garwelu to Dm%e, 

I should like to know why you people* did not have the 
courtesy to adoiowledge receipt of my telegram inviting you 
for a conference on Manilal's manifesto as well as my letters 
and telegrams intercepted by any one? I am sorry in dther 
case. What do you intend doing? You have read the mani* 
festo. A word or two in reply will oblige. 

F 261 K.W. 1 P. 97 

Copy of a letter dcUed 13.423 from Dange to SmgaravHu. 

All your letters to hand duly. But 1 could not refriy as I 
am a little pre>occupied with affairs here and moreover I am 
not well, suffering from fever, and a swelling of the left hand, 
which had to be operated upon. 

1 read the Manifesto. It is too faulty and 1 have written 
to Dr. Manila] about the many changes that I want in it. 1 b(^ 
Chariu will see the letter, write to you about it. You know 
Qtariu and all his business? I don’t know to what Labour 
Congress Manifesto you refer to. Sui^)ose. we call the first 
sessions of an aU*India Socialist Labour Cemgress? Sometime, 
we must hold such a Congress. We cannot depend upon the 
All-India Congress or the All-India Trade Union Congress. 
Though we will try to capture them. Let me know your group’s 
views about this suggestion, 

1 am getting my amendments to our Manifesto typed and 
will give you a ct^y of it. was the conference that you called a 
very small committee or a full p^rty conference? 

Excepting a reply. 

P.S. Please write to the following men. mentioning my 
name about the Peasants' and Workers’ Party and requesting 
them to be members, if you have not already done so. 

1. Mukunda Lai Sircar. Gujjar Gate inside Moebi 

72. Canning Street, Gate. Lahore. 

2. Hemanta Kr. Sircar. 4. Muzaffar Ahmed. 

C|o. Indian Book Gub, Cjo. A. Halhn. 

College Square. Calcutta. 3. Gtnnghar Lane, 

3. Shamsuddin Hassan, P.O. Dharamtda. 

C|o. Haidar Ali KWek, Calcutta. 
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5. A. S. M. Abdul Haq, 
AttderJcilla, Chittagoag, 

6. B. N. Sinha, 

Kashipur Stnet, 
Samastipur. 

7. Manoranjan Gupta, 


Saraswati Ltbiary, 

Cak»itta. 

8. Pitambardatta Baithwal, 
C|o. Dr. M. N. Jhaplyal, 
*‘Preinkutir** Jaiheiikhal, 
Lansdowue, Gaihwal, U.P. 


F. 261 K. W. 1 P. 98 

Copy of a letter dated 3.5 J3 from S. D. Hasson 
to Singaravelu Chettiar. 

You do not know me, but I know you—I am a man who 
started a daily communist paper in India in 1922, which is being 
published now monthly by Com. Ghulam Hussain. In December 
last a long letter of yours was translated by me in the bi-weekly 
InqiUib. 

I have received a letter fnmi Dange, in which he has asked 
me to write you a letter in connection with the future programme. 
I have seen your letter of 27th ultimo addressed to Com. Hussain 
and pleased to learn about your Magna Charter. We did not 
receive your Manifesto up till now. A printed circular letter 
signed by me and Com. Hussain has been posted to you yesterday. 
Hc^ you will agree to our proposal—we want to settle, for the 
men and money. Dange has suggested a name for the party viz: 
'*A11 India Ccmgress of Socialist Labour'* but I do not under¬ 
stand the necessity of giving a name of “All India Congress” to 
our party. Tlw Swaraj Socialist Party is sufiKcient for us. There 
is a scope to capture the AITUC and if we may try to capture 
if we can do so easily. Please let me know your idea and notion. 

Yours affectionately, 

N.B. Your Congress speech has just been publbhed in V.G. 
of 15th ultimo. Have you seen it? 

F 261 K.W. 1 P. 99 

Copy of a letter dated 5.5.23 from Singeravelu 
to Ghulcm Husscm 

I am surprised to find that you are issuing a Manifesto alk-^ 
log 8(»ne dt us to meet at Ludlow on Uie SOth of neict moittii 
Id consider what you call Manital's Manifesto. 'Pte hannifiBSto 
whs on dfajft manifesto, originaily bamed by us soihctifiie in 
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Febniaiy last and it was put in drculation among a few of U8 
through Manilal. Since then we have redrafted and rendered the 
Manifesto more complete and sent to you a wire in March ask* 
log you to go over ttere and establish our party on the basts of 
our programme. Note of yoi hurried up, but all of you including 
Manila! wrote to us that you will agree to whatever we do in 
the matter. Upon that assurance, we finally redrafted the whole 
thing and published it and sent to you a copy of it on the 26th 
April 1923. Our Comrade Singaravelu has also written to you 
a separate covering letter. And we have also sent to you a 
circular enclosing a Party Card which would give the necessary 
information how to proceed further. By tlus time you would 
have seen in any of the Northern papers of the celebration of 
May Day and inauguration of our party on that date. Thus you 
will see that our organisation is complete on the basis of our 
party programme which you by mistake call ManUal’s Manifesto. 

I do not think that it is now opportune to call our comrades 
in the variois provinces for a meeting at Lucknow to form a 
party on our Party Programme which has already been estab¬ 
lished on the 1st of May. The only thing that at present is to 
work up our party in your province under the rules which the 
Central Committee has framed and which will be sent to you 
in a day or two. It is sheer waste of time and energy to keep on 
considering about the formation of a Party for labour, when after 
due consideration, one has been formed here at Madras. You 
will see from our communication the 3rd instant that our party 
programme is a flexible one which all have to work as best we 
can till we can show that we are sufficiently strong in numbers 
so as to hdd a Congress of our party at the end of this year. 

I will not want (hit party to have any sort of ccmnection or 
cooperation with the bourgeoisie or semi-bourgeoisie. Let us gp 
among the bonafide workers and educate them as to our Party's 
aim and pn^rammp and make them menibers of our party. 
Therefore, we have requested our comrades m scnne d! the pro¬ 
vinces to start work on the basis of our Party’s programme. 
(1)' English monbers, (2) cdlectkm of party’s funds. Without 
party fund to defray our travellmg expenses, it is not possiUe 
for us to attend these for off conferences. If one should attend 
d hb own expense he can ody be a bouigeobie and not a 
bonafide wofker. And theidore, let us begin work as outlined 
In oar official circular. 
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We are sending by this evening mail our manifesto together 
with our Party Card to each one of those whom you have miai> 
tioned in your circular and we are sending them also a request 
to become members of our Party and begin work in tenm 
our dicular. 1 think you will agree witih us that a Omtral 
organisation as constituted in Madras is a provisional necessity 
and it should be worked till we are sufficiently strong to call for 
a Conference of all the workers, and meanwhile let us begin work» 
as we are carrying out in our province here. 

P.S. You may circulate this letter to all our Comrades in 
other province and request them to accept our programme and 
to bqpn work among the bonafide workers. 

I have also written you a covering letter to-day. 

F 261. K. W. 1 P. m 

Copy of a letter dated 7JJ3 from M. N. Roy to the 
Manager Hindustan Press, Fort, Bombay, cmtakdng 
a letter for S. A. Dmge, sent to C. S. under No. 
eSdlCISJ 416-2 dated 8.723. ^ 

Yours 6.4.23 received, together with circular. The latter 
is a good idea and worth helping. We have not received, how¬ 
ever, your paper for two months. Only the first issue as a 
monthly came, two copies, one to Leipzig, the other here. Have 
you sent anything also to Leipzig ? Don’t do so henceforth. The 
address you have for letters is good, and literature can be sent 
to Pall. You can also write private affairs to the address A. J. 
Brandsteder Ruyschstraat 10 Amsterdam, Holland, inside envelop 
M. N. Roy. This will reach us. We shall be g^ad to have a 
series of addresses from you for the same purpose. Also as 
mentitmed j)reviously, the name of some rseponsible party wlm 
will receive and turn over subscriptions. 

We have received a project for the organisation of a legal 
mass party fimn M. Singaravelu. and it appears some {nogresa 
has been made in the right direction, lliis manifesto must have 
been published by this time but we have not as yet received h. 
Jud^ng from die outlines sent letter it seems to be quhe 
good. He wrote that in accordance vdth our suggestions, he 
iatbtied severel comrades indudtng yourself to come togetiier 
iff a preliminary conference b osder to discuss ^ jptpjjeHiwd 
and begin the orgaitisaton of a patty* btti cOtopbined. 
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that nobody turned up. He has reason to be distressed. But 
he is a fine old man and is going ahead alone but is terribly 
handicapped for love of good writers, of whom as you know 
there are very few in India till now. It is therefore all the mMO 
urgent that the few good comrades wc have should get leather 
and work in coordimdioQ. 

I think you know my views cm the neemity of organising a 
mass party, and yourself understand the necessity of it You 
write that you have paralysed the Congress c»ganisation in tlm 
District and expect to ca{4ure it. That is good, but your efforts 
should not be confined to one district atone. We must organise 
on a country>wide basis, with our own party and programme, 
though functioning in the Cemgress like the rest The programme 
is already fomulated; it may be necessary to modify it in some 
details, but the general outlines are there. Much propaganda 
has to be made on the same lines. As far as my informatiem 
goes, there are good elements scattered ail over the country, and 
these should be gathered together into our Central Organising 
Committee. To this end, 1 request you very urgently to get in 
touch with Singaravelu without delay and try to convene the 
preliminary conference to which, beside our own comrades such 
men as Sampumananda of Benares, Manilal of Gaya, the Editor 
of Vartaman of Cawnpur, etc. can be invited. 1 would also suggest 
Upendra Nath Banerji of the Patrika. Of course before calling 
the conference formally, yourself. Hussain and Singaravelu should 
meet together and plan out the whole question as it should be 
brought before the ccmference. We must insist upon our minimum 
I»'ogramme as drafted for the Gaya Congress be ado{4cd by the 
new party with the least possible modification. The idea is to 
have the political control of the legal party in the hands of the 
Communist Party. As fcKr as possible, the office bearers and 
leaders the legal party slxxild bo members of the C. P. 

A few remarks about Singaravelu. I was convinced he was 
the beet man available to be the figurehead of the Iqgal party. 
He is very energetic and possesses a very splendid which 
more than makes up for his possible shortcomings in the way of 
riieoieticfi] understanding. He provides us with an access into 
Che ranks of the Congress which is very valuable. Through him 
We can lay our hands on the Labour Sub<joiniiiittee. which other* 
wise will soon die off and Chamanlal will make off with the 
4QLOOO. Tfierriore it is very urgent that you come in dose touch 
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with Singacavdu and work together for the organisation of the 
party. By associating with him inside an oiganisatioo yoa 
will be able to control his ideological vwaknesses. 

Other efforts are betqg made to otganise a Workers* and 
Peasants* party. If we do not huny up, we will be faced with an 
acoom{^hed fact, in the shape of a so called woikers* Party 
under very questionable leadership. For eicample, seversit 
tivals oi Chamanial are busy in this direction. Our policy 
should be to discover the good elements and absorb them within 
our group. 1 am sure there are good people among them. For 
instance. Manilal is connected with such an attempt made by a 
spurious group which has lately issued a manifesto owt the 
signature ot **The Textile Workers India and the Kishans 
Northern India.*’ There is no such organisatiCMi in existence as 
far as I know, but it represent the efforts of a few careerists 
trying to carve out a way for themselves. A cc^y of the mani¬ 
festo has been received l^re, and it is a piece of ^giarism. The 
name, oonstitututicm and sodal clauses are taken from the plan 
of Singaravelu, and the programme is taken bodily from our 
provisional programme issued in 1920 and from the draft sort 
to the Gaya Congress. The remaining parts of the Manifesto are. 
full of stupid schemes and mean slanders. Abani Mukherji, who 
formerly worked with us is the moving spirit behind this spurious 
group. 1 have already warned you against him. He has been 
expelled from tl^ International as well as from our Party. He 
is a questitmalde and dangerous character. 

Our patty press must be organised. Thia question should 
also be discussed jointly. I will'wait for a report on this 
question alter ft has been discussed by at least 3 of you together. 
Hussain. Singarvdu and ytnirself. It is very hard for us to ^ 
anything in a centralised manner from here, if smaU presses aie 
isc^ted in different provinces working independently of one 
another. Our means are also limited. We can accomplish moft 
in every way by centralisation of efforts. Then with one or two 
printing prases, at least one English Weekly and on& Hindustant 
monthly am be publi^ied and ^adually a Bengali Weekly can 
be ad^d. Unless the three or you act as an Orgaiusliig 
Ocmnuttee wfakh can be odtoctlvdy lerqiKnui&le' for qur asdapi 
aedyides, nodung big wiU come out of our wQtiL You are at, 
bMy lb secure the coQaboratiou of other Onai»ies. known to 
yoii, but the pioiieeis must be our men and party meihbeif 
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tvorldng according to a centiaiised plan which eml^aoes the 
whole of India, though each may work in his own province. 

To do this our connections must be improved. You can 
safdiy write to us by the several addresses I have given. We 
would like to have regular reports about your work and organisa- 
.tioa of the party, as well as about the Congress. We learn frmn 
.a Comrade in Bengal that you turned all his letters over to the 
Police. Of course, it is difficult to discruninate between spies 
and our own men. but we should make sure befeue acting so 
drastically. We requested him to communicate with you at 
Caya. All that is necessary is to make such persons produce 
iudentificatioa. in the shape of a mandate or lettn* from me. We 
must learn to build both a legal and illegal apparatus at the same 
Bme. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, with the information and 
addresses requested. 

P. 261 K. W. 1 P. 163 


M. P. S. Velayudham PltLAl 

A short hist<»y of him appears at p. 44 Madras, classified 
list. vd. 1, 1923. 

He first came to notice in December 1922 when he wrote 
to the Socialist. Bombay (No. 19 dated 9th December. 1922) 
advocating **Bolshevism** as a means of attaining Swamj. (Copy, 
attadied No. 1). 

On 25th December 1922 be wrote to Dange and sent 2 news¬ 
paper cuttings for publication in Soddist (copy attached .No. 2). 

In the Navoyug of 14th January 1923, a letter written by him 
appears in which he advocated the principles of communism, 
ie. equal distribution of wealth, the enlightenii^ of the masses 
and the ranoval of untouchabiUty (Attached in Origina! No. 3). 

In hb letter to Dange dated the 2nd March 1923, he admits 
that be and M. S. Cfaetti are the communist workers in Madras— 
(vide Note 356^ dated 9th Matdi 1923). Copy attached No. 
4A. 

Hb signature appears on the printed Eng^ Manifesto. 
1st May 1923, to the Labour and Kban Party of Hindustan, and 
be signed himself m **Bidiaa Commtinbi** The Tamfl copy 
• of ffie Manifesto also bears Ins signature (Vide 6S3-C dated 
27tfa ApiB 1923). 
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On the 1st May 1923 at a meeting held on the TripUeane 
Beach under the aupices oi the Labour and Kisan Paity» 
Velayudham read portions the Manifesto in Tamii<vide 
paragraph 342, 1923 Abstracts. 

Abani Mukherjl who passed himself off under the name ol 
Ganga Prasad, while he was in Madras, in March 1923. stayed 
with Velayudham, and also left with him to be soit on to 
Germany when Mukbeiji returned there, a Communist Member- 
ship card and also his (Mukherji’s)’ letter of introduction signed 
by Muhammad Barkatullah and B.' N. Dutta, chairman and 
secretary respectively of the Indian section of the Intematimial 
Worwers* Relief Committee for the starving Russians, dated 
Berlin the 13th October 1922—^Photographic copies on record. 
(Vide note 859-C/S.F 347-1, dated 13th June 1923) Copy 
attached No. 4 B 

Not to be used in evidence. Source of information private. 

F 261. K. W. 1 P. 166 

Nwne : M. P. S. Velayudam Pillai 

S/o Sundaram Pillai; Caste, Vellala 
Native Place : Padalayarkulam, 

Nanguneri Taluk, Tiimevelly Dist. 

Residence i Linghi Chetti Street, 

George Town. Madras. 

Description : Age 23, height 5' 4"; 

medium built; dark ccHnplexion; 
wears spectacles. 

Edutxuion : School final 
Occupatkm : Nil. 

History : He studied for a time in Junior Intermediate class, 
at the Hindu College. Tinnevelly, and then took to contributing , 
articles to the Madras papers about the local and municipal 
administration of his district. He is a dose friend of Dr. Manilal. 
Bar-at-law, who was deputed from Fizi itiands. He has been a 
ccMresjpondent of tl» eidtemist paper Sockiist (Bombay) since ‘ 
September 1922. He is indlnetf towards oommunism and wlB 
protif^iy develop into an agitati^ later on. An admir^ of M. 

^ Rr Roy of Berlin. He was an advertisement dmk ki 
office but has since les^ltied. 
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F 261 K.W. 1 p. 174 

Copy of a report dated I2 j 5J3 from an officer of .this 
department, sent to Government under No. SS9ICiS.t\ 
347-1, dated 131323. Regarding Gmga Prasad alias 

Mellon. 

With reference to my verbal report yesterday that Ganga 
Prasad or Charlu or Mellon is Abani Nath Mukherju and that 
be was about to leave Calcutta by a German boat, 1 have been 
able to obtain the further particulars:— 

Mukherji sailed from Hamburg by the German Steamer 
*'WartemfeU” in December last and arrived at Madras on the 
28. Prior to leaving Hamburg, Mukherji wrote to Velayudham 
to meet hiih at Madras. On the arrival of the boat, Velayudham 
saw Mukherji. Under cover of darkness, Mukherji got ashore, 
m^ Valayudham and returned to the boat the following mom* 
ing. Mukherji had intended to leave the boat here, but there 
was some difficulty and it was finally decided that he should 
go on to C^cutta and disembark there. The Warteenfels, left 
Madras on the 27th December, my informant says, for Calcutta 
via Rangoon. In this connection I may mention that the 
Director. Intelligence Bureau, reported on the 14th February that 
Mukherji was said to be in Calcutta. That he was in Gaya with 
Manilal shortly afterwards is well-known from the intercepted 
correspondence, and my informant corroborates this. At the 
beginning of March, Mukherji came to Madras, passing under 
Uie name of Ganga Prosad and stayed with Velayudham Filial 
for some days and then with Singaravclu Ctetti and met some 
of the locsd extremists and it was during this time that 
Singaravelu Chetti’s Manifesto was drawn up. 

I have been able to secure, for a very short period only, 
a Communist Membership Card with photograf^, >K4)ich 
Mukherji left with Velayudham Pillai for safety and also his 
letter erf introduction signed by Muhammad BarkatuUah and 
Bhupendia Nath Datta. It has bem arranged that both these 
should be sent cm to the Mukherji on his arrival in Germany. 

Mukherji gave Velayudham Pillai the following names 
*‘Protfaul Chandra Ganguli, Congress Committee, 36 Satyapoll 
Dacca* as U» person who is die chief Agent of Mukherji's Party 
in India. Velayudham has also given my tnlofmer a tetter cHF 
introductloD to tfak gentleman, which I submit for Inspection 
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itnd return. Mukherji has also told Vdayudham that Ganguli 
can be drawn on for any an»unt of money to further the cause. 
Mukherji said he was going to visit Gangcdi at Dacca, as M. N. 
Roy had broadcasted the fact that be (Mukherji) was a traitcur 
and should be discredited.” 

* * « « « 

On 11.6.23 information was received that Mukherji waa 
about to leave or had just left C^alcutta in a German boat. A 
wire was therefore sent to the Commissioner of Police informing 
him of the fact, and a reply has this day been received that the 
vS, S. ‘Wcaieenfels” left on the 11th for Rangoon arid Colombo. 
A wire has been sent to Rangoon, and Colombo is being 
addressed. To the latter a copy of the photo and Mukherji's 
Communist Passport is being sent. This f^oto is evidently of 
more recent date than the one on record and if it really is of 
Mukherji shows that he has altered extremely, and is now very 
fat. However, the iitformant has seen Mukherji and the two 
photographs is certain that Charlu alias Mellon alias Mukherji 
are one and the same person. A constable also recognised 
■Charlu from Mukherji’s old photo. 

Charlu's description :— 

Age about 35; height about 5' 7"; round face; one left 
upper tooth crowned in sUver; stout. 

F 261 K.W. 1 . P. 278 

Dear Com. Singaravelu. 

Back again in the midst cH the decaying capitalist civilizaticm 
winch still appears to have much pretensions. You must be 
struggling for the revival our Congress when tins letter 
reached you. I have many many things to write you. But I am 
afraid your mail is watc!^ and my letters do not readi you. 
If you have got my last the ideas dl the Conference is known 
to you. Since the kiea has beMi discussed and decided upon, 
we must prepare for the Conference whkdi is very impcntant. 
Your presence will be greatly appreciated. The delegates should 
reach here not later than the end January. Detailed infcnma' 
tkm and other aids for those coming win teach you as scxm hs 
. .p0ssn>ie. Please see if it is not at all possiine iot you tp tekn 
a iiali^. It will be so grand. E L. Iyer viil be very teeiooiiw. 
Vfhttt hi !adb win be forthcomirig. $bme one wiQ say oh the 
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questKm b^oie the delegates leave. So. ycHi can ai^iite them 
on that sc(n%. 

Enclosed is the copy of a letter whose original has been 
sent straight to the addressee. See if it can be published in 
some paper. Perhaps **Swadbanna’* will do it. We must have 
the Conference we depeml on you for suitable people. The 
future depends on this. We must organise the new party. The 
country is ready. The voice is raised. 

With greetings. 

Roy. 

, Photostat of the original letter in Roy’s own handwriting. 

F 261 K.W. 1 P. 290 

Zurich. January 25 

My dear Com. Velayudham. 

Excuse me for the delay in answering your letter of 
December which reached me in time. Of late we have been 
having a lot of troubles and had to reorganise our entire work. 
Our position in Europe is not much better than yours in India, 
although you are not aware of it, nor do I need writing about 
it. I only mention the incident in order that you know that the 
delay was inevitable. We are fired up again, at least for the 
time being, and will carry on the work with more regularity. 

I am answering only your letter, because the “reply with 
necessary papers from Com. S.“ mentioning in your letter, did 
not come. So far we got two numbers of the Labour. I 
cannot tell you why the Manifesto failed to reach us as soon 
it was published: but the fact is that it failed. It nught have 
got lost in the Mail. Many things do. Particularly registered 
things, and you sent many things by registered post. We do 
not happen to be so legal tere as you may think, and, therefore, 
are not always in a position to comply with all the formalities 
that are demanded by a German Postal bureaucraQ^ before 
delivering anything registered. 

This Manifesto business has always been a mystery to me 
which is. however, cleared at last by your last letter. I know 
Mukherji like a book, because he was long enough with me. 
Tlierefore it was not difficult for me to guess vrfao was the 
father of that famous document. It reached in transcript form 
* which was sent with a forged signature of Manilal to some 
derman omnrades for pubUcation. I recognised Muk’s hand< 
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writing in the forged signature (ji Manilal who was supposed to 
have been the sender. 1 could also see the shades d Muk— 
all through the Manifesto. The comrades to \riiom the manus¬ 
cript was sent, handed it to me with the remark that it was a 
peculiar document with clauses which are positively pemidous. 
They would not publish it unless 1 would inve^ate into the 
genesis oi the affair. 1 had already been informed by annrade 
Sing of the projected par^ and Manifesto. Therefore. I was 
in a position to inform the German Comrades immediately that 
the Manuscript was a fake document and result of Muk's 
inbrigues. 1 alM> told them that the authentic manifesto, of the 
party should be forthcoming in a few days and would be avail¬ 
able to the European party press for publication. How little 
did 1 know that the document, which 1 disowned and condemned! 
with suffident reason and that, which 1 vouchafed as an 
authentic document issued by bemafide organisation and signed 
by honest revolutionaries, were identical. There is no mention 
of L and K Party in the manuscript sent by Muk. It was 
supposed to be issued by some bogus organisation caU^ 
‘^Peasants of Northern India and Workers of Southern India.** 
Your manifesto did not reach me as expected, but gave the 
intematicmal press every scrap of information that it could get 
concerning the L and K Party. Com. Sing*s Manifesto to the 
Gaya Cmigress, his speech etc. were given pubUdty. Of course 
I hailed the party as our own and went ahead to do everything 
that lay in my powo* to aid it. All could gather about its 
programme and constitution was from the printed party card 
and the Rules and Regulaticms. Here again Muk’s trades were 
dist^mable. I have nothing agsunst Muk as an individual as 
■Com. Singh appears to think. 1 do not heSd anybody respon¬ 
sible for personal connectkms with him. What I c^ject^ to was 
that our party should be bom under his influenoe which is held 
not only by me, but by an international also as bad. I pdnted 
out the thing cleariy to Com. Sing, who did not take any notice 
erf my warning evidently thinking that it vm a case of personal 
jealousy. Official nt^oe from the mtemadonal was also sort 
Cc^ Sing den^ any knowledge rtf ti» person while he was 
eojoying the party's hospitality. I mention these facts jtist„ to 
diat the party did not behave with me straigftf 4ft tl^ 
caa^ althot^ from the first iwxrient T dedired a^et^ 
to it and ^ered all my s^vices. I aho know how Mide got 
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in touch with Manilal and the latter easily fell under his bad 
infliKnoe. Now I know de&iitely from your letter that I was 
not wrong about the (organisers) of the Manifesto. 

These few words about Muk and the behaviour of you 
all (Ml this point arc needed to prove that your manifesto was 
drawn mostly under his guidance. The object with which he 
went to India was intrigue against our work by which he expected 
to discredit us and re*establish his position. The Manifesto was 
drawn with this motive and you all involuntarily were party to 
it. The dause to which I todc strong exception and which was 
considered as positively pernicious by responsible comrades here, 
was the work of Muk. All my requests and reasons for its 
removal have been in vain. You will stand by it. The reasons 
adduced by you as well as by Com. Sing in support of it. are 
childish to use the least inoffensive language. Who are those 
*‘Bolshevik and foreign agents*’ whom you denounce in your 
Manifesto? They are our comrades including myself. You need 
not take such a unwarranted course to ’’guard us from desUru> 
ction”. You should advise me not to be ’’anxious” about the 
clause, but apart from my objection to it. the International 
refuses to have any relation with a party which daims to be a 
communist, at least pretend to represent the proletarian cause 
but wishes such a dause in the Manifesto dedaring its birth. 
Do you see the incongruity? And if the Internationa! disowns 
your party. I cannot fulfill my promises to help you. But did 
my b^t. notwithstanding, beacuse I hoped that as honest 
revoluticMiaiies you would such see your mistake as soon it was 
pointed out to you; but unfortunately you insisted on your- 
blunder. Therefore it was natural on my part to conclude that 
the party was bom under wrong auspices and would not amount 
to muck I was correct. If a^r more than a year the party 
failed to make any impresdon in Indian politics, it is not for 
any technical reasons, which certainly have their udfluence, but 
primarily for the wrong auspices under which it was bom and 
for its ideological weakness. I did my best to remove these 
disal^Hies, but all in vain. My criticism and suggestions about 
the programme were considered by CcMn. Sing as ’’waste of 
so much type written paper”. It was certainly not encouraging, 
ff there been any sound theocetkrai opposition to my 
suggestion I would only be too ^ad to carry on the discussion 
tiS the vital paku of programme was deared. It is not a child’s 
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paly to build a new party. It is unavoidable that tfa^ will, be: 
many points of view and the consequent debate and polemic. 
This is very healthy. But what the party did was to give through, 
the medium of Com. Sing very curt reply to my sugge^ons—refdy 
which was unceremonious dismissal, and wanted me to prove 
my honesty and revcdutionary int^rity by securing help for it 
without beveling at all how it should act. Ycm must think it 
was the best course for you to take; we happen to have a 
different view. We soon found out that the party was not what 
we expected it to be. Sdll I maintain prefealy friendly rations 
with you and did not fail to give practical indications in so far 
as 1 could give in tlie limitations put upem me by the International 
to which 1 must submit. 

Now a few words about the contents of the Manifesto. I 
have written at length on this qiKstion. All my letters are 
addressed to Com. Sing and I have reasons to believe that they 
all reached Mm. so I have no desire to dwell on it again at 
length. I have also expressed my views publidy on the subject. 
I will have to write a small brochure if you desire my cons-^ 
tructive criticism to the matter. I think it will be useful and 
will take up an analysis of the Manifesto, programme and 
activities of the party in an open letter soon. Meanwhile you 
can consult my letters to Com. Sing if you sincerely want to 
know my views and want to see the defects in yemr programme 
from any angle of vision. 

Before t(Hiching other points of the Manifesto 1 would like 
to request you to sit down quitely and read the paragraph about 
Bolshevik agents. I have no hedtatum in stating outri^ that 
this unfortunate clause, smugged in your manifesto by an intrigu¬ 
ing hand, may give you protection against imaginary government 
prosecution, but damn the party otherwise. Then the poMcal 
part of the clause is ridiculmis. What do you mean by. 
Labour Section of the Bolshevik Movement ?” Bdshevik 
movement has no commerdal. aristrocadc or any other section. 
It U a labour movement and cmly a labour movement W|U you 
kindly tell me who are these **Indian and Eurc^an intdlectuals’^* 
whom you damn as government agents. Ncme of the Euxqp«m and 
IncUan intellectual labour leaders in India ever pretend^ to be 
IMheviks. so they are evident^ out of your views. 1 e$» 
fhe^ore. not ^fficult to surmise on whom jtour auMj^a l^s. 
dh yd^ not understand the seriousness of the Implicn^qhs ^ «. 
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statement in which you affix your name and which you defend 
perustently? 

Your reas(Mis for taking a vague position as to “National 
Independ^ioe^ are the same and equally uncovincing as those 
of Com. Sing whom 1 have answered several times. It is quite 
constitutional to state our goal to be National Independence. 
Often people and parties have done it in India without risking 
much. But the defect of your pn^ramme is not the omission 
of a particular phrase. The whole thing is vague and lacks a 
clear conoeptiou of the situation. How can you expect to draw 
adherents to your party if you fail to state clearly and 
unequivocally what you stand for? There are other points in 
your progrmnme which are equally defective. The failure of the 
party to grow is due to these defects. You did not go at the 
matter right. The obstinancy or should I call it a sense of self- 
righteousness <»i your part has been much enormity that you 
would not even see the queemess of using the English word and 
another Indian wend in the name of the party. Why for heaven's 
sake, do not use two words of either language ? My suggestion 
even in such technical point was ignored. 

You complain that you could not do what you wanted for 
lack of funds, but significantly enough you say in an unguarded 
moment that “if money is plentiful men come”. Do you expect 
to build a party of any worth with men who still join you only 
because you have plenty of nuMiey. So, my dear frirad, to 
attract reliable revolutimiary material to the party you need 
notfau^ else. You need the ability to show them the way that the 
present leaders cannot and which the revolutionary masses cannot 
fend themselves. This depends upon your possessing a dear 
knowtedge of the way. You want to go ycmrselves. Yoy must 
be convinced that you are in a position to visualise the objective 
desires and aspirations of the masses. Then your task will be 
to make them articulate through the medium erf your programme. 
This has not been doi^ in the least by your manifesto. One is 
loath to admit the shortcomings of one's creation. But to bt 
able to do so is one of the revolutionary drtiies. Besides, as 
pointed out above, tl» Manifesto is not your creation. Thus do 
y<Hi shoulder the responsibility and want to defend it. 

I su[qx)se you will und^tand the sfrfrit of this 
communica^m. It is written purely objectivdy. No personal 
in^^uatkm Is tnvdved in it. Although 1 do not make secret of 
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my opinion about the political merit oE your and other 
Comrades’ works-ran ofmon which is not very agreeable and 
which is expressed rather in an un>Indian way-—1 have nothing 
but admiration for the pemonal qualities of youmelf. Com. Sing 
and others. I appreciate the ipirit and energy of Com. Singara* 
vdu and from the very beginning of our acquaintance hailed him 
as our future leader. Politically his behaviour might have made 
me change my views, but personally my admiration remains 
intact. The story of your sacrifice is inspiring. The building of 
a working dass party demands men Uke you—not those who will 
flock if there is plenty of money. 

/ If you are willing to reconsider the whole position and begin 
all over again 1 will be very glad to join hands. But we must 
rise above amour propre. One should admit that a wrong 
start has been made. This brings me back to the necessity 
a preliminary Conference. I have insisted on this repeatedly. All 
these misun^rstandings and political blunders could be avoided, 
had the party been launched after proper deliberations. It was a 
hasty undertaking. Adequate preparations were not made. I 
will be certainly glad if you can come. We need a few more 
comrades from other provinces, can you undertake the task of 
organising the delegation to the preliminary Conference here? 
1 am ready to render all helps to this end. See if 4 or 5 Comrades 
can cmne. We will have a thorough discussion of all the question 
in detail, elaborate the programme, draft a new mainfesto, 
arrange about the party press, organisation, communication etc. 
Then the delegation will return to call a large Conference which 
will be the first congress of our legal Party (which cannot be the 
Communist Party and which will emlnuce levolutkmary national 
elements beside socialist). The draft programme will be adopted 
by this Congress and the party will be launched publidy not <m 
paper, neither is a small group, nor again as a exclusive sect, 
but as a powerful revolutionary mass organisation. I would 
suggest that you get in tcnich with the peqple. Ghulam Hossain 
hi Lahore (can lode over Sams Uddin Hossain. He writes me 
often about his works and [dans, more about the latter than about 
the former), the group of Dange if he dedres, which I am 
beginning to doubt, Sampunimiand of Benares, the Bengal 
Party with whidi you can get in contact throi:^ our revcdutkimuy 
friend and any other etem^itg that you may think suitable. TVy 
to push the matter so that the Conference can be held not later 
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than March. The technical arrangements for the trip can be done 
in several ways. Some may coine qpenly with passppit Their 
relations with us here will be kept strictly secret so there will be 
no difficulty when they return. The others, who cannot get 
passport can come illegally and return the same way. We will 
make the arrangement. Our friend in Pondicherry will arrange 
for the trip outward. We will hold the Conference in France, it 
will be easier to get a passport for that country. One can say that 
he is coming just for a trip or to look for business opportunities. 
It will be de.sirable to insist that the delegates will find their own 
expenses to come; because in that case we wilt be sure of more 
genuine men. But we cannot be too strict upon this rule. 
There may be very good comrades who will not be able to find 
their own means. So when you have got the delegation ready 
and are certain of its reliability, we will attend to financial aspect 
of the case. Some help will be available and our passage back 
will be paid for all at any rate. You may need visit our 
prospective comrades. Some many for the purpose can also be 
got; provided that you take the responsibility of organudng a 
delegation within a given time. I am instructing the Pondichery 
office to attend to these matters. Please get in touch with them. 
In this connection I may mention the possibility of doing some* 
thing with the Trade Unoin Congress now that it is free from 
the influence of Chamanlal. The new officers seem to be a 
better lot. I have some connection with them. I am writing 
Com. Sing particularly on this question. It will be a good idea to 
invite one of them to join the delegation. The Secretary of the 
Bengal Federation Mukunda Lai Sarkar, may do. If you oan 
come down to Pondidierry and have a talk with our agent there 
(a new comrade) the question of your perscmal affairs may be 
somehow solved. Wc need honest and revcduticsiary workers. 
Financially we are not nearly so well up as seems to be the pre* 
vailij^ idea in India. The finances of the party must be found 
in India; but we will be able to find means for supplying the 
preliminary expenses provided that good workers are available. 

I think enough has been written for the present. 1 will expect 
an early reply from you. This communicadon can be considered 
as addressed to the party if you like. Particuiarly the cemtents 
can be brought to the notice Com. Sing. 

Henceforth do not write or send anything more to Beriin. 
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Papers, literatiu^ etc. and ordinary comsumicadon can be $ent 
to the address on the paper (Dr. Hitz Bey, Postkadi 348« Zurich). 
It is quite safe. He is not a Turkish Bay but a Swi» member 
of the Parliament It can also be used for confidential 
correspondenoe, since the Swiss P.O. is still safe. But you can 
also use the Amsterdam address as well as the following: 
M. Petit Bureau Central, Qual Valmy 117, Boity 40, Paris. An 
inside cover addressed to me. If you mail in Pondidierry. 
anything can be sent to this address absolutely safe. 

With best wishes and warmest greetings to all tl^ comrades 
and yourself. 

Sd/- M. N. Roy 

/V.B. Sams-Ud-Hassan writes me that he has 4 men (2 in 
Bengal 2 in U. P.) to (X>me as delegates to the Sth Congress 
of the C. 1. Keep in touch with them and see how these men are. 
If some of them can serve our purpose you can choose two, one 
from each province. 

M. P. S. Velayudham 

F 298-Part B 

5wh; Lis/ of Soviet Secret Service Agents in India 

J & P (S) 8676 India Office, 

Whitehall, S.W. 1 
6th Dec. 1923. 

Soviet Secret Service Agents in India 
Secret 

Dear Sir. 

In reports numbered CX 973 and dated 21/9/23 and. 
26/11/23, of which copies must have been sent to the DIB by 
the IPI. the SJ.S. forwarded lists of Sov. Secret Service agents 
in India. The first list was not very probable looking, and 
apparently it has not been possible in India to confirm any of 
die infiHmatkxL The second list b more likely in appearance; 
and in sending it. the S.I.S. report that agents reported from the 
aaine Miuioe to be wwku^ in Germany have in fa^ been 
ktentified, and ask that enquiries may be made in India as to 
both lists. 
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I am therefore to ask that all practicable eadeavdiiia may 
be made to make sure whether or not the lists are correct. 

The Secretary to the Yours faithfulfy, 

OOI. Home Departn^nt, Sd. F. E. Ferard 

Delhi. Secretary, 

Judicial & Pub. Department 
C. Kaye’s note dated 14.1.24 regarding the list of names 
(Soviet ^cret Service Agents) 

The lists are merely lists of names, which I do not think 
H. D. want be enquired into. I give example: 

First list 21.933 Second list 3.12.23 

Karachi : Alexander Zeger Mirza Harad Ogli 

Surat : A. M. Peck {alias Zenin Salar Ogli 

Novikov) 

Kuttak : Heinrich Tam (Pos* F. I. VoUion (Possibly 

sibly John) alias Keverkov) 

Nagpur : Pavel Grossman G. H. Ali 

Goa : Li Hun-Chan Shafir Hazarbek 

Calcutta : Fedor Vassilievitch L. I. Shrafuddin Ogli 

Streltzow 

The first lot are said to have been sent to India, as 3rd 
International agents, in 1921 and 1922: second lot, to be now 
working in India as Soviet agents. 

We circulated the first list, and all CTDs reported that no 
person of the name given can be identified as having been at 
the places mentiemed. We have now circulated the 2nd list, and 
have asked that enquiries should be instituted, exj^aining that 
there is good reason to believe that the reports are accurate: 
though it is course quite likely that the actual names may 
have been mutiliated and that thdr owners may have adc^ted 
aliases. Rejdi^ are awaited. 

To: H. D. (Hon’ble Mr. Crerar) 

% 

No. 144 Government of India 

Secret H.D. (Political) 

Simla, the 21st August, 1924. 

Subjeeti lists of Soviet Saret ogenti In India. 

Dear Sir, 

El contiBuatkm of my dend-offidal leUer No, 10. Pofl.» 
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dated the 17th January 1924. 1 am desired to say that the result 
of the dtculadon of the second and subsequent lists of Govern'^ 
inent Secret Service agents in India has dicited the following 
actual identification, most of which w^ only piobaUe or 
possible. 

ISI List 

Pavel Grossman (Nagpur) : May be identical with ime 
Paul Grossman, a member of the Pan German Union, who was 
reported in 192Q as intending to come to India but, so far as 
the GOI are aware, never actually started. The Central Pro¬ 
vinces Police were unable to find any trace of a visit by him. 

Alexender Zeger (Karachi) : Arrived in Baghdad from 
Kermanshah in July 1921, with his wife and 2 children and was 
deported from Bagdad to Vladivostok in August 1921. l.P.i. 
was informed. 

UsMANi (Madras) : May be identical with Shauket Usmanl 
recently sentenced at Cpore, but the GOI have no evidence that 
he ever visited Madras. 

3rd List 

B. P. Ousman or Ausman or Owseman (Lucknow) : 
One Mahcnned Ausman (or Osman), a Mahomedan, was report¬ 
ed to have arrived in Lucknow (with 6 friends) on February 
16th, l92At and left for Delhi cm the following day. The Delhi 
Buthcnities made exhaustive enquiries, but were unable to trace 
bun. The U.P. authorities made further enquiries, but without 
result. LPJ. was informed. 

Ibrahim Hussain (Kabul), Hassan Mirza-Oqu (Pesha¬ 
war) ; Tl% Fwar intelligence Bureau reported that one Ibrahim 
Hussain, **a well-known Bolshevik spy*" who had worked in 
Kabul and Bajaur. left Afghanistan in the autumn oi 1922 with 
CNud Abdul Wall’s ’Medical* mission to Angora, and had not 
been braytd of since. Also that one I&ssan Mirza had been 
traced In Peshawar, an employee of the firm of Karim Agha, the 
Peshawar agents for the Peraan L^^ation at Kitbul. that the 
Persian Legation has caused protests to be made to India by His 
I^jesty’s Minister against all^^ (the aU^ation was. tap' 
founded) intetlerence with their a^nts by the OD, and that 
Hussain Miiza was being Icq^ tinder sucdi observathm as vm 
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possible, in view of these iotexests. No results followed. IPX 
was informed. 

6th List 

J. S. Duran or Durant or Durand (Patna) ; One R. P. 
Durant was found to be residing in Patna. He sometimes called 
himself R. S. Durani and sometimes G. Durani. The Bihar and 
Orissa Police know him as a swindler and suspected opium 
. smuggler, living by his wits, but have been unable to 6nd any 
reason for thinking him to be a Boishe%ik agent. l.P.L was 
informed. 

2. The original informaticHi said that the persons whose 
names were given in the lists were using aliases in India which 
greatly enhanced the difficulty of identification. The fact, how¬ 
ever, that certain individuals of names identical with or closely 
resembling those given in the lists, have been found to be at 
the places stated, given colour to the belief that the liste are 
genuine. It is. however, peculiar that white the names of 170 
persons were noted recently in preparing the brief for the 
BoMevik Conspiracy trial in Cawnpore are being connected with 
the Bolshevik movement in one way or another, none of these 
names bears any resemblance to the names given in l.P.l.*s lists. 
If the latter are genuine, then the conclusion be drawn is that 
there are two quite separate Bolshevik organisations working in 
India, apparently unknown to each other, are run by Roy from 
Europe, either direct or via Afghanistan, the other worked from 
Vladivostok via the Far East. This is quite possible, but it is 
certainly strange that while the G.O.I. have been able to accu¬ 
mulate a mass of information regarding the fomer, their informa¬ 
tion regarding the latter is so meagre as to be practically 
non-existent, while they have no knowledge whatever of its 
results. 

To Yours sinoereiy, 

J, E. Feraid. Esq., cb.e. Sd. J, Crerar 

Secretary. P & J Department 
Londmi Office. 

C. Kaye's Note : The lists are volumnlous. and. if genuine, 
show a wide network of Bolshevik agents m Bidia. There te 
also, as I say. a mme recent mentkm of a huge sum d money. 
Apart from the difficulty abmit the names, we have had nci 
evidence at aQ of the existence of a weH-finanoed BolsbevSc 
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Odganisation in India—rather the contrary. liie **Boishevik** 
accused at VVore were always asking for money, in their cones* 
pondence. and never (with one exception—<}hulam Hussain, who 
received together £200 from Kabul) getting more than a small 
sum: Roy several times wrote that a demand for money was 
of no use unless the perscm demanding it a>uld {Hoduce pixxrf 
of actual results achieved—^we know diat large sums have been 
noted by the Bolsheviks for Indian work: but the indications are 
unmistakably that actual {»yments are only made by results—. 
on the presentation, as to speak, of a “Contingent KU”. Further, 
when 1 draw up my original Bolshevik ‘brief, 1 included all the 
persons whose names are mentioned in any correspondence bear¬ 
ing on the subject: in all. abcnit 170 names 

F. 300. 

Sub : Application for amnesty and permission to return 
to India from Abani Mukherji 

From the India Office No. P & J (S) 961/24 
dated 24.7.1924. 

A brief sketch of Abani Mukerji’s career is given in the 
“List of Indians*’ who have been or are still now in Germany, 
1916. This statement will be found in the following proceedings. 
Political Dep. Novr. 1916 No. 44. It will be seen that he 
an active conspirator in the Indo-German Plot during the war. 
He admits his association in Bolshevik propaganda and that he 
returned to India from Russia without a pass—in the guise of 
a seaman. While in Calcutta he was in league with some of the 
Alipore consi»rators the majority of whom are now in intern¬ 
ment. He makes no menti(m dt this fact in his statement. 
Mukerji returned to Berlin dandestindy about September 1923. 

2. It is the accepted policy not to grant an amnesty to 
Indian seditionists abroad; but to pormit them to return provided 
they are (vepared to face the risk of prcsecutkm f<v their past 
misdeeds, if this is ccmsidered necessary by the Government. In 
regard to Bengal we have recommend^ ffie refusal of passports 
to persons whose presence is likely to cause embarrasment to the 
locid government, particularly at the present juncture. This 
request may be refused on the same grouncb. 

^ 3. DIB may see for remarks in tiie first instance. 

$d/. ntegfUe. 

VU:24 (Stoaa?) 
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Abani Mukherji came to India, on his recent journey, as an 
embsary of the “anti-Roy” party of Indian revoiution^es, of 
which I have photographed copies: his mandate printed in 
Russian and German, (teclaring him to be a bonafide delegate of 
the 3rd Congress of the Communist International with the right 
to an ordinary vote : and a certificate Uiat he was “tlie member 
and joint secretary of the Indian Committee for Russian Relief*, 
signed by Barkatullah and Bhupendra Nath EHitt. In addition to 
these two notorious revolutionaries. Abani Mukherji was in close 
contact with another, even more notorious. Giatto. The certi¬ 
ficate was dated October 13, 1922; and the ^mandate' June 21. 

1921. The letter was cancelled by a circular dated October 2, 

1922, in which the C.I. disowned Abani Mukherji and expressed 
their confidence in M. N, Roy, against whom Abani Mukherji, 
decided on working. Inspite of this circular, Abani Mukherji 
was in correspondence with Zinovieff, not dated but apparently 
written in January, 1923 (from India), was seen in the censor¬ 
ship. It is not at all impossible that the C.I., while publicly con¬ 
demning Abani Mukherji, were secretly supporting him as a 
second string of their bow, as an emissary of the anti-Roy party 
—the “Indian Independence Party” of Chatto, Barkatullah and 
B, N. Dutt. This party is, if anything, more extreme than Roy’s, 
and a more convinced believer in violent revolution--Roy is 
opposed to “premature violence” and thinks individual assas¬ 
sination futile. There is every reason to believe that Abani 
Mukherji, and his patrons, are of the contray opinion. Though 
we have no evidence, we have pretty definite “information” that 
Abani Mukherji, while in India, was able to put the Bengal 
revolutionaries • in touch with seamen engaged in smuggling 
revolvers from Germany, and thereby conspired the introduction 
of quite a considerable number. In the early part of 1923, 
Abani Mukherji was in touch with a number of prominent 
Bengal revolutionarbs—notably Upendra Nath Banerji (now 
detained under Regulation III) who was himself in correspond¬ 
ence with Roy and R. C. L. Sharma of Pondicherry, and who 
provided—or, perhaps, on the channel for—money to Abani 
Mukfa^ signing himself as “Sudhansu,” writing to him as 
*deer brother* and commenting in the ‘non-violent’ programme 
in Abani Mukherji’s (titulary) Man! Lai’s “Labcnir and Kishan 
Party” manifesto, said “you know definitely that I am not a 
b^ever in ntm-vlolence. I think, and I diink rightly, there wiB 
-come a stage when my views will be fitlfilled and T should like 
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to prepare my brother f(x that supreme moment. But I am. 
quite ready to take up non-violence not as a prindple but as a- 
means to organise ourselves.*’ 

After Abani Mukherji had made his statement at Singapore 
he was allowed out on parole--which seems to suggest that the 
local authorities did not care whether he ’escaped’ (as he did) 
or not. His wife, by the way. is an European—the only thing, 
we know about her is that her first name is Rosa: we believe 
her to a Russian Jewels, but perhaps German. 

We have recently heard that the Bolsheviks have managed, 
to get all the Indian revolutionaries in Europe work together,, 
though this has not been confirmed; but, whether that is as or 
not, Abani Mykherji’s record seems to show definitely that— 
whether his publicly stated views—he is a definite advocate of 
violence and in touch with the Communist International: and 
that, if he was allowed to come to India, he would do so as a 
propagandist of revolutionary and Bolshevik ideas. In the 
interests not only of Government of Bengal, but of the Govern¬ 
ment of India also, 1 think his request should certainly be 
refused. 

Sd. C. Kaye 
20.8.24. 

India Office. London S.W. 1,. 

White Hall. 17th July, 1924. 

Confidential 

Amnesty for Abani Mukherji 
Sir, 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India as for¬ 
warded for consideration copy of correspondence enclosing a 
petition from Abani Mukherji fur amnesty and permission ta 
r^um to India. It has been suggested that should the G.O.I. 
be disposed to consider his request, he should first be asked to» 
state in full the offences under the criminal law of India which 
he has committed, and for which he asks for amnesty. There¬ 
after, any amnesty granted would only extend to such offences: 
and such occasion as he may have mentioned in his apjdicatiom 

I am. Sir. 

Your obedient servant 

The Secretary to the J. Ferard, 

Gbvnmtmnt of India Seonetary, 

Vhm Dqiartmeat. Pub. &; Judicial D^KutmenL 
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(K. 9624/9624/218) 

To H. E. 

Ramsay MacDonald Esq., Prime Minister of G. B, 

White House. London. 

Thiou^ H. E. The Ambassador of His Britannic Majesty. 
Sir, 

With due respect 1 beg to draw your favourable attention 
to the fdlowing. 

1 am an Indian Socialist from Calcutta. For the last few 
years a political exile in Europe. 1 pray for an amnesty for 
my past deeds. I am willing to sign any official form that be 
necessaiy to get back my feeedom and passport to retuun home 
with my wife and baby. 

I have etc. 

26th June 1924. (Sd.) Abant Mukherji 

FromA. Mukherji, C/o. M. Berger, Bandcl St. 44 
Berlin NW. 


Berlin, 

1st June, 1924 

1 Abani Mukherji an Indian political exile frrm Calcutta 
at residing in Berlin do hereby request the Government to let me 
return to my home togetiher wi^ my wife and baby and to 
restm^e my freedenn by forgetting the past activities. In ex¬ 
change I pomise not to take part in any secret anarchistic or 
tereoristic activities in India. I am a sodalist and will devote 
tnj^lf for the economic aend social emancipation of the Indian 
Masses by all non-violent means by forming a Labour Party 
within the Indian National Ctmgress movement. I am ready 
to fill up the official form if that be necessay for this effect. 

(Sd.) Abani Mukherji 

Bandd Strassc, 44 
Berlin. N.W. 21 
1st Jtme, 1924 

Dear Comiade. 

Thou^ personally unacquainted Itetewhh I beg to intro¬ 
duce myself widi a letter of our mutual comrade and friend' 
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Com. Leipat, President of the German T. U. Federation, Insel 
Brucice Berlin and beg to be excused for the trouble that V 
cause. 

1 am an Indian Political exile for the last 8 years. Thou^ 
at first 1 mixed up with the National Revolutionary group in 
India. 1 am a declared socialist. 1 entered the socialist move¬ 
ment in 1921 while student in Germany. Now that the Labour 
Government has come in power in Great Britain my wish is to 
get back to India and devote myself to the Socialist cause in 
organising the Labourers and Peasants of India. But as my 
name stands in the black list and as I have not the neces¬ 
sary passport 1 wish someone to be helpful in bringing my case 
before the Government. Here comes the difficulty as I have 
no friends jn the British Labour Circle who may help me and 
1 solicit your kind favour as a comrade to help me out of ^this 
difficulty. F(v your notice I may mention that 1 heard that 
Com. Lansbury and his son-in-law also an M.P. are interest¬ 
ing themselves in Indian affair. I thank you in advance for 
greetings. 

To: Mr. Bramley 
.. Ex. Com. T.U.C. 

32 Eodestcm Square 

Londtm, S.W.l 

PS. Enclosed are two names one about my detailed pemonal 
information for your understanding the situation and the other 
a letter to the Government in case you may need that. 

I Abani Mukherji resident of 1 Sukeas Street, Calcutta 
was arrested in Singapore in 1915 in connection with attempted 
Indian revolution of that year. During my internment in the 
fort there after one and half years stay I got a diance to 
escape from the intenunent. and used it for mysdff. I escaped 
to the Dutch Indies. 

In sinte the complicati<»is 1 am a dedared Marxist I 
Altered the Socialist movement in 1912 while a student in Ger¬ 
many. During my fli^t in 1917, I had time to think over the* 
cause of our memorable failure and fuUy realised that it was 
an attempt of the students and inteUigentia (sic), the miMses 
were not with us and could not be with us we did nodilhg to 
itprment their interest. Thus I developed nqr socialistic pri^ 
c^Ibs and dudked a way how it should bd implied in Inffiaa 


Yours etc. 

(Sd) Abani Mukherji 
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situation. It took full 3 years for jxk to come to a dedlskm. 
Accordingly I came out of my hiding in 1920 and wait over 
to Russia. There I todc {»rt in the 2nd Congress of the 3id 
International representiDg India. 1 lived in Russia for full two 
years and took part in all the Congresses and Conferences. 1 
was one of those that organised the Indian Communist Party in 
Russia. 1 was also mentiemed in the Notes that was presented 
to the Russian Govt, by the Br. Foreign office in 1921. But 
from the first part of 1922 I began to differ with the Inter¬ 
national in prineij^e as it more and more succumbed before 
the vested interests of a group rather clik (sic.) and replaced 
original principles for the interests of that body. Consequently 
due to my refusal to accept that so-called principle and to sell 
ourselves 1 was isolated and I left Russia to proceed to India. 
I had no pass and permission to go to India but 1 availed my¬ 
self an c^portunity and went over there secretly. 1 stayed 
over there for over a year also secretly and organised the 
Labour Party that is wan^ there. After studying the condi¬ 
tion and psychology of the masses there 1 found them to be 
primitive though subctmsciously ripe and 1 came to the con¬ 
clusion that to talk about Communism with these people who 
as yet do not exactly know what their interest is. is nothing 
more than an attempt to exploit them in a new way for certain 
vested interested (sic.). Which is termed as Phrase revolution¬ 
ism. But to organise these ever exploited masses I though in 
my hard conditions organised the Hindustan Labour and Peasants 
Party with headquarter at Madras. The main prmd{4e of this 
party was that it will be an open organisation of the Indian 
Masses. TIuit it will follow the slc^n of non-violence. That 
it wilt take parliamentary actions in the Councils and outside 
Coundb to protect the Labour interest in India. That it will 
fight with legkimate means for universal Franchise etc. and 
that it will not accept or excefrt (sic.) any foreign help as we 
had realised that those who pay always do that to protect tiieir 
v^ed interests which hinders our progress. Its {vogramme 
was to act within the (Congress as the Swarajia party works. But 
before 1 could finish my work 1 was forc^ to leave the country 
as I was betrayed by interested persons who intrigued against 
me and sent out a dedaration from the 3rd International, in 
spite of the fact that then 1 was not working in conjunction 
with that Infsemarional—diat I am expelled. This, letter wai 
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sent by the interested perspns and fell in the hands of the 
Pdioe who was not aware of my presence and I had to fiee as 
I was looked for by the police. This action of the 3rd Inter¬ 
national was a direct betrayal to me at a time when 1 was 
working there at a great personal risk. 1 left India in Mardi 
this year and returned to Berlin. 

1 am from principle an anti-terrorist and I always fought 
against it in the movement. I never took any part in such 
actions. 1 also do not represent any government or organisa¬ 
tion as an agent. 1 work as I thi^ it best for India from 
socialistic principles. I am a Marxist-Socialist. I believe in 
the evolutimi of society and people. I understand from the 
speeches of Indian Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal that 
the Government is not against any principle. What they want to 
oust from the country is Terrorism with which I have no coimec- 
tion. If this be true and I believe to be true as tl» Labour 
Party is in power now, I request to let me free in India to 
complete my work. I want passport to return there together 
with my wife and baby. I am ready to give guarantee that I 
shall not interest in anything except the Labour oiganisations 
on the principles mentioned above as a socialist within the 
Indian National Congress. 


(Sd) Abani Mukherji 
Berlin 


No, D2695 Political Branch 

Dated 4th September, 1924 
To 

The Secretary, 

, Public & Judicial Deptt., India Office, London. 

Sub: Amnesty for Abani Mukerji 
Sir. 

In reply to your letter No. P & J (S> 961, dated 17th July, 
1924, I am directed to say that the G.OJ. are unable to agree 
that an amnesty should be granted to Abani Midcerji in any 
oonditkms whatever. The G.O.I. could idace no rdiance on 
aay promise that Mukerji might give to Terrain &om further 
re^utionaiy activity, and they believe that if he were allowed 
to come to India he would do as a propagandist of revolve 
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itknary and Bolshevik ideas. The fuesent would enviously be 
a most' inopportune time to allow him to return to Beogal, 
This attitude of the G.O.I. is based on the following informa* 
•tion regarding Mukerji's recent activities and connections. 
Afukerji recently visited India secretly as an emissary of the “Anti- 
Roy” party oi Indian revolutionaries and carried a mandate 
declaring him to be a bona-fide delegate of the III Cemgress of 
CJ.. and that a certificate that he was a member and Jt. Secy, 
of the Indian Committee for Russian Relief. This certificate 
was signed by ^rkatullah and Bhupendra Nath Dutt, two noto¬ 
rious revolutionaries. While Mukerfi was in close contact with 
a third, even more notorious revolutionary “Chatto”. The 
mandate was cancelled by a circular dated Oct. 2, 1922. in 
which the C.I. disowned Mukerji and expressed their confidence 
in'Roy, against whom Mukerji was said to be working. In 
spite, however, of this circular Mukerji was later believed to 
be in correspondence with Zinovieff, i^esident of the C.l. and 
it is not at ^ impossible that the C.I.. while publicly condemn¬ 
ing Mukerji was secretly supporting him as an ettussary of the 
“anti-Roy” party and the IndUm Independence Party of 
Chatto. Barkatullah, Dutt, which is, if anything, more ex¬ 
treme than Roy’s and a more convinced believer in violent 
revolution. There is also strong reason to briieve that while 
Mukerji was in India recently he was able to put the Bengal 
revolutionaries in touch with Seamen engaged in smuggling 
revolver from Germany and thereby effected the introduction 
of a considerable quantity of arms. The G.O.I. hope that, in 
view of Mukerji’s recent record as described above, the Secy, 
of State will agree that it is extremely undesirable to grant him 
an amnesty. If Mukerji desires to return to India at his own 
risk, the G.O.I. will not of course object to the grant of a pass^ 
port to him, reserving to themselves the right to take surii 
action as appears advisable on his atrival in India. 

I have etc, 

<Sd.). J. Crerar 
Secretary 


F 345 

Bm^SHEViK Organisations : It is necessary to review briefly 
the Bolshevik organisations to import arms and propaganda into 
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this countiy before the extent of the measures necessary tx^ 
combat it can be dedded. 

Use op Indians by Bolsheviks : For the last 3 (h* 4 years 
the Soviet Government has been paying increasing attention "to 
India, possibly because their endeavours to spread Bolshevism 
to the West were, on the whole unproductive. Indian malcxtntents 
abroad were used as the best means to introduce Bolshevism in 
this country, and the Bolsheviks got into touch with a group 
of educated Indian irreccmdlables in Germany, most of whom 
were Bengalis, and with others in trans-frontier country who 
were chiefly Muhmmadans and who were reinforced 
Muhajirin in 1921. A good many of these Muhajirin were 
converted to the Bolshevik creed through the induence of a 
Bengali named Noren Bhattacharji, alias M. N. Roy, and were 
educated as propagandists in a Bolshevik School at Tashkent 
from where they subsequently scattered. Some of them reach¬ 
ed Moscow or Berlin, and Roy himself finally arrived at the 
latter place and about a year ago produced a Communist 
paper there which was named the “Vanguard” or the “Advance 
Guard”.. In the production of this he receives a considerable 
assistance on the literary side from his wife who was an Ameri¬ 
can Socialist named Evelyn Trent. Rc^, who had absconded 
from India 10 years ago. had been in touch with a number of 
Indian revolutionaries in Berlin, but he fell out with most, 
of them in the course of competition to obtain the position of 
recognised Bolshevik ag)ent for India. Althou^ be was success¬ 
ful in obtaining the post, the Indians in Europe who ccmsrated 
to follow him were confined, with few exoepticms to those, 
whom he had succeeded in converting Bolshevism at Tashkent 
Former dealings with Indian revolutionists had tau^t the Soviet 
Government to have little trust in either their honesty or ability, 
so the funds allotted for propaganda in India were not handed 
over to Roy, but were kept in the control of ZinovieS, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Executive Committee of the Third International, to 
be doled out as required. 

Nalini Gupta: Having establised his position as the 
recognised agent for India, Roy proceeded to send emissaries 
to that country with the object of forming a party there to 
spread Communist ideas. Several oi his Muhammadan foBowers 
crossed N. W. Frontier and entered India by land, Imt most of 
the^ were dotted and arrested by the W. Frontier Pdke; 
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and the iBist of his emissaries who established a fot^tiog in 
India was a Bengali Hindu named Nalini Gupta who came by 
sea via Cc^ombo at the end of 192K Ndini started his prc^* 
ganda work at Calcutta but must have had. on the whole, a 
disappointing experience. Roy was particularly amuous to obtain 
a mandate from the National Congress in order to consolidate 
his position with the Bolshevik Government, but Nalini Gupta 
failed to get the support of either the Nationalists or the revohi* 
tionists whom he met. Ultimately he gained, as an adherent in 
Calcutta, one Muzaffar Ahmad, who was an employee on the 
staff of the “Muhammadi”, a paper which is produced by a well- 
known Wahabi agitator named Akram Khan. Through him, 
he cdlected a small party which included Kutub Uddin, Presi- 
d^t of the Kbansamma’s Union, and Abdul Razak, a relative 
of Akram Khan. He also gave financial assistance to several 
Bengali-Hindu students and sent them to Europe in the hopes 
that they would ultimately become useful propagandists, but 
naturally these Hindus undertook the journey with the mmn 
object of completing their studies, and having reached Berlin, 
the majority of them dissociated themselves from Roy. Nalini 
Gupta subsequently himself returned to Berlin after collecting 
addresses of a number of persons of anti-government views and 
therefore suitable recipients for Bolshevik literature. 

Shaukat Usmani : The next of Roy^s agents who had 
any success in India was ^aukat Usmani who arrived at Bom¬ 
bay about the middle of 1922 and spent most of the follow¬ 
ing cold weather in the U.P. where he succeeded in forming 
patties in Benares and Cawnpore. At the former place the 
majority of his supporters are students of the Hindu Univer¬ 
sity and hail from Bikaner, and this is probaNy accounted for 
by the fact that Usmani himself comes from that place. Among 
the students the most important appears to be Iman Uddin Risvi, 
who seems to have been in touch with Roy before Usmani*8 
arrival in Benares. Another of UsmanPs converts was a Pro¬ 
fessor named Sampumanand, who was formerly employed a 
teadi^ in Bikaner. Sampumanand was fairty well-known as a 
ptditical agitator and he had produced and circulated a scheme 
of **8waraj** which showed Bolshevik tendenctes. In the early 
pari of this year Usmani traveled about a good deal and his 
movenmnte are uncertain, but he was ultimately arrested in the 
U.P. in May. Before that it was known that he was trying to 
leave India and there is good reason to bel^ ffiat a Persian 
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Annenian named Kachik Avanossian domiciled in Bombay was 
assisting Mm in Ms attempt 

Ashleigh, Danoe, Singaravelu etc. : The next comma- 
nist emissary of any impmtance, who came to India was an &ig- 
lishman named AsMei^, who arrived at Bombay in September* 
1922* Mit there Ms passport was cancelled and he accordingity had 
to return home by the next boat He succeeded, however, in 
getting touch with Roy’s agent in Bombay—an individual named 
S A. Dange^to whom he transferred his mission* Dange 
according to Roy, is the head of his party in India, and is the 
editor oi a paper called the "'Socialist”, in the production of 
which he is assisted by one T. V. Parvate, and received finan¬ 
cial support from Ranchoddas Bhavan IjOtwalla, the owner of 
the Hindusthan Press. Dange apparently attracted Roy’s atten¬ 
tion sometime ago by the production of a pamphlet entitled 
^"GandM vs. Lenin” which showed communist sympathies and 
wMch encomaged Roy to correspond with, and ultimately to 
recruit, him as a follower. By the same means Roy recruited 
in Madras an agitator named M. Singaravelu Chettiar, who had 
contributed a communistic article to local paper called “Hindu”. 
In addition to the persons already mentioned an individual named 
CSiulam Hussain had been imbued with Bolshevik views during 
a visit when he paid to Kabul before the Amir had expelled the 
Bolsheriks from that place, and he succeeded in forming a small 
party and in producing a paper called “Inqilab” in Lahore. He 
is in touch with Roy and with Roy’s other followers in India. In 
addition to the persons already mentioned the Party have some 
other minor members who are mainly utilised as accommodation 
addresses for correspondence. 

AcnvmES of Roy's Party in India : There is nothing to 
indicate that Roy has as yet atiempted to import arms into 
India, but this will undoubtedly follow if he succ^ds in workh^ 
up an organisation capable of disturbing government by means of 
revolutionary methods. As mentioned above, members of Roy’s 
party {»oduce socialistic newspapers in Bombay and Lahcm* 
while one of Dane’s disciples named Satya Bhakte is fM'odDcing 
a similar publication called tl» “Pranvira” at Nagpur, but these 
papers do not reach the class vriiich is likely to be attracted by 
Bolshevism, and which, on the whole, is fileterate. His follawers 
co-operaie with labour leaders of the type Of Chaman La! of 
Lalm who is also in touch with Saklatwala* Mukunda Lai 
^rcar of Gakutta etc., and these people am not labouren 
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themselves and appear u> be actuated by tlx; desire dt personal 
gain. In Madras, however, Singaravelu has gone a step further 
in the direction of Bolshevism and is endeavourii^ to form 
manual labourers and peasants into an organisation called the 
“Labour and Kishan Party of Hindusthan", <Mie of the fxin* 
cifries of which is the refusal to recognise the right to possess 
property. His activities in this respect aj^ar to be in pursu¬ 
ance of Roy*s desire to organise what he calls “a legal party** 
to cover up his underground ccmspiracy. Singaravelu has active 
supporters in Madras in the persons of £. L. Aiyer and M. R. 
A. Velayudham. 

Roy himself broadcasts all over India his paper, the P'ari- 
suard and in several places the Extremist Press have expressed 
ideas which obviously emanated from this publicsftion. It is, 
however, probable that this is deme more with the c^jcct of 
obtaining copy and attaining notexiety than as a result of assi¬ 
milation of Roy's ideals. In the same way the formatitm, by 
the National Congress during its last meeting at Gaya, of separate 
Committee to deal with the organisation of labour, though 
doubtless influenced by Roy's propaganda, docs not include any 
genera! acceptance of his principles, for the Committee was 
starved financially and its consequent activity has excited 
little comment. It is obvious that the leaders of the Congress 
realise that labour is a dangerous weapon which might lead to 
their own dcstructicui; but Mr. C. R. Das on severtfi occasions 
since his release from Jail, has been more venturesome and has 
stated that Swaraj cannot be attained without co-operation of the 
masses, the organisation of wluch he urges. 

Advantages op Early Action: From the above it is 
af^rent that Roy’s party in India, as far as is known, consists 
of a few individuals located at Bombay, Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Benares, Calcutta and Madras, and that they have had as yet 
little success in interesting labour. If therefore action against 
them is conteriqjlated, it is advisable to take it as early as pos¬ 
sible before they attain the dignity of public heroes. There is 
no reason to believe that Roy has as yet endeavoured, to im¬ 
port arms into India, but it is known that he intends to do so 
as socm as his organisation here is capable of making use of 
them; so the desired>ility of breaking it up before it attains this 
state is obvious. Action against this party in India would ex¬ 
pose to the Third Intematimial the inefifidency of Roy*s oigaoi- 
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satioa and would diso’cdit Indian assistance generally in Uie 
eyes of the Soviet Government. 

Revolutionary GoNNEcmoNS : Although Nalini Gupta 
was unable to gain support oi the Bengal revolutionaiies there 
is good reason to believe that Roy himself, by means of corres¬ 
pondence, has been mere successful and that he is now in close 
touch with at least Bhupati Mazumdar, and Bhupen Datta. 
These individuals are leading members of the Bengal anarchist 
group which is well organised and has recently renewed its 
activities. When the trouble which the Bengali revoluttionists 
succeeded in creating about the years of 1915, 1917 remem¬ 
bered, the danger of their affiliation with Bolsheviks in Europe, 
capable of supply them with arms, is apparent. 

Other Bolshevik. Organisations : In addition to the 
organisation worked up by Roy it is quite possible that the 
Third International have other strings to their bow. Another 
Bengali revolutionary named Birendra Chatterjee, usually known 
as ChatU^adhyaya, who was one of those who fell out with 
Roy, has recently been joined in Berlin by BarkatuUah. who 
was formerly a member of the Indian Provisional Government 
formed by Mahendra Pratap in Kabul. There is reason to 
suspect that BarkatuUah is in touch with Chicherin, who was 
the Soviet Government’s minister for foreign affairs. Since he 
quarreled with Roy the information obtainable regarding Chat- 
topadhyaya has been scanty, but it is known that an associate 
of his named Abani Mukherjee recently returned from Berlin 
to India where he defamed Roy whenever an opportunity occur¬ 
red. Dr. Manilal who was deported from the Fizi Islands for 
causing unrest among labour, has recently settled at Gaya in 
Bihar and has established connections in the Roy’s Party in 
India. At about Easter this year information obtained in Lahore 
indicated that the Indian Bolshevik Party would in future work 
under Mahendra Pratap and Dr. Manilal, and it is quite possible 
that Chattopadhayaya’s Party is attempting to divert Roy’s 
organisation to their own use with the object of discrediting Roy 
and obtaining for themselves financtal aid from the Third Biter- 
national. Like Roy Chattopadhyaya is in touch wiffi Bengali 
revolutionists and the fact that so Uttle is now kimwn about his 
activity makes it very desirable to curb them before they be- 
cooto ombarassing. 

PiORiOB I Nowhere have the police adequate frp ff itjftg to 
sfa^ow Europeans, and in consequence the Bombay CJD. foiled 
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to obtain any infonnation of the doings of a Bolshevik, emissary. 
A^eigh, wten he visited the city. To deal vtfith Europeans 
plain-clothing European agents, who are good Un^ists. are 
required, and they could be so expensive and dieir service sekkxn 
necessary that their employment is not justified. 

Internal Information : enviously the best means of 
obtaining information regarding an organisation is from members 
of the organisation itself, and most provinces in which Roy has 
followers have attained some results by this means. The most 
successful province in this respect is possibly Bengal, from where 
fairly detailed information of the activities of Roy’s party in 
Calcutta and elsewhere has been forthcoming for the last 
18 months. The Punjab CID has also furnished very useful 
information, and a certain amount has emanated from Madras, 
while the arrest of Usmani in the D.P. indicates that one or 
more agents have recently been obtained there. Bombay, however, 
has been distinctly unsuccessful in the acquisition of information, 
and apart from interception of correspondence parctically nothing 
of interest has been ascertained there. 
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Sub: Manifesto issued by the British Communist Party 
appealing for the support of colonial workers and 
for the destruction of the British Empire. 


P & J (S) 1677 


British Communis'p Manifesto 

India Ofike 
Whitehall, W.W.l 
Confidential 10th Dec., 1925. 

Dear Sir, 

I forward, for information, copy of the paper noted in the 

margin on the subject of a manifesto issued by the Br. C. P. 

appealing for support of colonial worker's. 

Manifesto issued jjjg destruction of the Br. empire, 

by the Br. C P. 

I am. 

Yours faithfully 
Sd. Ferrard. 
Secy, P & J. Dept. 

Communist Party op Great Britain 
British Workers & Colonial Workers : During the last 


The Secy, to the 
Govt, of India 
Home Deptt. 
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3 years, the labour movement in the £e^ has developed 
more rapidly than in the previous decade. The idea of unity 
between British hrade unions and peasants in India is becoming a 
matter practical politics. 

The T.U.C. Committee is not only giving encouragement to 
the Indian Unions, but is pressing forward a Folk^ of equal 
rights for Western and Oriental Labour. This is very important 
as the British and Oriental Workers* interests are inseperably 
united. The International Department of Labour Party is also re¬ 
cognising the need of closet co-opciation. 

What has the downfall of German Labour meant to the 
workers here. Have not the workers here had to suffer heavily 
with every downward slip in Germanye? So must we be effected 
by the subjection of Colonial worker. Labour in India. Africa. 
China, West Asia—wherever the Imperialist flag is flying—is 
always seriously handicapped and must have the fullest support 
of the British workers if it is to cease being a menace to British 
Working class standards. In large industries such as cotton, jute, 
coal, steel, ship-building and repairing, leather, paper, oil etc., 
it is becoming obvious that a decent standard of living is im¬ 
possible in the West in face of the competition of the degraded 
and oppressed labour of the Ea.st. Intensive production, accom¬ 
panied with utter incapacity for additional consumption by the 
Oriental Workers and peasants, is making unemployment an in¬ 
curable economic disease in the West. 

The lure of investment in countries where the imperialist 
slave-drivers can exploit cheap human labour is attracting 
British wealth produced by, and rightly belonging to, the British 
workers and leaving them without adequate means for houses, 
pensions, nursing hmnes, etc. Dividends earned by industries in 
the East wrung by torture from sweated colonial labourers came 
back to Britain in the shape of raw products in exchange, for 
bank bills, and British manufactured food are no longer required. 

The British Empire, therefore, while it is the glory d the 
British imperialist explmter is a trap for the British workers and 
wlxsever strives to maintain it, betrays the true interests of 
woridng class in the West as weU in the E^t. 

To talk of a socialist commonwealth in Britain with British 
iKflcBeis ready for deeds of videnoe and mord^ in the Sudan, 
in Egjpt, 1^. Gflnaltar. Malta, Aden, Indio. Banna. Malacca, 
South^ Union, and in the West Indira is a crime agdnst die 
woridng class. The British policy of peace at home and murder 
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and tenor abroad is (Hie of tt» stronfiest baniera to disanna* 
iMnt and has been prindpaliy responsible for the ra(» of impe* 
ri^t militarism in Europe since 1858. As long as Britain re¬ 
tains her ruthless hcd!d over (Hher people’s countries, Europe can¬ 
not and will not disarm. 

Workers ct Britain! Do not be fooled into believing that 
the enslavement of the colonial workers can work (Hit to yotu' 
advantage. Independence all round can alone bring peace, 
security and an end to unemployment. The root cause of all 
your economic troubles is imperialist exploitation. As soon as 
the imperialist is removed and the workers and peasants of the 
East can co-operate with the workers of the West, so soon will 
our general subjection be ended. 

Why should you support the Empire? Y(nir shore in the 
Empire is to provide the men to suppress the Sudanese, the 
Africans, the Indians, and the Chinese in order that the im¬ 
perialists may grow fat on the loot. 

Instead of supporting the exploiters join hands with the 
toiling millions of the East, help them to build up as a rampart 
against the ravages of Imperialism, and by so doing you will 
strengthen your non-economic and politick power. 

The Labour Party in its disagreement with the C. P. said 
that as Britain was an enfranchised country and not at all like 
Tsarist Russia, revolutionary methods were not justified. Do 
they then admit that for the people like India, South and East 
Africa, the Sudan, Iraq, Egypt and China, revolutionary methods 
are justifiable and indispensable? 

In spite of all dishonest and oppressive methods to sup¬ 
press propagation of the truth, the E^t has learned the signi¬ 
ficant difference between the Russian Soviet Policy and tlwj 
capitalist imperialism. The comjdete renunc^ion by the Soviet 
Republic of the robber policy of the Tsar in Persia and Turkey, 
their immediate spread of education amongst the peasantry, their 
pra^cal methods of abs(dufe equality between European and 
Asiatic citizens must ultimately coWtajid the respect and 
vmeratiem of all Asia and Africa. 

Workers of the West! You cannot save yourself if you 
leave the workers of the East at the mercy of your capitalist 
oppressors. Help them to atruggie with you against your com- 
moQ enemy. 

Workers of the East! The RussiaQ Workers* Republic is 
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the sign that when tiie Bast and West come together in the 
Workers' International, the w(»ld will be won for the workers. 
Away with Imperialism! 

No more empire—everywhere to workers’ 
and Peasants' Reimblic. 

Workers of the World Unite! 
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Subject: Proposed return to India of the Indian 
Revolitiionary Bhupendra Nath Dutt 


Previous Proceedings: F 300 
Later References: F 94|IV 
copy 

(9377j9377|378) 


39 Bow Road. 
London. E 3 
11.9.24 


Dear Ponstmby. 

1 have received enclosed letter. 1 wonder if you know 
about it? 

It seems to me rather absurd that the man can neither return 
to India or this country. 1 thought a man who was native of 
a country has the right to return to it. I have never heard that 
the Indian Government deports people to Eur<^. and prevent¬ 
ing this man returning to India is equivalent to sentence of 
deportation. 

Enclo:— Yours very truly 

Bhupendra Nath LKitta Sd. G. L^sbury 

Bandel Strasse 44. 

Berlin-Moabit. Germany. 


Arthur Ponsoid>y Esq., 

Under Secy, for Foreign Affairs. 

Foreign Office. S.W.l 

BaiKlel Strasse,. 44. 
Berlin-Moabit 


Germany 
9th Sept. 1924. 

Dear Sir. 

Thou^ I am not personally known to you. yet I under¬ 
stand that through friends you as weU as Mbs LandNiiy have 
oDme to know about me end my conditions. So 1 ne^ not 
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dwell upon it any longer. In pursuance of the advice of 
friends, 1 applied to the P.M. of Great Britain throu^ the 
British Embassy here for a passport for my journey back to 
India. In rejriy I was informed by the Consul here that 1 must 
. fill up the necessary forms ^^furthermore supply a detailed state* 
ment of your movements and activities during the period of war.” 

In answer I said that **1 was stranded in Athens in 1914* 
15 and was brought by the Indians working in Berlin and was 
with them durmg the rest of the war remaining in Berlin look¬ 
ing after tlie Indian prisoners encamped in Wunsdort. In 1919 
I joined the Berlin University, and got my Ph.O. IHploma last 
year from Hamburg in Anthropology**, and I added tl^t in case 
he did not see his way of issuing me a passport for India, he 
would ^ve me one for London. 

lliis didn’t suffice the Consul and he wrote back that I 
did not furnish him a detailed account. As 1 did not know 
what he meant by a detailed account, today I paid a visit to 
him m order to have no mistake. His secretary informed me 
that they cannot grant me a passport of any Government unless 
I ^ve a detailed account per month, per year of my activities 
during aii this time. 

I understand that in a case like mine, th& British Con¬ 
sulates in America and elsewhere make no objectiem to issue a 
passport from England, and in the last month 1 have been 
advised from frirads to come over there in order to remove the 
difficulties. 1 told the Ctmsul here that if anything more must 
be said then I will say my say there and as the London autho¬ 
rities and the Consulate know all about me, then I do not see 
the reason why they should a detailed statement from me, 
and not give me a pass even for London! But they are abdu- 
rate. It appears to me that they want to extort a confession 
firom me. 1 don’t know what the secret informers reported 
against me, and 1 cannot give statements which must tally with 
the infonnatii^ of the secret agents! 

So, 1 have fulfilled all the formalities for the applkation 
• of a pas^rt. Yet it seems that my appticatkni is ndt even 
forwarded to London. I understand that friends In Calcutta 
are moving the Bengal Govenunent for my return. 

As for myselt I b^ to say that I am primarily a natural 
sdentist. I wo^d like to devote my time in anthropological re¬ 
searches in India, and in Sodo-ecooomic problems, t have 
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marxistic world views. In 1913 I was a member of Brcmx Socia¬ 
list Cub in New York and often visited the Rand School of 
Social Science, and was a student of the American Sodologi^ 
late Prof. Lester Ward. I was preparing to dwell myself for 
social service work in India. 

As man grows and learns he is subject to development and 
change, and 1 have a new world view today than what 1 had 
some years ago. 1 always stand for the freedom of mankind and 
naturally I do stand for the political, social and economic free¬ 
dom of the Indian masses. My articles in the '‘Hindustan 
Review”, “Modern Review”, “Servant” etc. of India will testify 
my new views. But 1 will not buy my liberty by sacrificing my 
conscience. Therefore I cannot do anything more to satisfy the 
bureaucracy. 

Here in Germany I have been busy studying Cooi^rative 
Trade Unions movements, etc., and if the bureaucracy allows me 
to go over to England, I would like to study the labour movement 
in all its phases there. For that reason, I am anxious to come 
over to En^and for sometime. 

We are workers for the Common Cause of human freedom, 
and as a co-worker I ask your advice about what to do in this 
cause. The only way that I see left is that the Consul should 
be asked from there to issue me a passport either to go to India 
or at least to London without making bureaucratic difficulties or 
trying to extort a “Confession” from me which I will never do. 
Of course I am willing to stand a trial if the authorities want it 
either in India or in England as I stand by my conscience 
Asking your kind pardon for the intrusion. 

I remain, etc., 

(Sd.) Bhupendranath Dutta 


Sir, 


Confidential 


.A sketch of the history 

Dutt is enclosed in this letter. 


India Office. S.W. I 
6th,Oct. 1924. 


of Bhupendra Natlr 


I have the honour to be. Sir,. 
Your obedidit servant,. 

Sd. J. W. Hq&s. 


The Under Secy, of St. 
Foreign Office 
S. W. 1. 
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Bhupendra Nath Dutt 

Bhupendra Nath DutU soa of Mahendra Nad^ EXitt. ctf Cal> 
cutta, bwn about 1880, is a brother erf Swami Vivekanaoda, the 
well-known Vedantist He was a {»:(Mmnent member of the 
revolutionary movement beaded by Arabindo Ghosh, and in this 
connection was editor of the seditious paper **Jugantar'\ 

fn July 1907 he was sentenced to one year's imprisonment 
for writing seditious articles in the paper. On release from jail 
in 1908 he went to New York, where he lived at the India House 
started by Myron H. Phelps, and he entered the New York 
State College. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 he went to the German 
Embassy at Washington aiKl offered his services—he was sent 
there be was a trusted and prominent member of the Berlin 
Indian Committee. This Committee consisted of seditious Indians 
who were supported by the war office in Berlin, C, K. Chakra- 
vaity was the head of this Conunittee; other members being 
Chattopadhyaya, Har Dayal, Abdul Hafiz, etc. I’he Com¬ 
mittee made every effort to cause a revolution in India, and to 
send arms from America for the use of revolutionnaiicsj In 
connection with these schemes he several times visited Switzer¬ 
land and prepared lists of political prisoners who might be of 
use in the reverfutionary movement. 

In 1916 he became secretary of the Indian Committee and 
was probably its most influential member. Part of the activities 
of this Committee was preparation of literature and attempts to 
seduce Indian prisoners of war, and in ihcsc activities B. N. 
Dutta was very prominent. A number of Indians were prose¬ 
cuted in San Francisco in 1917, and B. N. Dutta in his absence 
was included in the list of accused. 

On the failure of all these schemes, the German Govern¬ 
ment ceased to support the Ctnnmittee. mid B. N. Dutta remained 
in Berlin. 

In May 1919 Dutt went to Moscow in connection with 
Mahendm Pratap's Mission to Afghanistan. He returned to 
Berlin in June and joined the University. At this time he 
bekmged to a **fto-liidia Society** in Beiiin, of i^ich other mem- 
fcm were Chatto, Champakaraman Pillai. Mahendra Pratap and 
some Gennaos. 
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In October 1920 he went to Stockholm, and attended a 
Conference with Cbatto and Dasgupta, to decide on the future 
action of the Indian Revolutionaiy Party in Europe. At this 
Conference it was decided to look for support from CP. of 
Russia. After some correspondence, Dutt, Chatto and others 
went to Moscow in June 1921 to attend a meeting of represen¬ 
tative Indians in Europe held by the 3rd International. The 
expense of this visit was defrayed by the Soviet Government. At 
.Moscow disagreements arose between B. N. Dutta and Chotto’s 
party on the one hand and M. N. Roy on the other. The 3rd 
International eventually decided to support M. N. Roy who could 
be relied upon to carry out thdr orders and discarded Ehitt and 
Chatto, who were looked upon as Nationalists rather than Com¬ 
munists. 

Dutt and Chatto then returned to Berlin where they conti¬ 
nued to maintain the Committee revolutionary Indian. As a 
means to raise funds, and also as a means of getting in touch 
with Indians coming to Germany they started an Indian News 
Service and Information Bureau, the object of which was osten¬ 
sibly to assist Indians in obtaining educational facilities in 
Germany. 

In 1922 B. N. Dutt established an Indian Labour Bueau with 
Abani Mukherjee as Secretary, and approached M. N. Roy with 
a prc^osal that they should join forces. Roy would not agree to 
join them, nor to subordinate himself to Chatto and Dutt. 

In November 1922 Dutt and Mukherjee joined tl^ Russian 
Relief Committee in Berlin, and collected funds from Indians for 
this purpose, Dutt also started an Indian Independence Party 
with BarkatuUah as Pr^ident. This party published a Seditious 
newspaper entitled *'India Independence**, of whkh two editctts 
were B. N. Dutt and S. N. Kar. Hiis paper eventually stopped 
fen* lack of financial assistance and owing to the death of S. N. 
Kar. 


Since that time B. N. Dutt has been in poor ckcumstanora 
and has suf^rted himself by writing articles for the Indian Prera. 
He also continued his stud^ at the Universi^ and in Aogust 
1923 secured his degree of Ph.D. In February 1924 he was 
appointed German correspondent of the ^‘Forw^**, tl» organ 
of C. R. Das in Calcutta. 
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F. 421 

No. 17/Bd/24 Dated 28th July 1924 

» * 

Sub: Rfi. app&d filed by Oenvnpor^ Prisoners 
My dear Ross Alston, 

The U. P. Government has informed the Home DefHt and 
the UP.. CID. have informed me, that the Cawnpore Prisoners 
have entered an appeal. I am instructed to ask you to let me 
know, as soon as possible, what orders have been passed in the 
matter—in particular, the date on which the appeal will be heard 
and the exmstitution of the Bench that will hear it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Sd. C Kaye 

Allahabad 

1.8.24 

My dear Kaye. 

Your D/O 17/B<rf/24. This much is definitely settled about 
the appeals in the Cawnpore conspiracy case—they will not be 
heard before the last week in October, when the Court will 
reopen after the vacation. If Mears is back he wQl have the 
right to decide the question, what Bench should hear the appeal, 
Walsh’s directimi to the office are therefore provisional. He 
thinks that three judges should form the Bench and has sug¬ 
gested Mears, Pi^ott and an Indian. But the sentence bcit^ 4 
years each makes the appeal one that would ordinarily go 
before (me judge, and Mears may say that he sees no reasem 
for treating the case in an excepticmal manner, and direct it to 
be placed before a single judge. The documents relating to the 
main case” will be printed and appear at a “Paper Book”. 

Yours sincerely 
Charles Alston 

P.S. The appeals may of course not be heard in die last 
week of October but in the first week of November. But ttey 
will not be heard before the last week of October, 


Sd. C. A. 
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F. 437 

Subject;— Sources from wfuch Cominterm obtcdm funds 
Tliis document is the property of his Britanic Majesty’s Govt. 
Russia Oct. 13, 1924 

Confidential Section 2. 

(N imniim) No. i 

Mr. Hodgsop to Mr. Macdonald 

(Reed. Oct. 13.) 

(No. 924 Confidential Moscow, Oct. 13, 1924 

In obedience to the instructions conveyed in ytnir telegram 
No. 309 of 22nd September, 1 have the honour to submit such 
information as 1 have regarding the sources from which C.I. 
obtained it means subsistence. 

2. The belief held almost universally in Russia, as well as 
in abroad, is that the “Comintern’’ is supported by the Soviet 
(government. Indeed this proposition would be axiomatic were it 
not for M. Chicherin’s occasional pronouncements denymg its 
veradty. While I have nothmg to the way of documentary evi¬ 
dence to prove that the convictimi so generally held is justified, 
such evidence as there is. even though it is mainly of a negative 
nature, would oertainly appear to confirm that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, if it docs not act directly* as the Cashier to the “Comin¬ 
tern” is so closely involved to the financing of that body that it 
cannot escape responsibility for its actions. Tlw fact that the 
Commissariat for Finance presents reports to the Congress of 
the C.I. is significant of the nature of the relations which exist 
between the two. 

3. The Soviet Government and the “Comintern” oWe their 
'existence to one and the same organisation, namely the Russian 
Communist party. The fust was formed in November, 1917, 
the second in January, 1919. And the circumstance of thdr 
origin account for the contradictions which are to be found in 
so many of the actions of the Soviet Government. The “Comin¬ 
tern” is the instrument which the party has fashioned for the 
purpose d bringtog about through world revolution, the univer¬ 
sal dictatorship of the propletariat; the Union of Soviet Repub¬ 
lics. is the image to whose likeness the world—when the efforts 
of ^Comintern” have been successful to be r»n:eated. In the 
meantone, the Soviet Govemmmit has to maintain legations 
compromise with the govermxumt systems which it is des%ned 
eventually to replace, and necessity demands that it should from 
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dme to time adjure dqpendence upon its parent organisation and 
refute charges of undue intimacy with the **Ckmiatem*\ But no 
OIK takes these prcrtestations seriously; nor is U possible 
to do so in face of indiscretions of Zinoviev, who on behalf of the 
Communist party, claims responsibility for the police of the 
Soviet Government. 

4. Were. it not that the “Comintern*’ had good reasons 
for screeming outside criticism, the origin of its resources, it is 
inconceivable but that it should proclaim them to the world. This 
would be its obvious duty towards the Soviet Government which 
a little candour on its part should be able to save from being 
harassed by such influential detractors as Mr. Hughes. The 
fact that America refuses to converse with the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment largely on account of the malehcent activity of the “Comin¬ 
tern” is without any doubt extremely prejudicial to the interests 
of the Soviet Government, which, were it on friendly terms with 
the U.S. would be able to establish commercial relations of a 
nature to assist it in mstoring the industries of Russia. Yet 
the “Commtem” obstinately refuses to render to the Soviet 
Government a service which b so clearly due to it- 

5. Dearly it is within Russia that the ^Comintern’ derives 
its revenues, for there is no source abroad from which it could 
receive subventions of any importance, wheras it b able not 
only to maintain a laige and costly organisation in Russia, but 
abo to subsidise groups in other countries. That it has fre¬ 
quently sent assistance to revolutionaries in India is denied by 
none. And it also common knowledge that the alKartivc Com- 
mubt movement in Germany last autumn was financed at great 
expense by Moscow. Great Britain, Bulgaria and Norway, 
among others, are understood to have received largesses from 
time to time, and the amounts involved to have been very 
considerable, 

6. Tn tlK earlier days the problem was a simpler one 
than it b now. T. U, the signature of the Trade agreement, 
Indbn and oriier Asiatic revoluuticmearb were received regu¬ 
larly at’the Commissariat for foreign affairs, often saw M. Chiche- 
rin or Mr. Karakhan personally and at the Commbsariat were 
given money and food cards. At that time, too, the representa¬ 
tives of die Soviet Government acted more frankly as agents of 
C I. But tills procedure im attended by obvious dbadvantages- 
The Fordi^, Commissariat refused as from 1921 onwards to 
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have any further direct contact with the Indian revolutionarfes^. 
who have from that time on financed excluuvely by the *Cmnm- 
tem”. M. Chicherin had to point out to *T(^t Bureau*’ that 
the interests of the Russian State were prejudiced by the fact 
that its agents in foreign countries had both legal and illegal 
duties to perform, and that by indiscreet discharge of the latter 
they compromised their ability to carry out the former. 

7. There is no reason to believe that relations between 
the Soviet Goemment and the Comintern are any less intimate 
how than they were in those days, but elaborate measure have 
been taken to disguise their nature. Occasional slips. 
course, occur, as when, in the telephone book, “the train ci 
Zinoviev. Ihesident of the Third International” appears among 
the departments of the Council of People’s Commissaries, or 
when the “Krasnaya Zveda” alludes to the Red Army as being 
the army of “Comintern”. But, generally speaking, the mea< 
sures taken have been efficacious in concealing the true state 
of affairs and the task has been simplified by the creation of a 
number of new organisations such as the “Profesaonal Inter¬ 
national”, the “Peasant Initemational”, the “Intemation Society 
for Assisting Revolutionaries” and others, which have con¬ 
siderable funds at their disposal obtained by contributions levied 
upon the pay of members df the C. P. and the various trade 
unions. Tbat the funds so collected could, in fact, cover such 
large expenditure as Comintem consistently incurs 1 find it im¬ 
possible to believe, while I am sceptical as to the use to which 
the sum of £10,000,000 which appears as “Reserve funds” in 
the state budget is put. but. beyond conjectures based <xi strong 
probabilities. I am not in a position to demonstrate the con¬ 
nection of one phenomenon with the other. 

I have 

R. M. Hodgson 
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Advance Guard. Communist Party of India founded at 1'ashkent 
brought out its organ Vanguard of Indian Independcna' on May 15, 
1922. Police began to seize its packets sent to x-arious addresses in 
India. Muzaffar Ahmad asked M. N. Roy to change the name of the 
paper to escape the notice of the police. Roy changed the name of 
the above paper to Advance Guard. It also attracted the notice of the 
Police. It was then decided to rev ive the old name but m the mvan' 
while the nationalist rcvolutiimaries after their return to Germany from 
Moscow brought out a paper named Indtaii Independence under the 
editorship of Benoy Kumar Sarkar. So Ihe Vanguard, tentral organ of 
the Communist Party of India (Sec. CijmrnunLst International) began its 
publication from May 15, 192.t fomi Germany 

Chatlopadhyaya. Virendranath, eldest son of Dr. Aghorenath Chatio* 
padhyaya, Principal and Professor of Science in Nizam's C'oUegc, 
Hydrabad. He m.'.triculated at Madras University and did B.A. from 
Calcutta University- Went to England in 1902 and entered twice for 
the ICS examination but failed both times. Took prominent part in 
revolutionary activities in London, Pans and other parts of Europe, In 
1921 started the Indian News and Information Bureau. Prominent in late 
twenties, joined the Communist Party of Germany. Joint-Secretary 
of the l.cague Against Imperialism and for National Freedom. He 
went to the Soviet Union after the advent of Nazism in 19.1.1 and was 
granted Soviet citizenship. In 19.16 or 1937 he was employed in the 
Museums of Ethnology in Leningrad University, 

Chatlopadhyaya was opposed to the Tormation of the (i^immunist 
Party of India and wanted to carry on the work in India through a 
Revolutionary Board. 

Chatlopadhyaya is said to have written many articles and pamphlets 
but none of them arc available in India or in England. He knew over 
a dozen languages. He passed away in January 1941 (Lf/r and Mytelf 
by Karindranath Chattopadhyay, Bombay, 1946, p. 316). A. Volsky 
has puUished Memoii's of Virendranath Chattopadhyay (in Russian) 
' from Leningrad in 1969. 

Page 3 

Baku Conference (Baku Congress of the Peoples of the East)—held 
in September 1-8 according to a decision of the Second Congress of 
Communat International (19 July to 7 August 1920). Abant Mukherji 
participaled in this conference along with some Pathans from Peshawar 
adto bul deserted frmn the British India army, Kaye is wrong when 
he writes that M. N. Roy attended this conference. 

Mukherji, Abani~4on of Jraiiokyanath Mukherji of Calcutta. I^rnt 
weaving ki an Ahnttdabad cotton textile mill. Worked in textile and 

r. i.~22 
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jute mills. Further training in this craft in Japan in 1910. Worked as 
appientice in factories in Berlin, Leifutig and Neidergebrat. Employed 
in Andrew Yule & Co. (Bengal) in 1913. Was to work as director of 
the textile department of Prem Mahavidyalaya (Vrindavan, U.P.) but the 
department not being opened he acted as the secretary of the founder. 
Went to Japan in 1915. Detained in Singapore on his way back with some 
message from Rash Bchari Bose. Confessed and was released on parole. 
Left for Europe. Contact with M. N. Roy. Attended II and III 
Congress of C. I. as India’s representative in 1920 and 1921 respectively. 
Attended Congress of Toilers of the East at Baku. Member of the 
Communist Party of India founded at Tashkent on 17 October 1920. 
Expelled from C.I. Joined Indian Independence Party (Berlin). Sent to 
India as their representative, posed as a representative of C.I. though 
he was working against it. He was joint signatory with M. N. Roy to 
the Manifesto of the CPI addressed to the delegates of the Ahmedabad 
session of INC. He was given citizenship of the Soviet Union in 1925. 
Earlier nefarious activities came to light in 1937 leading to his execu¬ 
tion. Intelligence Department considered him to be ‘a self-opinionated 
scoundrel.’ 

Page 5 

Roy, Mrs. Evelyn (n6c Trent) alias V. Garcia alias Mrs. Helen Ellen, 
alias Santi Devi of Los Angeles (California, U.S.A.) married M. N. Roy 
about 1917. Considered by Intelligence Department to be more clever 
and capable than her husband. Left Mexico with Roy in January 1920 
under the name of V. Garcia. Founder member of the Communist 
Party of India formed at Tashkent in October 1920. Endeared herself 
among the muhajirins and others by her work and human qualities. 
Contributed numerous articles to Communist publications for India. A 
prolific writer of Communist propaganda pamphlets. After Roy’s ex¬ 
pulsion from Paris, was responsible for the production of The Masses 
of India. Separated from Roy in 1925 and divorced him in 1926. 
Received an alimony of ten thousand dollars. On return home she 
married again and is still living. Ungrateful Roy does not mention her 
name even once in his Memoirs. 

Page 6 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar, born in Malda District (West Bengal, India) 
in 1887. Took active interest in the anti-Partition agitation of Bengal. 
Taught in National Council of Education. Travelled in twenty countries 
of the world during 1914-25 and 1929-31 and delivered lectures there. 
He was sympathetic towards the nationalist revolutionaries and edited 
their journal from Berlin. He published free translation in Bengali of 
F. Engels’s Origin of Family, Private Property and State and P. Lafargue’s 
Evolution of Property (both from the original) !n 1926. He joined the 
Calcutta University as a lecturer. In mid-thirties* he was sympathetic 
towards the Nazis. Sarkar died in U.S.A. during the second lecture tour 
of the country in 1949. He was a voluminous writer having senne sesvoty 
iKKdcs and five hundred papers to his credit. 

Cantor, Robin, alias Rucin Kantor. Said to be a Russian. Arrived 
Colombo as a .stowaway, in September 1^2. Prosecuted ahd seu- 
ANiced to one month’s rigorous imprisonmmt under Section € of Oidi- 
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nance No. 12 of 1907/1921. Released on 20fh September 1922, and 
while arrangements were being made for his deponution, eluded the 
Ceylon Police and reached Madras. He was sent' back to C'olombo 
under the Foreigners Act on llth October 1922. left Colombo for 
Port Said on 21st October 1922. Police suspected him to bo a Bolshevik 
sent by M. N. Roy. 

Page 7 

Bhaitacharji, Ram Chandra, of Nadia Distiict {Bengal' Interned 
llth September 1916 and released Z.^rd May One of R >v'5 chrUu 

in Europe. 

Joffee. Sv)n of Dr. Abraham JolTe, Moscuw. He \v.»s the nephew 
of Adolf JolTec. the first Soviet Ambassador to (.Icnn my (1919). He 
worked in Turkestan, Persia and China. 

Page 8 

Basu, Rash Bchari. son of BiniKl Buhari Bose. i>f Subaldah, 
Burdwan (Bengal). Prominent leader t>f natioiialLsi rcvoluiionurics of 
Punjab and U.P. till he absconded in 191.*) to Japan from where he 
continued his activities. In the 1930s he oixmly propagated the cause 
of Japanese imperialists and supported lapanesc aggression of China. 
These activities of Bi*se were severely condemned in the Indian press. 
During the second world war he organised the Indian National Army 
and collaborated with Subhas Chandra Dose. 

Saitendra Nath Chose, of Jessorc (now in E. Bengal). Active in 
the nationalist revolutionary movement since the first world war. To 
avoid arrest escaped to America and became a leading member of the 
Indian Revolutionary Part)'. Arrested in New York in toirneciion with 
the San Franei-sco Conspiracy ease. He was organising .vcerctury of the 
Friends of Freedom of India. Later secretary India Freedom Founda¬ 
tion. New York. Being lose in money maltcr.s, he forfeited the confi¬ 
dence of many of his Indian fell(»w-workcrs. Returned to India before 
the second world war and was employed in the C alcutta Corporation, 
Page 9 

Aj, Hindi daily of Benares founded in October 1920 by Shiva 
Prasad Gupta, a friend and patron of B. K. Sarkar. Sampurnanand too 
was connected with this paper. Baburao Vishnu Paradkar, a nephew 
and disciple of Sakharam Ganesh Dcuskar. was its first editor. 

Ghulam Hussain, M.A., Khilji Pathan. of Mohalla Khnjtan. Gujrat 
(Punjab). Lecturer in Edwards Mission C-oIIcge, Peshawar. Went to 
Kabul .at the call of bis friend of college days, Muhammad Ali. Accepted 
Marxism there and agreed to work according to C.Is programme. 
Joined North-Western Railway Workers Union at Lahore and edited 
inquUab (Urdu) and did some patty work in Punjab. In June 1923 made 
prisoner under Regulation HI of 1818. Made lengthy confessional state-, 
ments to police in jail. Gave evidence against Muhammad Shafiq of 
the Peshawar ease. Appealed to the Governor-General on 24 January 
1924 for pardon and so he was not prosecuted in the Kanpur Commu¬ 
nist Conspiracy case. t 

inprecor ui an abbreviation of the Imernaiional Press Correspond’ 
<ence, the weekly organ of the Communist ImermitionaL It was pub- 
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lisbcd in other European languages also. Through this journal the C.I. 
maintained connexion with its various sections. The origin of the idea 
of goes back to 1847 when Marx and Engels founds the Communist 
Correspondence Committee at Brussels. 

Khusi Mahamcd alias Mahomed Ali edias Sepassi alias Ibrahim alias 
Dr. Nair, etc., son of Jan Mahomed of Nawanshahr, Jullundur district 
(Punjab). Studied in Lahore Government College, entered Lahore 
Medical College. In February 1915 crossed the border in the company 
of fourteen other students. In intelligence records they are mentioned 
as mujabid students. Khusi Mahomed joined anti-imperialist Indian 
party in Kabul and in March 1916, was sent by Mahendra Pratap and 
Mahomed Barakullah on a mission to Russian Turkestan with lettera 
to the Tsar and the Russian Governor-General at Tashkent. He was a 
Major-General in Obciduilah’s ‘Army of God’ and in 1919 during the 
third Afghan war was active at Chamarkand. He was a founder mem¬ 
ber of the Communist Parly of India formed at Tashkent in 1920. He 
worked at Kabul and for in many countries of Europe on behalf of the 
Party. In 1924 he arrived in Pondicherry, and met R.C.L. Sharma. In 
February 1924 he was ordered to leave by the French authorities and 
embarked for Antwerp. In June 1925 he was working at Marseilles in 
the despatch to India Communist literature. In 1927 along with M. N. 
Roy and Clemens Palme Dutl he was a member of the Foreign 
Bureau of the CPl, with headquarters in Paris. During the occupation 
he was done to death by the nazis. He remained faithful to the cause 
till the end. 
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Abdul Hafiz, Dr., of Lahore. Went to England in 1904, friendly 
with Har Duyal and India House people. Returned to India in 1909 
but went back to Birmingham next year. Visited Germany and 
America, but returned to Germany on the outbreak of the war. Joined 
Berlin Committee of Indians. Expelled from Switzerland in 1915. 
Went to Constantinople in 1916 to take charge of the branch of the 
Berlin Committee. Sentenced in contumacium in June 1916 in the 
Zurich Bomb Case to four years’ imprisonment and a fine of 2,00 francs. 
Went to Afghanistan in 1920, Intelligence report says that he was in 
touch with the Soviet Government there. Later visited Berlin and 
Vienna. At his request in 192J from Holland, his brother applwd on 
his behalf to Government for permission for him to return to India. 
He was not allowed to return. 

Barkatullah, Muhammad, son of Munshi Shaikh Kadratullah of 
Bhopal. Worked as tutor at Khandwa and Bombay. After visiting 
America and Britain more than once, reached Japan in February 1909 
and was appointed a teacher of Hindustani in the University of Tokio. 
Visited Constantinople, Cairo and St, Petersburg in 1911. Resumed pub- 
lk%tion of his Ehlslmi. [Islamic Fraternity]. He was in clone contact 
with Indian revolutionaries working abroad. ’Hie British officials |^t 
him dismissed from Tokio University on 3ist March 1914. Baikandlahr 
joined Yugantar Ashram <San Francisco) and worked with the Ohdar 
Party. Accompanied Turko-Gennan Mission to Kabid in 1915. Visitetf 
Russia In 1919 and mtervkwed Lenin along with Mahendra Pratap and 
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others. Prime Minister of the Provisional Government of India formed 
at Kabul on December 1, 1915. President of the Indian, Independence 
Party (Berlin). Wrote a pamphlet asking Islamic poeple of Asia to 
support the Soviet Government. In 1925 published Al islah. Gbdar 
Party delegate to the League against Imperialism and Colonial Freedom 
conference at Brussels where Jawaharlal Nehru met him. Died on 
January 5, 1928 in U.S.A. Barkatullab was a consistent re\oiuiionary 
nationalist throughout his life, weilcd a facile pen and was a ftne speaker. 
Page 12 

Cbamanlal—Bar-at-Law, son of Diwan Bahadur Daulat Rai, CM.E., 
pleader of Rawalpindi. In England, during the first world war, attended 
meetings of the Workers Welfare League of India. Representative of 
WWLI in India. Actively supported the North-Western Railway Strike 
of 1920. One of the founders of the Aii-Indiu Trade L iuon ( ongress 
(1920) and later its secretary. In July 1922 started the \Uinoti which 
survived only a year. In October 192.1 he was elected to the Central 
Legislative Assembly. He was a delegate to the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva in 1925. While in Europe avoided contact with 
Communists and refused invitation to visit Moscow. Btnish Indian intel¬ 
ligence department considered him to be ‘an arrant iHtsrur and a born 
opportunist.’ Ho wrote The Coolie : the Story of Lubour ond Cupitul 
in India. 2 vols.. Lahore, 1932. 

Mota Singh, Master, of Patara. P.O. Jullunder Siidar. District 
Jullunder, Punjab. Convicted and sentenced in the l.ahorc Leaders' Case 
to transportation for life, which sentence was subsequently remitted 
under the Royal Amnesty in 1920. Took prominctit part in political 
agitation after his release. A staunch Akali and a member of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee. On warrant of arrest 
being issued in 1921. he visited Kabul in June of the same year where 
he came in contact of the Communists. Sentenced in 1922 to trans¬ 
portation for five years and an aggregate of three vears’ rigorous im¬ 
prisonment under Setlions 124-A and 153-A of the Indian Penal Oidc. 

Russian Trade Delegation -Decisions of the Vllicd Supreme Council 
of January 56 and February 24 (1920) was considered by Moscow. 
The CentroFoyus (All-Russian Central Union of Consumers’ (^'o-opera- 
tives) in Moscow appointed the fc»llowing as their empowered trade 
representatives in l^ondon—Leonid Borisosilch Kras.5in; Maxim Maxi* 
movifeh Litvinov; Victor Pavlovitch Nagin; .Soiomon Zakhartwitch 
Rokovsky, Litvinov was appointed Chairman of the delegation. L. B. 
Krassin was in London in 1922. 

Page 13 

Tosdie, Richard, bom at Ri^, Latvia, arrived at Calcutta a« a 
stowaway on a German steamer in July 1921. He was arrested and 
escaped from the prison van. He was captured, tried and sentenoed 
to two weeks* imprisonment under the Merchants’ Sfaipiring Act. and 
to two months for escaping from custody. After reieiui« he was de> 
ported to Shanghai in November 1921. 

Page 14 

Mahomed Akbar's full name was Mahomed Akbar Shah. He 
hailed from vfliage Badrashi, NowdMra tebsbiP, District Peshawai; 
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N.-W.F.P. Left India during the Ilijrat, Studied at Tashkent, ioined 
the Communist Party and returned to India via Persia. Prosecuted in 
the Moscow Conspiracy Case at Peshawar in 1923. Sentenced to one 
year's rigorous imprisonment on May 18, 1923. On his release passed 
B.A. from Peshawar Colley and Law from Aligarh Muslim University, 
and practised at Nowshera. He did not do anything for the Party. 
In 1940 Shah joined Subhas Chandra Bose's Forward Bloc. It is said 
that he helped Bose to the Frontier safely into Afghanistan. 
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Ashe Murder Case. About midday on June 17, 1911, Ashe, the 
District Magistrate of Tinnevelly (Tamil Nadu), was shot in a railway 
carriage at Maniyachi junction in the Tinnevclley district, by a young 
man named Vanchi Aiyar, a clerk in the iravancorc Forest Department, 
who committed suicide a few minutes later. Ashe died about 20 minutes 
after he was shot. 

Atmashakii—& Bengali weekly started in March 1922 by some 
leaders of the Yugantar section of Bengal revolutionaries. Upendranath 
Banerji was its editor and Amarcndranath Chattopadhyaya was its 
manager. It was printed and published by Bhubaneswar Guha from 
the Cherry Press Ltd., 93/IA, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 

G. V. Krishna Rao, of Guntur, Andhra Pradesh, first Indian 
biographer of Lenin (1921). Edited Navayugam. Recipient Soviet I^nd 
Nehru Award. Died April 29, 1971. 

Nilakanta Aiyet, son of Sivarama Krishna Aiyar of Ernkkur. 
From 1908 to 1911 he travelled in the Madras Presidency under the 
name of Nilakanta Brahmaehari delivering nationalist revolutionary 
speeches. He was sentenced to 7 years’ imprisonment in connection with 
the Tinnevclley conspiracy case (Ashe murder). 

Page 16 

Dhumketu, a Bengali bi-weekly first published on August 12, 1922. 
Gave tilip to nationalist revolutionary movement. Qazi Nazrul Islam 
the editor was c»mvicted under Sections 124-A and 153-A. Indian Penal 
Code, and sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment in the Dhum 
ketu sedition case on 16lh January 1923. Nazrul was not a member of 
the (Communist Party. 

Nalini Bhusan Das Gupta of Beldakhan, of District Bakarganj 
(East Pakistan). Made statement against Sasanka Hazra of the Raja- 
bazar Bomb Case in June 1914. Worked in a munition factory in 
Britain from 1914 onwards. Vbited Moscow in 1921 in the company 
of Indian nationalist revolutionaries who were previously not known to 
him. Managed to pick up friendship with Roy by telling lies. Nalini 
came to India as Roy’s emissary in December 1921 to contact nationalist 
Tcvoluttonaries who shunned his company. Mel MuzaSar Ahmad in 
CalmVta and carried h» name to Roy, i,c. C.I. thus establishing con¬ 
nexion between them, Muzaffar Ahmad arranged his passage money to 
for letom to Europe. Visited India for the second time in June 1923 
was arrested under Regulation in of 1818 on 20th December 1923. Sen¬ 
tenced to four years* rigorous imprisonment on 20th May 1924. Thtwu gb 
the interventton of the^ police released cm medical grounds cm Sed luty 
1925. for Europe in March 1927. After the rise ot Hazisiii acted 
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as a British spy in Germany. After the outbreak of the second world 
war came to Calcutta and died in 1957. He was a liar, buffer and made 
many statements to the police. (M. Ahmad, Myself and the Commmtst 
Party of India, pp. 90, 101, 347, 369-75). Died Monday,'January 21, 1957, 
at Calcutta. 

Surendra Nath Kar, son of Nandakisbore K.ar, of Jogpetta, Faridpur 
District, East Bengal. Studied in the National College, Calcutta, and 
left for Japan in August 1910. In July. 1911, arrived in America and 
resided at Seattle. He was Secretary for the West America of the 
Hindusthan Association. He was closely connected with many accused 
persons of the Sian Francisco Conspiracy. Subsequently, in early 
twenties, he. went to Berlin and worked with M. N. Roy. Later he 
joined the nationalLst revolutionaries and edited their weekly organ 
Indian Independence. He died in 1923. 

Vaillant-Couturier, P. (1892-1937)—Prominent lender of the French 
Working Class movement, writer, poet, publicist, permanent member of 
the Central Committee and Political Bureau of the C.P. of France (1921). 
Delegate to the III Congress of C.l. Editor-in-chief of the daily organ 
of the Patty L’Humanite (193.^-37). 

Page 17 

Charles Ashlcigh, alias John Ashworth, tdias Nandalal. In 1918 
sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment in Leavenworth Penitentiary, Kansas, 
U.S.A., in connection with the Industrial Workers of the World strikes 
and riots in America, and for a violation of the so-called Espionage Act. 
Released and deported in February 1922 from America to the United 
Kingdom, where he joined the Communist Party «jf Cireat Britain. On 
Roy's request his services were tent to C.l. to carry passage money 
and instructions to India for the participants in the forthcoming fourth 
Congress of C. I. to be held in December 19!^. After talks with Roy 
at Berlin, he left lor India in August 1922 with instruction.s, money from 
Roy and letters of introduction to K. B. Roy, Mmuiffar Ahnmd and 
T. N. Roy. He travelled by the Pilsna for Bombay from Trieste. British 
Foreign Department came to know about his mission. India Govern¬ 
ment was asked to cancel Ashlcigh’s visa as soon as he landed in 
Bombay. Ashleigh landed on 18th September but (here was no ship 
for Europe before the 22nd. So he stayed at the Tajmahal Hotel. 

From there he went out by the back door and handed over the 
letters, documents and passage money to Dange without the police 
knowing about it at all. 

Kaye is totally wrong when he writes “that Muzaffar Ahmad in 
Calcutta, had been warned by Roy of Ashleigh’s impending arrival and 
had sent Jatin Mitter to Bombay, to escort him to Calcutta.” A 
detailed account of Ashleigh's mission may be found in Muzaffar 
Ahmad’s Myself and the Communist Party of India 1920-29, pp. 316-26, 
Calcutta, 1969. Charles Ashlcigh lives in England. 

Page 19 

Kiran Behari Roy, of Bakarganj (East Pakwtan) was a friend of 
Nalini smee boyhood. They were in Great Britain at the same time. 

Page 29 

International Union of Revolutionary Trade 'Unions existed from 
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1921 to the end of 1937. Tliis included the Soviet trade unions. Unitary 
Universal Confederation of Labour of France, national revolutionary 
trade union centres of Australia, Belgium, Holland, Indonraia, Qmada, 
China, Columbia, Czechoslovakia, Chile, etc. 

This International Union played an important role in furthering the 
growth of democratic forces in international trade union movement. 
Page 22 

Amarendranath Chatterji, of Uttarpara (Hooghly). Active in the 
revolutionary movement since 1907. Due to lack of sufficient evidence 
could not be implicated in the Alipore Bomb Case. Editor of Arabindo 
Ghose’s weekly Karmayogin. In October 1910 started the Sramajivi 
Samavaya 90/2, Harrison Road, Calcutta, with himself as Director and 
Secretary. It was a meeting place of revolutionaries, Basant Kumar 
Biswas who was executed in the Delhi Conspiracy Case was an employee 
in this establishment. He was connected with the so-called German 
plot in 1914-15. Remained underground for 7 years. Manager Atma- 
shakti (1922-23). Arrested under Regulation III of 1818 in September 
1923 and released on 16th March 1926. Started Karmi Sangha along 
with Upendranath Banerji and others. Detained in 1930s. Member of 
Central legislative Assembly 1937-45. Joined Radical Democratic Party 
of M. N. Roy in 1945. Author of a pamphlet What Next ? published 
from Delhi. Died 4 September 1957. 

Banerji, Upendra Nath—of Chandernagore (Bengal). Sentenced to 
transportation for life in the Alipore Bomb Case in 1909. In Cellular 
Jail (Andaman) he gave a very damaging confessional statement. He was 
released in 1919 in consequence of Royal amnesty. He was an old 
friend of M. N. Roy and was in touch with him. He was the editor 
of Atmashakti, till his arrest under Regulation III of 1818, on 25th 
September 1923. Joined Hindu Mahasabha in 1949, was elected presi¬ 
dent of its Bengal branch in the same year. Died April 4, 1950. 

Bipin Behari Ganguly, son of Al^hay Nath Ganguly, of Halishahar, 
24 Pargiinas and Calcutta. Connected with the nationalist revolutionary 
movement from 1907. Sentenced to five years’ imprisonment in the 
Agarpara (24 Parganas) dacoity case in September 1915. Was imiu'isoned 
under Regulation III of 1818 on March 1924. Imprisoned again in the 
thirties and forties. Aldeiiuaii Calcutta Corporation. Died January 14, 
19.M. 

Jatindra Mohan Mitra alias Akram, of Dacca. A recruit of Nalini 
Gupta for training in Germany. Proved himself unwarthy there. He 
attended the fourth Congress of C. I. in 1922. Returned to India in 
November 1925. He did not work for the Communist Party in India 
and hob-nobbed with the Anushilan Party. Secretary of State for India 
and the Indian Intellii^ncc Bureau made much hullabaloo about this 
worthless man. In 1951 Muzaffar Ahmad helped him financially. He 
died sometime in the same year. Kaye is incorrect when he wrhra ffuit 
M. Ahmad had sent Mitra to escort Charles Ashleigh to Calcutta. (M* 
Ahmad—/Wd., pp. 258-261, 292, 321-322). 

Muhammad Daud, M.A., B.Lm later Bar-at-Law, Santipur (Nadk) 
and Calcutta. Secretary of the Indian Seamen's Association. A ijj^or- 
mist trade union leader. Member Legislatfve Council (Bmual). Attend- 
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ed International Labour Conference at Geneva in 1926 as an oJlcial 
representative of Indian labour. Presided over the Jharia session of All* 
India Trade Union Congress. Daud is dead. 

Sanyal, Sachindra Nath, of Benares (U.P.), and Santipur, District 
Nadia (Bengal). Founded Anushilan Samiti in Benares in 1908. To 
avoid hostile attention of the police authorit^s it was changed into the 
‘Young Men’s Association.’ In early J913 he seceded from the Associa¬ 
tion and formed a new group. A close Associate of Rash Behari Bose, 
he was convicted in the Benares Conspiracy Case and sentenced to 
transportation for life on 14th February 1916. He was rckft.sed early 
in 1920, in consequence of the Royal amnesty. He cotinued to Ik active 
in the movement. Arrested in February 192.'^ under Bengal Ordinance 
I of 1924. Was convicted under Section 1924-A, Indian Peiul (\»dc, 
to two years’ rigorous imprisonment in September 192'', for disseminat¬ 
ing a leaflet entitled The Rcvoliitinnury. Was a leading member of the 
‘Hindustan Republican Association,’ the object of which was to establisn 
a ‘Federated Republic of the United .Stales of India’ by an v)rgatiise(l 
and armed rebellion. He was subsequently eonvKtcd and sentenced in 
the Kakori Conspiracy Case to transportation for life on the 8th April 
1927. He was released in l‘>37 and joined the l orvatd Bloc on its 
foundation by Subha.s Chandra Bose in 1940. He edited a Hindi 
daily from Benares. His most famous literary work in Bengali is Handi 
Jivan (Prison Life) which has gone through several reprints and has 
been translated into Hindi and Punjabi. Sanyal died in l‘M4(?). 

Suresh Chandra Majumdar. of Jasodal, P. S, Kishoreganj, Mynicn- 
singh (E. Bengal). Old and important memebr «'» Yuganlar. 

Page 24 

Chauri Chauni, village and police station, 15 miles tt) the East 
of Gorakhpur (U.P.). On 4th February 1922 two thousand \oluntecrs and 
peasants were fired at by the police causing some casualties. In reta¬ 
liation people raided the police station killing all (20) but tw(j police. 
The police station was burnt down. 228 men were sent up for trial. 
172 of the accused were condemned to death in the lower court by 
H. E. Holme, the District Magistrate. In an appeal to the High Court 
38 were acquitted, 19 death sentcncc.s were confirmed, and all the 
remainder were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. The 
Executive Committee of Communist International and the Red Inter¬ 
national of Labour Unions (Profintern) Issued an appeal to all workers 
against the death sentences. (Inprecor III, No. 48, p. 378. March 1923). 

The Indian National Congress was terrified and thought that the 
agrarian discontent was developing into a revolution. Gandhi demanded 
that the non-cooperation movement should be immediately called off. 
On February 11 and 12 an extraordinary session of the Working Ctun- 
mittre was called at Bardoli (Gujarat). It adopted a resolution 
expressing indignation at the violence and called for the suspension of 
the civil disobedience movement throughout the country. Inter alia it 
condemned the 'popular atrocitks’ and tendered hs ‘sympathy to the 
families of the bereaved’ policemen. Popular militant actions of massea 
in Madras and Bombay were also condemned. Cbngress leaders like 
C R. Das, MotOaL Lajpat Rai condemned Gandhfs decision to wUh' 
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draw the civil disobedience movemenL Some of them went so far 
as it to call it an act of treachery on the part of Gandhi. This becomes 
all the more clear from the following confession of Gandhi recorded’ 
by poet Marindranath Chattopadhyaya in bis autobiography. *‘Gandhiji 
at the Belgaum Congress [1924] while seated in a tent, surrounded by 
leaders including Ali Brothers, remarked to the younger 'Shaukat, (sic) if 
I had not called off the Civil Disobedience Movement, for which people 
blame me, you and 1 would not have been sitting here today.’ X was 
there, I heard it. It was most revealing!’” (Life and Myself, vol. I. 
p 191, Bombay, 1948). 

Page 26 

Mylapore Singaravelu Chettiar, b..a.. b.l. Son of Venkatachela 
Chclliar, of Madras and a fisherman by caste. He was bom about 1875.. 
He was an advocate in the Madras High Court but gave up his prac¬ 
tice during the noii-coopcration movement. From 1922 onwards he took 
pjirr in labour movement and has been called a ‘notorious agitator’ in 
intelligence reports. He was attracted towards the Communist Party 
of India founded abroad. He was a member of the A.I.C.C. and at 
the Gaya session of the Indian National Congress he supported th^ 
programme addressed to this session from abroad. In the beginning 
Roy had a high opinion of Chettiar but later on he was convinced 
that he was ‘a person well meaning but stupid and humbug’ (Letter of 
September 1923). Like Dangc Chettiar was not an internationalist 
Communist. He refused Roy's invitation to attend a conference in 
Europe. He was arrested in March 1924 in connexion with the Kanpur 
Bt>lshevik Conspiracy Case. Owing to his illness the case was, how¬ 
ever, withdrawn against him and the warrant cancelled. Government 
took steps to withdraw the case against Chettiar, but Singaravelu could 
not wait; he tendered ‘unqualified apology’ to the police.” (M. Ahmad. 
Myself and the Communist Parly of India, p. 408). Chettiar presided 
at the Indian Communist Conference at Kanpur in December 1925, ex¬ 
pressed his desire to dissociate himself from the Comintern and foreign 
Communists generally. Chettiar died in 1945. 

Page 27 

India's problem and Its Solution, pp. 55, 1923. 

India in Tansiilon; with collaboration of Ahani Mukherji, Geneve, 
J. B. Target, 1922, pp. 241. This books was written by Roy in Moscow. 
Lenin went through the manuscript. The first chaptcr~Thc Rise of the 
Indian Bourgeoisie—is based entirely on materials coUected by Abani 
Mukherji. There are many errors in the data collected by Mukherjee. 
The authors borrowed the title from Agha Khan’s book of the same 
title published in 1919, A reprint of this book has been published from 
Bombay early this year. This also includes Whta do we want. 

Page 33 

Chittaranian Das (1870-1925). He, sympathised with and assisted 
nationalist revolutionaries and defended a large nundier of politicsd cases 
in Bengal the most notable being the Altpore Bomb Case (1909). At 
oine time a staunch follower of Gandhi and outstanding leader of the^ 
Non-Co-opmition movement in Bengal, but afterwards broke away frmiK 
them and formed the Swan4 Party. Took a leading part in labour orga*^ 
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nisation. M. N. Roy was in touch with Dus before he left India. !tc 
says that Das remained emotionally a revolutionary. Roy attracted 
by Das's words like "1 want Swaraj for the ninety-eight per wnt." ‘T 
do not want to substitute white bureaucracy by a brown bureaucracy." 
He regarded Das "as the incorporation of the spirit of revolt against 
the imposition of an essentially anti-revolutionary leadership upon an 
objectively revolutionary movement. Roy wrote to him a few months 
before the Gaya Congress that the Congiess must choose between 
reformism and revolution.” Roy’s messenger who carried his letter to 
Das found him sympathetic to the suggestion, 'fhe verbal reply, trans¬ 
mitted through the messenger remained Roy's secret. He writes that 
the reply “enabled me to have a deeper insight of the man and 1 was 
left with an impression none too encouraging. I had advised him tioi 
to get deeply involved in the No-Change versus Pro-Change contioversy. 
1 had approved of the plan of discarding the negative plan of boycott 
and of contesting the elections with the object of capturing the legisla¬ 
tures. The debacle of non-aioperution moscmcnl, and the retreat 
ordered from Bardoli had left the country completely disorganized. Some 
form of political activity was necessary, if complete disintegration was 
to be avoided. From that point of view, the plan to capture the legis¬ 
lative councils had its merit. But that alone could not take us very 
far, and if it did take us far, that would be entirely in the wrong 
direction of reformism. 1 warned C. R. Das of that danger, and sug 
gested a comprehensive plan of action in which the parliamentary 
programme was allotted a minor place. 

“The plan of action received u ticmendous publicity on the very 
eve of the Gaya Congress, thanks to a mischievous move on the part 
of the Reuter’s Agency. The object of the imperialist purveyor of news 
was to unearth the underground connection between Moscow and 
Calcutta residence of the President of the National C'ongress. The 
Anglo-Indian papers triumphantly declared that at last the source of 
Mr. Das’s subversive propaganda had been discovered. Hie source, of 
course, was Red Russia. It seems that the sudden assault succeeded in 
unnerving Dos. Kis presidential address at Gaya, though couched in a 
defiant spirit, was an anti-climax. The plan to capture the legislative 
councils with the purpose of ending or mending dyarchy the centra! 
place of programme he presented to the country. As a matter of fact, 
it was the whole of the alternative programme. Das found himself in 
a minority, and founded the Swaraj Party.... it swallowed up the 
whole Congress.” Gandhi himself gave the party and its orthodox pro¬ 
gramme his blessings. “But the success of the Pro-Changers was not so 
much due to any intrinsic merit of their programme, than to the utter 
bankruptcy of the Bardoli constructive programme by which the No 
Changers swore." The Swaraj Party had opened for the first time the 
perspective of complete independence, formulated India’s “National 
Demand” as Dominkm Status within the British Empire. “That was the 

inglorious end.The Ftfidpur speedi [of Das] is an unworthy epitaph 

for the intpetuous rebel o[ Indian politics." (M. N. Roy-—Men I Mei, 
Bombay, t%8). • 
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In bis Gaya address Das while fonnulating the broad principles 
he said : 

“Swaraj is indefinable, and it is not be confused with any particular 
^ysteIn of Government. Swaraj is the natural expression of the national 
mind and must necessarily cover the whole history of the nation." 

At Faridpur, he defined Swaraj as Dominion Status within the 
British Empire. Das favoured Dominion' Status because: (1) it brings 
material advantage: (2) it affords complete protection; and (3) it pro¬ 
vides all the elements of Swaraj. (Faridpur Speech). 

Page 36 

Nikolai Ivanovich Bukharin, 1888-1938, Russian Communist Leader 
and active Marxist propagandist. Joined the All-Russian Social Demo- 
crative Labour Party at the age of 18. In 1908, he was co-opted to the 
Moscow Bolshevik Committee. 

For his revolutionary activities, he was arrested in 1911 and deixirted 
to Onega but he fled to Germany. After staying in Cracow (Poland), 
Vienna, Switzerland and in the Scandinavian countries, he arrived, in 
1916, in New York under the false identity of Dolgolevsky. Here he 
edited a Russian Communist paper, Novyi Mir (New World) 
After the Russian revolution, Bukharin returned to Russia. The 
6th Congress of the RSDLP elected him as a member of the Central 
Committee in August, 1917 and he was the editor of Pravda from the 
end of that year. In March 1919. he was elected to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist International (Comintern) at its first Congress 
in March 1919. 

In 1924, he became a member of the Politburo of CPSU(B). Later, 
in Nov.. 1929, for factional activities was stripped of his Comin¬ 
tern and party appointments and expelled from the Politburo. 

However, he played a leading part in drafting the constitution 
of 1936. In 1937, he was arrested for anti-Party anti-State activities, put 
to trial and Anally shot dead on March 14, 1938. 

Page 39 

Rattan Singh, alias Santa Singh, alias Isher Singh, son of Nihal 
Singh of Raipur Doaba, P.S. Banga, District Jullunder, Punjab. He 
emigrated in 1914 to Fiji Islands and from there went to Vancouver. 
In 1920-22 he took active interest in the Ghadr Party and collected funds 
for it. Left the Yugantar Ashram of the Ghadr Party in San Francisco 
in 1922 and lived in New York. Went to the i^viet Union with 
Santokh Singh. He was prosecuted by the immigration authorities in 
the U.S.A. in July 1925. Returned to Europe and then came to India. 
He wrote A Brief History of the Hindustan Cadar Party, San Francisco, 
1929. It was submitted by him as the Party’s delegate to the AssemWy 
of the League Against Imperialism on 27th July, 1929 at Frankfurt on 
Main. 

Page 40 

M. Raskolnikov, a lieutenant in the Imperial Russian Navy beffore 
the revolution. After revolution commander of the Bahk Fleet. Left 
this post to become a member of the Revolutionary Military Coonefl 
Sovki of the Russian Republic. W^en plan of M. N. Roy’s going to 
Kabul as Soviet ’Ambassador was dropped and Borodin too could not 
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go, Raskolnikov went tiiere as Soviet Ambassador. As an old Bolshevik 
he participated in the Kronstadt uprising of the Navy, which sig¬ 
nalled the insurreaion in Petrograd. During the Civil War, he rose to the 
position of the Commander of the Volga Flotilla, which defeated the 
British in the Battle of the Black Sea. His wife too was ait equally 
heroic lady and fought by the side of her husband. Raskolnikov was 
Commander of the Baltic Fleet when he was called upon to take up 
a diplomatic post (Memoirs of M. N. Boy. pp. 41.‘^-17). In Kabul he 
helped the Communist cause to the best of his i>ppon unities. Lord 
Curzon, the British Home Secretary, dentanded the recall of Soviet 
representatives at Kabul and Tehran. The Soviet Government were 
willing to recall these or any other uflicers if their guilt were ‘V.stablishcd 
by both governments” as a result of joint examination, but thi.s 
proposal “pre-supposed full and unconditional reciprocity'’. Ilie liaid 
decision in this dispute was taken at a meeting of the British C'abtnel 
late on June 12, 192.L Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the Prime Minister dc.s- 
pite the opposition of Lt>rd Curzon. deckled to accept the last Riis.sian 
reply as satisfactorily terminating the dispute. Next day the British 
Foreign oflicc sent a Note to l.eunic! UorisoviUh Krassin, the oflicial repre* 
sentative of S.U. in London, which, after recapitulating the points 
settled, concluded thus : 

"His Majesty’s Government now understand that, in accordance with 
the normal arrangements governing the movements of members of the 
Russian diplomatic service, the transfer to another post of M. R:i.skol- 
nokov, against whom the main charges have been made, has alrcads 
been decided on. The obstacle which his continued presence in Kabui 
presents to friendly intercourse will thus be removed” (Cmd. IKSH), pp. 
12, 13, 14). The Soviets on their part, five days later, June IK. replied 
welcoming the last British Note and agreeing that “the corrcspondcncv 
may be considered at an end.” 

Later Raskolnikov worked in the Eastern Section of the ComiiiUin 
Raskolnikov wrote numerous .articles on the Eastern Que.stion with 
special reference to Afghanistan. He died in 19.38. 

Page 43 

Gaya Manifesto of C.I.—Roy wrote to Dangc on November 2, IW 
about the need of a programme for rousing the mas-ses for struggle. It 
was drafted by him and approved by C. f. It was published in the 
Advance Guard. The Indian police had information that a programme 
would be sent to India and they were able to intercept it. Reuter tele¬ 
graphed it to Indian papers from London on 20ih December. Many 
dailies published parts of it along with a few lines about Roy but 
Amrita Bazar Patrika published it almost in full on 22nd December. 
Page 47 

Sarkar, Mukandalai. Born 31st December 1885 in Nadia District 
Bengal. Had some connexion' with the nationalist revolutionary move¬ 
ment in Bengal but was never active in this sphere. He had corres¬ 
pondence with M. N. Roy and others. He was one of the founders of 
the Bengal Trade Union Federation (192.5) which became Bcng^ branch 
of the ATTUC. He later joined the Forward Bloc. Sarkar died on 
23id October 1955. * 
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Bhat, Dr. K. S„ of Karkul, South Canara (Mysore). Went to 
England in 1916-17. Member of the Workers* League of India, Indian 
Seamen’s Union, National Minority Movement etc. President of the 
Workers* Welfare League of India. Mixed with Sapurji Saklatvala and 
others of the CPGB. Delegate for WWLI to the Brussels Conference 
of League against Imperialism and Colonial Freedom and to the 
National Minority Movement Conference. 

Pickthall, Marmaduke, son of the Rev. Charles Pickthall, Rector of 
Chtllcsfcr, Suffolk, England. Educated at Harrow, an author and jour¬ 
nalist by profession. Became a convert to Islam in 1918 and was for 
some time under the pan-Islamic influence. He was appointed editor 
of the Bombay Chronicle in 1920 but resigned in 1924. He was inte¬ 
rested in the Khilafat movement. In November 1924 he was appointed 
lecturer of Islamic College, Hyderabad. He was sympathetic towards 
the Communists. l.eft for England in March 1927. He published an 
explanatory translation of the Kur'an under the title The Meaning^ of 
the Glorious Koran which has gone through over a dozen impressions. It 
was dedicated to the Nizam. 

Page 50 

Bhupati Majumdar, of Guptipara, Hooghly, belonged to Yugantar 
Party of Bengal revolutionaries. Imprisoned under Regulation III of 1818 
during the first world war and again in September 1923. Imprisoned 
again in 1930s and forties. Was Minister in the Congress Governments 
in West Bengal. Though had connexions with M. N. Roy, he never 
became a friend of the Communists. 

Biswas, Baidyanuth, of Nadia District (Bengal). Member of Bepin 
Bchari Ganguly’s Yugantar group. General Secretary, Bengal Trade 
Union Federation founded by Mukundalal Sarkar. Biswas was politi¬ 
cally a man of suspicious character. He was turned out of the Kanpur 
Conference of Communists. M. N. Roy corresponded with Biswas for 
which Muzaffar Ahmad took him to task. 

Page 53 

T. N. Roy, Dr., of Calcutta. Had connexions with Nalini Gupta 
and M. N. Roy. 

Page 55 

Habib Ahmad alitts Nasim, of Shahjahanpur (U.P.). Left India 
during the Hijrat movement in the spring of 1920. Joined training 
school at Tashkent and later received further training at University of 
Toilers of the East, Moscow. On his way back to India was arrested 
at Chitral. Tried in the Peshawar Conspiracy Case under Section 121-A, 
Indian Pena! Code, and sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment 
in May 192.3. Released in April 1924. After his release worked for 
some time for the Party at Delhi. 

Page 55 

Daily Herald, started and edited by George Lansbury. Daily since 
Mardi 1919. Financed by the British TUC general counefl and the 
Labour Patty since 1922. 

Ceorgii Vasil’evich Chkherin (1972-1935), the Soviet State leader and 
Diplomat. Starting his career as an employee of the Ardiivea Department 
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of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Chkhcrin started taxing active part in 
Tevolutionary activities and was therefore asked to emigrate to Germany. 
In Berlin, in 1905, he joined the local organization of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party. He also took, adivc part hi the 
activities of the French Socialist Party and in the International Youth 
Movement. At the time of the First World War, he was in 1 ondon, where 
he took part in the British Labour Movement. However, for these 
activities of his, he was arrested in 1917 and then banished from 
England. On returning to Russia in January 1918. he became a member 
of the Russian Communist Parly (Bolshevik) and was appointed Deputy 
Peoples’ Commissar of Foreign Affairs, R.S.I'..S.R. I nim 30th May 
1918, he was appointed Peoples’ Commissar of Foreign Affairs. RSF'SR. 
During his tenure as Commissar of Foreign Affairs, he was respon¬ 
sible for conducting negotiations with the border countries-Iran, Turkey 
and Afghanistan—and concluding the famous Soviet-Iranian. Sovict- 
Turkish and Stniet-Afghan agreements of 1921. He w.is also the leader 
of the Soviet delegation to the Lausanne Conference of 1922-1923 »»n 
Near East problems. 

Page 56 

Indian Independence Party was formed by Muhammad BarakuUiiiah 
in collaboration with the nationalist revolutionaries in 1922 in Berlin. 

Page 60 

Shamsuddin llassan, son of M. Imamdin Kashmiri, of !.ahorc City. 
Member of Lahore group of Communists. Maintained touch with pro¬ 
minent Communists and with M. N. Roy. Provincial Sc‘creiary. All 
India Trade Union Congress in Punjab. Organiser Punjab 1 abour 
Board. Took prominent part in the North-Western Railway strike in 
1925. Participated in the Indian Communist Conference held at Kanpur 
in December 1925, and was appointed its Provincial Secretary for 
Punjab. In October 1926. started the Khnwar. from l-ahore. 

Page 64 

Sharma. Ram Charan Lai, alias Ram Chund alias Har C'haran Lai 
alias Ghulam Saban, of Eiah (U.P.). An associate of well-known Bengal 
revolutionaries in the first decade of this century. Sentenced to six 
years’ rigorous imprisonment in connection with the Urdu journal Swaraj 
of Allahabad under Section 121-A. Indian Penal Code, in VW>. Released 
in 1918. In July 1920 he was prosecuted under Section 1^3 .a, Indian 
Penal Code, and a warrant was issued again.si him. Med to Pondi¬ 
cherry to avoid arrest. He thrice sued for pardon but was refused. He 
was one of the accused in the Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy Case, but 
was not tried, having fled to Pondicherry. Made contact with M. N. 
Roy who regarded this as most valuable. Roy sent .Scpas.si to contact 
Sharma in 1924. Sharma believed in individual terrorism and Roy 
tried to convince him throu^ his letters that thk was not the correct 
path. In Pondicherry he was convicted on September I. 1926. for 
having assaulted a constable of the British Indian Police and sentenced 
to pay a fine of 35 francs with 16 days’ imprisonment. The execution 
of the sentence being held in abeyance under the French lot de sursis 
Haw nf lenrievel. He is now dead. * 
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Page 65 

Mandayam Parthasarathi Tirumalal Acharya or Mandayam 
Prativadi Bayanlian Acharya. Originally of Mysore but family settled 
in Madras many years ago. Born about 1887, son of M.P. Narsimha 
Aiyar. From August to November, 1907, was registered printer and 
publisher of left nationalist Tamil paper India of Madras. When the 
press was removed to Pondicherry in July, 1908, on the arrest of the 
editor, Acharya signed papers as proprietor until he left for England 
in November 1908. In Lxtndon he was a resident member of the 

India House, and was intimate with V. D. Savarkar and V. V. S. 

Aiyar. In October, 1909, he went to Paris where he associated with 
leading nationalist revolutionaries. He visited Germany and Turkey 
during 1910-H and crossed ovei to America in 1912 but kept himself in 
touch with Indian revolutionaries in Europe. 

After living two years in New York he went on to Berkeley, 

California, where he associated with the Ghadr Party.' In 1915 he 

made his trip to Berlin. Worked with Virendranath Chattopadhyaya and 
others there. He visited Afghanistan with Abdur Rab. Went to 

Russia and met Lenin along with other Indians. He was one 

of the first seven members of the Communist Party of India founded 
at Tashkent on October 17, 1920. He was not on good terms with 
Roy who considered him to be an Anarcho-Syndicalist. He is said 
to have been employed in translation work for Communist propaganda 
in India. He returned to Berlin at the end of 1922 with his Russian 
wife, tic called himself a member of the Fourth International. He 

worked in the League Against Imperialism. Much later he returned 

to India and settled down at Bombay, where he died in 1967. 

Page 66 

Satya Ucv Swami, aliai Sat Dev aliux Sukh Lai, of Ludhiana, 
Punjab. Born in mid-1880s he went to America in 1905. On his way 
back to India in 1911 went to Paris and met Indian revolutionaries there. 
In 1921 was convicted under Section 188, Indian Penal Code, and fined 
in conneclion with the Bcgar {anti-forced labour) agitation in the Kumaurv 
District (li.P.). In May 1923 he left for Europe for eye-treatment and 
again in 1927 for the same purpose. Later he visited Germany in 1934, 
19^9, 19.56. He is said to have met M. N. Roy and other Indian 
revolution,arics in Germany but had nothing to do with the Communist 
movement in India. He wrote several books in Hindi including an 
account of his fifth visit to Germany in 19.56. He is no longer alive. 
Page 68 

Jibanlal Chatterji, told me that he could not join Anusbflan Samity 
of Dacca due to its hostile attitude towards the Muslims. Later joined 
Yugantar. Detained under Regulation III of 1818 in 1917, but was 
released in 1919 under the Royal amnesty. In 1922 worked for a few 
months with Muzaffar Ahmad. Corresponded with M. N. Roy. 
Arrested under Regulation III of 1818 in September 1923. After releaw 
of M. N. Roy in 1936 he joined him. Later founded Democratic 
Vanguard which is now named Workers Party of India. C3iaUerji dkd 
m December 1. 1970. 

Rahmat Ali ZsKaria afias Ibrahim Yahya atm Oour l.a£k, of Gujtaa- 
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wala. Panjab. one of the fugitive students who went to^ Kabul. A 
Lieutenant-Colonel m Army of God also Minister for Communk*ati<»n in 
the Provisional Government of India formed at Kabul Wertt lo S^w'iet 
Union in 19^19. participated in and addressed the III Congress of the 
Turkestan Communist Party in 19|9. He attended many Communist 
Conferences in the Soviet Union in 1922-2.1 and worked with Roy in the 
Eastern Section of Comintern, He was also a writer His article 
Krestitiiiskot dvizht'nic v Indii i mduskoc krcstiunslvo (The Pca.sant mocc 
ment in India and the Indian pc.asantry) was published in the Krt'srUtmkit 
Intermitinna]. No 2. May 1924. pp. .'iS-TO. His doctoral dissertation ft»r 
the Sorbonne University, was published under the title Contribution 
ii I’etnde dti conflict hinJoii-niinulnitin (Paris |9‘t't>, 

Page 68 

.Shaukat Ali. senior of the Ali Brothcis' of Rampur (U P.) He 
was a Sub-Deputy Agent in the Opium Department and retired about 
1912, and took leadinr part in Muhammad Ali’s pan-fslarnie propaganda 
through press and platform He w.tis appointed one ol the secretaries 
of the Anjiiinaihi-Khnddani-i-K(hdni (Society of Servants of the Kaaba, 
the shrine at Mecca') formed at I ucknow in May. 191’. After the 
passing of the Defence of India Act in March. 191 s. he was imerned 
along with his brother at Chhindwara (M.P.) 

Page 70 

Bombay Chronicle— A daily founded by PhiroJteshah Mehta in 1911 
with Benjamin Guy Horniman as editor. 

Page 71 

Keshav Nilkanl Jogickar, early friend and colleague of .S A. Oungc. 
Member A.I.C.C.. .Secretary B.P.C.C., Member of the “Indian Commu¬ 
nist Elcfcnce Committee" which organised defence and collected funds 
for an appeal in the Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy Case. Edited 
’Sociali\t' for six months after Dange’s conviction. An accused in the 
Meerut Case. In later life quarrelled with Dangc and joined the 
Forward Bloc. Ijiter he was in the Right C.P.i. and was a trusted man 
of Dangc. He died on 20 November 1970. 

Page 73 

Labour Monthly, famous journal edited by the British Communist 
Rajani Palme Dull since 1921. 

Page 76 

Servant, a daily edited by Sbyam Sundar C'hakravariy (1869-1929), 

The Servant Publishing Co. ltd. began i(s publication in 1920, 

Page 83 

Narayan Subarao Hardikar. Dr., of Hubii. district Dharwar Promi¬ 
nent agitator during the Swadeshi movement. Left for America for 
studie.s in 1913, and returned m 1921. in America was a member of 
the Hindustan Association of America and the Indian Htnnc Rule 
Ijcague. Involved in the Indo-Gcrman scheme to send arms to India 
Since his return to India he took a close interest in the Non-co- 
operation movement. Responsible for starting the “Hindustani Seva 
Dal," under the Indian National Congress. Associated with many 
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nationalist refolutionaries. Later turned to communalist politii^. Founde 
of the semi-fascist Rastriya Svayamsevak Sangh (R.S.S.)< 

Page 86 

Ajoy Banerji—an ofTicial of the international Oriental Seafarers 
Union. He hailed from Bhagalpur (Bihar). He is alive and lives a' 
Cambridge (U.K.). 

Page 88 

Dip Narain Singh, Bar-at-Law, of Bhagalpur (Bihar), presided ovei 
a session of Bengal Provincial Political Conference before 1912 at Ber 
hamporc (Bengal). Prominent Congress leader of his time participated 
in the Home Rule Agitation with Gandhi and Mrs. Naidu. Joined non- 
co-operation movement in its early stages. Death condoled at Lucknow 
ses.sion of INC (1936). 

Page 90 

Mit Singh, of Pandori village, Ludhiana District, Punjab. Sent by 
Ghadr Party of America to India with money for Akali Sikhs. Took 
part in the Akali Movement, was appointed Jathedar at Muktesar and 
was arrested, and .sent up for trial in ihc Akali Conspiracy Case at 
Lahore, and was later released. 

Page 93 

Formation of Communist Party of India took place on 17 October 
1920 with the following members : (1) M. N. Roy, (2) Evelina Trent 
Roy, (3) Abani Mukherjee, (4) Rosa Fitingof, (5) Mohammad Ali 
(Ahmad Hasan), (6) Mohammad ShalK) Siddiqui and (7) M. Prativadi 
Bayankar Acharya. (For details see M. Ahmad—My,sc// and the Com¬ 
munist Party of India, 1920-29, 4.S-70, Calcutta, 1970 and M. N Roy's 
Memoirs, pp. 464-67, Bombay, 1964). 

Also see Foreign Communists in Turkestan (in Russian) by I. .S. 
Sologiubov. Tashkent, 1%1. 

Page 99 

Sen, Indu Bhusan. of Rupganj, Dacca. A Bar-at-Law and left 
nationalist agitator. He corresponded with M, N. Roy and Evelyn Roy. 
He is no longer alive. 

Page 161 

Tom Bell (1882-1940)—Scsitch foundry worker. Founder member 
'of the Communist Party of Great Britain, member of its Central Com¬ 
mittee and Political Bureau. Delegate to the HI, VI and Vlt Congress 
of Cx>mmunist International. Chairman of Society of Friends of the 
Soviet Union and Britain (1930-31). 

Page 102 

Chakravarly, Gopendra Krishna of Liiuhajang, Dacca. Member, 
Anushilan Samity, detained in 1917 under Regulation Ill of 1818. 
Released in 1922. Recruited by Nalioi Gupta on his second visit to India 
for training in Moscow. Reached Moscow secretly in 1924 but could 
not be admiued to the University of the Toilers of the East. Returned 
to India in carlv 19.15. He was one of the accused in the Meerut 
Case. In 1957 he met his Russian brother-in-law in Calcutta Uuough 
my help and is serving in the Moscow Radio as a Bengali announcer 
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for the last few years. He is now circulating cock and bull stories 
about his nine-months' stay in the Soviet Union. {Vouih Hcvuw, 1969). 

Page 104 

Senf, Paul, a Communist of Hamburg, who went to Munseillcs in 
March 1924 and lived with Sabiani, a Communist Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner. He was a writer and contributed to Communist periodicals. He 
published The Vaii^'uard in Marseilles for M. N. Roy, 

Page 105 

Hugo Espinoza uUm Rogers alias Roschkis alms Abdul Rashid said 
to be a German-Russian .lew who clauned to be a native of Libau, 
l.atvia. Prior to his arrival in India he was in Ameiua. Japati and 
China. Said to have been concerned with Rash Bchari Bose in a plot 
to smuggle arms into India. Arrived in Calcutta on 2Sth September 1924 
and was arrested on the 8th November. Was detained in jail for years 
under the Bengal Ordinance of 1924. 

Page 105 

Kesho Ram Sabarw'al alias Kesho l>as alias Kaura, son of Tara 
Chand Khalri. of Andarshahr, Peshawar City, North-West f'ronlier Pro¬ 
vince (West Pakistan). He was bound over for giiod behaviour for three 
years on account of his connexion with the revolutimiary movement in 
Punjab during the first world war. Left India in 1915 and .settled in 
Japan where he became secretary li> Rash Behai i Bose. He wa.s cogni¬ 
sant of the Indo-German conspiracy in the Par East, lie was indicled 
in the San Francisco Conspiracy Case, but went into hiding t«> evade 
extradition He was rcfu.sed passport by the British authiTitics in India 
to return tti this country. 

Page 106 

Sharma, Krishna Gopal, of Jhansi (U.P.). Worked as an Ar>'a 
Samaj preacher and was the cause of Ilindu-Mahomedan trouble in I9|5. 
Later he became a non-cooperator. lie was in close touch with Ajodhya 
Prasad of Jhansi and Ram Charan Lai Sharma. He wa.s .sentenced to 
three years’ rigorous imprisonment in August 192^, under Section 20 of 
the Arms Act. 

Page 108 

Vasudev Ilari Joshi of District Colaba Maharashtra lie wa$ 
sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment in the MuKhipelha .Salya- 
graha Campaign in 1923. During the Kanpur Case and later after 
Dange’s release Joshi acted as hi-s private secretary. During the Meerut 
Case be tried to go to Moscow to contact Communist International, but 
was arrested in Bombay. I.iiter there was a quarrel between thcni and 
their relation ended. Joshi is no longer alive. 

Page 109 

Besant, Annie W'ood (1847-19.33) --Engli.sh thcosophi.st and s<H:ial 
reformer. Advocated free thought and reformist socialism. In 1889 
became a disciple of Mme Blavutsky. Settled in India and worked in 
fbc Indian National Congress. During the first world war started the 
Indian Homo Rule along with Bal Gangadhar Tilak. Presided over the 
1917 session of Indian National Congress. President of the Thcosophical 
Society, after 1907. wrote much on her new found religion and on India. 
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In 1926-27 she introduced her prot6g6, Jiddu Krishnamurti^ 
in England and America as the new Messiah. She never supported the 
cause of nationalist revolutionaries or the communists but rather stood 
for the suppression of the latter. 

Page 123 

Yakov Mikhailovich Svcrdlov (Party nickname : Andrei), (1885- 
1919). One of the distinguished organizers and builders of the Communist 
Party and SovicJ|^State. From 1917, he was the Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Bolshevik Party. From November 1917, he was also 
the President of the All-Union Central Executive Committee. Many places 
in U.S.S.R. arc named after him. 

Page 124 

“Krasmtya Gazeia” —A paper (in Russian) published in Leningrad 
(Petrograd) from 1918 to 1939. Its first editor was Commissar V. Volo¬ 
darsky. From Feb., 1918 to April, 1919, an evening edition of the paper 
was also being regularly published. Again, from 26th September, 1922 
to 1.5th May, 1936, two editions—a day edition and an evening edition— 
were being brought out. From 1936 onwards, only one evening edition 
was published. 

Page 128 

Zafur Hasan, son of Hafiz A/irq-ud-din. of Arain. Kama! (Haryana. 
India). He was one of the students who fled across the border in 
Was a Lieutenant-Colonel in Obcidullah’s ‘Army of God’. Issued a 
number of anti-British leaflets during the Afghan War of 1919, Went 
to Moscow after expulsion from Kabul in 1922 and attended the fifth 
Congress of Comintern. Returned to Kabul later on and helped Roy 
in his correspondence with Ghulam Hussain of Lahore. In April 1925 
he and Obcidullah issued their Programme of Mahab[h]arat Sarvarajia 
Parl\-. When living in Constantinople (now Istanbul) helped Teja onigh 
Sutantar and contributed articles to the leftist journals in India. 

Page 130 

Is it Sergei Dimilric\ich Mstislavsky (1867-1943), the well-known 
Russian Soviet writer. 

A participant in the revolutionary movement, his writings of the 
20's show a great influcnc'c of the ideol«gy of the petty bourgeoisie. 

Some of his famous novels arc : 

(1) Roof of the World (1925). 

(2) In Blood (1928). ' 

(3) On the Eve; 1917 (1940). 

Page ISl 

Klara (Clara) Zetkin (1857-1933)—German socialist, feminist, and 
finally Communist. Educated at the Leipzig Teachers' College for 
Women, she became a socialist under tho influence of a Russian revo¬ 
lutionary. Osip Zetkin (1848-89), whom she married. 

Having joined the Social Democratic Party of Germany in 1881, 
she took part in the Paris Convention of 1889 which founded the second 
International. 

In 1892. she started editing the Si>cialist Women's newspaper- 
Cleichheit from Stutfgait. ' 
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Joined the newly formed Communist Party of Germany in 1919 
and became a member of the Reichstag from 1^20. In 1921. she wa; 
elected to the presidium of the Executive Committee of the Thirt 
International. 

From 1924, she started living in Moscow. She was a great admirei 
of Lenin and of the Soviet Union and als»> wrote her reminisceoexs ol 
1-enin. 

Page 151 

Maksim Maksimovich Litvinov (1876-1951) ■ one t»f the senionnost 
members of the Communist Party of Soviet Union, Diplomat. 
‘Joined Russian Social Democratic labour Party in 1898, f-or his 
revolutionary activities, he was arrested in 1901. Hovvcvci. he escaped 
from the jail and emigrated abroad w'heie he lived upto 1918. lie was 
actively associated with the propagation of Lenin’s paper hkrti, and he 
also collaborated in the publication of the lirst legal Bolshevik paper 
"Novaya Zhizn” [New Life]. In 1907, he was the membcr-.Secrclary <»f 
the Russian delegation to the International Socialist C’ongress at Stuttgart. 
In 1918, he was appointed as a Member of the Board of Peoples' C'om- 
missarial of Foreign Affairs. In 1919, he was sent to Stockholm with 
peace proposals to all the countries then lighting aguiiiM RSISR. In 
1921, he was appointed Deputy People's ('ornmissar of I'oreign Affairs. 
In 1922, he led the Soviet delegation to the Hague Conference. In 
December of the same year, he presided over the Moscow Conference 
on Disarmament, which was attended by RSFSR, Poland, Laivia, I ithua- 
nia, Estonia and Finland. In 1927-30, he was the leader of the Soviet 
delegation to the Disarmament Conference in Geneva I'rom 1930 to 
1939, he was the Pcople.s’ Commissar of Foreign Affairs. In 

1941, he wa.s appointed Ambassador to U.S.A., with the rank of 
Dy. Peoples’ Commissar of foreign Affairs. He remained on this post 
for about two years (1941-1943). 

In October 1942, he was also concurrently accredited to Cuba. On 
his return from U.S.A. Litvinov worked as the r>:puty Peoples* Com¬ 
missar of foreign affairs from 1943-46. In October 1943, he took part 
in the C'onfercncc, held at Moscow, of the foreign ministers of U.S.S,R., 
U.S.A. and England. 

At the 17th Congress of the parly (1934), he was elected member 
of the Central Committee of all-Union Communist Party (Bolshevik). 

He was also a Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of U.S.S.R. Honoured 

with the Order of Lenin and Order of Red Labour Banner. 

Page 154 

Tarak Nath Das, (1884-1950) son of Kalimohan Das. Member of 

the AnushUan Samily from 1903, took a leading part in the formation 

of tli'i Dacca Anushilan Samily. Wtirked in South India under the 
pseudonym of Tarak Brahmachari, political guru of Cbidambram PilJai. 
Left India in 1906. Went to San Francisco via Japan and entered the 
University of California, at Berkeley, as a student. He was in the 
employ of U.S. Immigration office at Vancouver as an interpreter. Left 
this job and went to Seattle. In July 1908 brought out Free Hindustkan 
from there. In Septerber 1908 entered the Norwich University, North- 
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Vermont to receive military training. Left it at the end of the 
winter term of 1908-1909. Free Hindusthan continued publication from 
New York and it came to an end in 1910. Close friend of Har DayaTr 
J^arnam Singh, Bhag Singh Canadian, Shailendranath Ghosh, Surendra- 
nath Kar, and all the leaders of the Ghadr and Indian revolutionary 
party in America. Became secretary to the Hindustan Association of 
Chicago in 1914. Arrested in connection with the attempt to smuggle 
arms and ammunition into Canada for conveyance to India by the 
passengers of the ‘Komaf(ata Marit'. Shortly afterwards went to Ger¬ 
many and was sent ^ the Suez Canal region for propaganda work. 
Returned to America via China and Japan, where he did anti-British 
propaganda work. Convicted in the San Francisco Conspiracy 
case and sent to jail in 1918. Said to have become sym¬ 
pathetic towards communism after his release from jail. Prominent 
member of the well-known society in America called “Friends of the 
Freedom of India'’, and regularly published anti-British pamphlets under 
the heading “India News Service”. In 1921 was said to be the orga¬ 
niser of a plot to convey revolutionary Indians to and from America 
and to send arms to India via Singapore. Later his activities confined 
mainly to the publication of anti-British articles in the Indian and Foreign 
Press. In later life he turned pro-American and anti-Soviet. Besides 
editing Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s India in America (1949), he wrote 
(a) India’s Position in World Politics (1922): (b) India in World Politics 
(1924); (c) Sovereign Rights of Indian Princes (1924); (d) British Expan¬ 
sion in Tibet (1927); (c) Rabindranath Tagore', his religious, social and 
political ideals (193,2); (Q Indien in der Welt politik (1932); (g) Foreign 
Policy in the Far East (1936). 

Page 170 

Vatslav Vatslavovich Vorovsky (1871-1923), a leader of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Soviet Union, Soviet Diplomat, and Literary Critic An 
active revolutionary, he was connected with the establishment of Lenin’s 
paper Iskru. He was also the joint editor, with Lenin of papers like 
“Ypered", "Proktarii”, etc. From 1917 \o 1919, he was the Ambassador of 
R.S.F.S.R. to Scandinavian countries. From 1919-1920, he worked in 
the Peoples’ Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. From 1921-1923, he was 
Ambassador to Italy. He was also a member of the Russian delegation 
to Lausanne’s conferences. However, on 10th May, 1923, he was killed 
in Lausanne by a whiteguard agent of British imperialism. 

Page 211 

Fedor Aronovich Rotshtein (Rothstcin) (1871-1953), Academiciait, 
historian and a Communist leader. Joining the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in 1901, he took active interest in revolutionary activities, 
for which he had to emigrate to England. In England, he participated in 
the establishment of the Communist Party of Great Britain (1920). On 
his return to Russia in 1920, he was appointed as Ambassador 
to Iran (1921-1922). He was also elected as a Member of the Socialist 
Academy of Social Sciences and as a Member of the Presidium of the 
Communist Academy. Fpr some time, hr was also the Director of 
the Institute of International Economic and Political Studies. An 
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erudite scholar, Rothstein, in 1939, was elected as a Member of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. He was also one of the seniunnost 
members of the Editorial Board of the BoVshaya Soveiskaya Entsikh- 
pediya (the Big Soviet Encyclopaedia). He has, to his credit, a number 
of books, which include : 

(1) Essays on the History of Labour Movement in England (192.1). 

(2) Two Prussian Wars (1945). 

Both these books are, of course, in Russian. 

Page 215 

Nikolai Alekseevich Voznesensky (1903-1950), eui outstanding party 
and Soviet State leader. Joined the Communist Party in 1919 In 1921. 
he was sent to the Communist University fi»r training. After completing 
his education and training there, he worked for the party in Donbass 
up to 1928. From 1928, he joined the Institute of Economic of red 
professorship (?). Later, he joined the Commission of Soviet Control. 
In 1935, he shifted over to Leningrad where he worked as the Chairman 
of the Town Planning Committee and Dy'. Chairman of Leningrad Town 
Council. From 1938, he was the President of CJosplan, ll.S.S.R. he held 
the position right up to his death. Was twice awarded the Order of I.cnin 
Page 230 

Satyabhakta — born in mid-nineties of the last century. He 
hailed from Bharatpur (Rajasthan). His real name is Chakan Lai. Took 
part in the non-cooperation movement, carried on business of photograph 
of Congress leaders at Allahabad and lived for sometime in (Jandhi’s 
Sabarmati Ashram (Ahmcdabad). He edited Pranvir, a Hindi journal 
from Nagpur. Corresponded with S. A. Dange after the publication 
of his Socialist. He issued some socialist pamphlets from Nagpur and 
later from his ‘Bookshop’, Patkapur, (Kanpur). His name was included 
in the list of the accused in the Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy case but 
name struck off. He .'mnounced the formation of his self-styled Indian 
Communist Party .it Kanpur in September 1924. In 1925 he Issued his 
•The Future Programme of Indian Communist Party’ and ‘The First 
Indian Communist Conference’. Communists rejected his views and he 
left the Conference when it met. After a few days he tried his hand 
to start a National Communist Party which had nothing to do with com¬ 
munism as such. ‘National Communism; Beware of False Friends’, in 
The Mas.ses of India (Paris), vol. 2, No. 9, September, 1926 by M. N. 
Roy was written against Satyabhakta. Satyabhakta now lives at Mathura 
(U.P.). 

Page 230 

Gauhar Rahman alias Havildar Gauhar Rahman alias G. R. Dar- 
weshi, of village Darwesfa, District Hazara (N.W.F.P.). Left India during 
the Hijrat movement in the spring of 1920. Got training in Tashkent. 
Later went to Moscow for further training. Left Moscow in 1922 for 
Bokhara. Found his way via Gulbar, Jalalabad and Sarkani to Jamrud 
(N.W.F.P.). Surrendered and was arrested at Peshawar. Tried in the 
Moscow Conspiracy Case (i.e., the First Peshawar Conspiracy Case) and 
sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment under Sec. 121-A, IPC 
on May 18, 1923. He edited Mehnatkash, a Ufdu«weekly from Lahore. 
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All the efforts of the Brit^ Intelligence service could not identify Afzai. 
Now it has been revealed by Com. Muzaffar Ahmad (Myself and the 
Communist Party of India, p. 190) that Afzai is no other than Gauhar 
Rahman himself. 

Page 234 

Santokh Singh alias Nihal Singh tdias Bham Singh, of village 
Dadher Singh, Police Station Beas, District Amritsar (Punjab) went to 
England in 1912 and thence to New York and Stockholm. Was Secretary 
of the Khasla Diwan and Assistant Secretary of the Ghadr Party. He 
was prominent among the Ghadrites in Thailand during the first world 
war. Returned to U.S.A. and was tried and convicted in the San 
Francisco Conspiracy Case. Visited Soviet Union and attended the 
Fourth Congress of the Communist International. In 1923 was arrested 
in Independent Territory of North-West Frontier Province and was 
eventually released on security to be of good behaviour. Attended the Kan¬ 
pur Session of India National Congress in 1925. Edited KiriL Died in 1927. 
Page 2S1 

Masood Ali Shah, of an Afghan family which helped the Britishers 
during the first Afghan war, Bcumont of British Intelligence Service, 
family expelled from that country and granted jaiffir at Sardhana, dis¬ 
trict Meerut, U.P. (India). He joined the Hijraf movement in 1920. At 
Tashkent he was made a candidate member of the newly-formed C.P.I. 
on December 15, 1920. He visited Moscow. Though some muhajirs 
suspected him to be a British spy. he was a pet of M. N. Roy and 
Evelyn Roy. He returned to India via Iran with Shaukat Usmani in 
late 1921. Returned to Moscow in 1922 by way of Iran. Attended 
4th Congress of C. U as an observer (Novcmber-December 1922). Re¬ 
turned t(f India and again visited Soviet Union in the company of his 
bosom friend Shaukat in late, 1928. He was liquidated there. (M. 
Ahmad—Myse// and the Communist Party of India, pp. 297-98, 445- 
466, 450-51). 

Page 255 

Is it E. Ya. Fainberg, the Soviet historian and orientalist, who 
studied the problems of the mutual relations of U.S.S.R. with the 
neighbouring countries of the East. One of the v^cll-known works 
of Fainberg is the Russian-Japanese Relations in 1697-1875 (in Russian). 

Page 334 

*‘Krasnaya Zvezda" —a daily paper (in Russian) of military and 
socio-political interest. Central organ of the Ministry of Defence, 
U.S.S.R. Published in Moscow from 1st January 1924. 
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Obeidullah, Sindhi alias Buta Singh, son of Ram Sin^, Chianwali 
vinage, Sialkot District (Punjab). Embraced Islam, readied Sindh, 
educated in Deobanfi Sdiool, vAutn be became a teadier but his for 
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rising influence and differences with the staff was compelled to leave 
in 1913. Tried to contact Bengal revolutionaries (Sanyn]—Baiuii Jivan), 
Went to Kabul in 1915 and became most active of the “Silk Letter” 
conspirators. Originator of “Army of God” scheme. During Britain’s 
Afghan War in 1919 issued mfcny leaflets in support of Afghan indepen¬ 
dence against British imperialism over his signature as Prime Minister 
of the Provisional Government of India. Attempted to send arms to 
India. Collaborated with Raskolnikov, Soviet Ambassador to Afghanistan. 
Reached Moscow December 1922. Had close contact with the Wahabis 
of Chamarkand. Published conjointly with Zafar Hasan a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Programme of the Mahabharat Swarai>a Parlv.” Visited Hcdjar 
in connexion with rev<dui ionary work. Reached Kabul Ovtober 15. 1915, 
kept in jail but released after the arrival of the Gcrnian-Turkish Mis¬ 
sion. One of the organisers of the Provisional (jovernment i>(' India 
at Kabul. Organised Kabul branch of the Indian National ( ongress. 
Expelled from Kabul i»i 1922, lived in Moscow for 7 months. Reached 
Turkey and lived there for 3 years. Lived in Mecca. Allowed io return 
to India November 1, 1937 through the efforts of Allah Bus, Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Sindh and the INC. After his return to India in 19.39 started 
the Ganga, Jamuna, Sindh Parly. Died August 21. 1944. 

Page fS 

The Independent started in first quarter of 1919 from IK Kutchcry 
Road, Allahabad. Owned by' Motilal Nehru. Supported Home Rule for 
India. Congress-League Reform Resolutions adopted by the Special 
session in Bombay. 

Page 16 

Vartniun, Hindi journal published from Kanpur. Editor Rama- 
sbankar Avaslhi. He wrote life of Lenin and another book in Hindi. 
Avasthi died July 13, 1959. 

Page 17 

Gandhi vs. Lenin. By S. A. Dange, published by the Liberty lite¬ 
rature Company, Bombay, 1921. 

“My own foreword” written by the author is dated April 1921. So 
it may have been published in the same month or in May. 

The following review appeared in The Bombay Chronicle iin Mon¬ 
day, June 13, 1921. It was written by Khushal Talaksi .S'huh of the 
Bombay University : 

Mr. Dange’s excellent little volume of com[:»ct thought is marred 
by the slight defect of a somewhat acrimonious win running through 
the “Foreword” by the author himself. We hasten to add that the 
Foreword, because it is acrimonious, is none the* less accurate. The 
picture of the hack-writer's woes is harrowing indeed and that of the 
great “Leader” writing the preface is disgraceful in proportion. But, 
perhaps, it would have been more in consonance with the great, thought- 
provoking theme which he has undertaken, if be had in this work at 
least, omitted any reference to this human weakness. , 

The book opens with a well-thought out genesis of the present-day 
society and its dcuninant feature, the Clara War. The inevitable con- 
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distribution of wealth,—is quite truly regarded by the author as ex¬ 
plaining the present cleavage between the classes and the masses. And 
those of us who can see at the bottom of the mischief wUl realise, with 
Mr. Dange, that the hostility between the “Haves” and the “Have-Noto” 
is likely to be more embittered, more cruel than any blood feud of 
which history can tell us. He has selected for analytical study two of 
the foremost fighters against this evil of the age. The comparison be¬ 
tween Gandhi and Lenin is on the surface not quite obvious; for while 
the one is eclipsing even the “Gentle Jesus” in his meekness, humility, 
charity and sclf-sacrihce, the other seems to have identified himself with 
the militant proletariat. Gandhi suggests more easily Buddha imder the 
Upas tree. Lenin calls up the picture of a warrior, armed in panoply, 
scaling the walls of a mighty citadel and waving from its topmost turrets 
the blood-red banner of victorious proletariat. Mr. Dange’s analysis is 
summarised on page 37 of the book which lays out in tabular form 
Gandhi's and Lenin’s conception of the origin of our social sore, the 
remedie.s suggested by each and the steps by which each would realise 
the ultimate aim. While according to this analysis, Gandhi considers 
modern civilisation, especially modern industrialisation and the consequent 
vices of humanity as the origin of all our social evils, Lenin would 
rather ascribe it to the seizure of the means of production by the capi« 
talists, the inequality of wealth and the consequent impoverishment of 
the proletariat who form the majority of humanity. To Gandhi, there¬ 
fore. the only acceptable remedy seems to lie in a wholesale destruction 
of modern industrialism,—^thc entire negation of the spirit of modern 
civilisation and modern mechanism, Lenin believes the cure to lie in 
making the modern spirit to work for the common good of humanity 
as distinguished from the present day exclusive benefit of the capitalist 
class and its willing tools. Lenin says : “Seize the means of production, 
and keep the surplus value for the benefit of the community at large.” 
Gandhi would even destroy the surplus value as he finds the search 
for this unnecessary excess to be at the. root of all avarice, meanness 
and class or race wars which follow in consequence." 

We need not traa: this analysis further in the limited space of a 
cursory review. The book is at once a study and a challenge. The 
study is impartial and syn\pathetic, but it is none the less clear which 
way the author’s sympathies lie. Agreeing with him in the main in 
the analysis of the social evil, and accepting his thesis that the Mahatma 
is out to fight this evil under the thin pretence of a limited inunediate 
goal, and that Non-Cooperation has a deeper economic, as it is claimed 
to have a deeper spiritual significance than what appears to its detrac¬ 
tors or even to those wh^ make of it a temporary political expedient 
—we cannot yet see eye to eye with the author in the practical possi¬ 
bility of the movement and its author. If the triumphs won by human 
intelligence over the brute forces of nature are to be {vized—and we 
cannot ulentify all medianical discoveries or inventions with the sordid 
commercial aspect of the same, though indeed that aspect is held too 
painfully prominent before our eyes to be forgotten even for a moment 
—^we do not see anj wisdom, any possibility of the ultimate good to 
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mankind by the absolute suppression of all surplus-value through inter¬ 
vention of mechanical labour. The diarkha may have a political value, 
but economically it must necessarily stand at a discount as compaa'd 
to the power driven machinery. And our preference for the latter is 
not because it enables the rich capitalists to enslave and grind down the 
proletariat, there can be no difference on this central question between 
Mr. Gandhi and his critics. It is rather because mechanical power 
enables humanity to obtain the same result in a shorter space of time 
with a smaller cost of effort than would be the case under hand labour. 
The ideal of self-sufltciency may be pt>elic; it is certainly not progres¬ 
sive. If it were accepted in totality the more material cares of hunran 
existence will prevent our race from developing those finer graec.s of 
life, from cultivating those rarer, nobler arts and sciences on which a{t)nc 
the ultimate salvation of the race must rest. This docs not mean that 
the theory of the “leisured class” affords the only guarantee for the 
continuance and expansion of modern civilisation, nor docs it necessarily 
involve an unqualified acceptance of the mechanical side of that civili¬ 
sation. But we think the sum total of human achievement is yet in¬ 
finitesimal to what it must be before the human race can be enfranchised 
from the domination of unknown forces of nature. If, now, the ideal 
of self-sufficiency is so far resuscitated as to demand of each man and 
woman and child the negation of all that makc.s modern life mure com¬ 
fortable if not happier, owing to the consuming demands of working 
to meet the individual’s needs, there will be no progress in our race 
against nature, under which term wc include all those forces which do 
not yet admit of human sovereignty. The removal of material inequali¬ 
ties. as Lenin would have it, is the first condition for the greater deve¬ 
lopment of a larger number of souls. The end must therefore be 
identical for every social reformer who is at once genuine and radical. 
But the means, here contrasted leave one with an honest doubt whether 
the great saint of modern India is not making the common mistake of 
confounding an accident with an essential property of common evil. 
British dominion in India is an accident of our history. Capital drain is 
also an accident. But accidents even where they are invariable con¬ 
comitants are not necessarily consequential as cause and effect. What 
is required is removal of the capitalist and of racial dmnination.—K.T.S. 

Page 20 

Shaukat Usmani, of Bikaner (Rajasthan). His real name is Maula 
Bux. Left India in during 1920 in connexion with the Hijrat move¬ 
ment, member emigrant section CPI in Moscow 1921, Returned to India 
in September, 1922 with the British Intelligence agent Masood Ali Shah. 
Met Muzaffar Ahmad at Calcutta on February 8, 1923. Arrested in 
Ranpur May 9, 1923. Sentenced to four years’ rigorous imprisonment 
in the Kanpur Case on May 20, 1924, and was released on August 26. 
1927. Left for Russia along with the British spy Masood Ali Shah iit 
1928 and readied Moscow just on the eve of the sixth Congress of 
Comintern. Elected delegate and member of the Presidium on forged 
credentials. Returned to India in December 1928 before his forgery 
could be detected. Surrendered to Muzaffar Ahmad in Calcutta in the 
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same year and confessed his guilt. Prosecuted in Meerut Conspiracy 
Cax. Expelled from the CPI in 1932. M. Ahmad— Myself etc. (443* 
48, 449, 452-53 etc. He continued to hobnob with many parties and 
doubtful persons. Except enjoying romantic and adventurous foreign 
trips with the British spy he did little for the Communist cause, 
He is the author of the following books ; (1) Peshawar to Moscow : 
4.eaves from an Indian Muhajirecn’s diary, etc. 1927; (2) Four Travellerst 
1950; (3) / met Stalin. 1953 eto. 

Page 36 

Kabakchiev, Chirsto (1878-1940). Bulgarian, joined Cl in Second 
Congress, 1920 where he presented report on the Statutes of the C. 1. 
Secretary Bulgarian Communist Parly 1923. Arrested just after September 
1923 insurrection. Released in 1926, lived in the Soviet Union. Member 
International Control Commission of C. 1. Professor Lenin School and 
scientific worker Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute (now known as Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism), the Historical Institute, etc. Author of a book on 
C. 1. (birth and development) on the tenth anniversary (1929). 

Page 37 

Radek, Karl (1885-1939). Bom Galicia, real name Karl Sobelsohn 
(also pseudonyms Parabellum, Pauf Bhemer, A. Struthahn). Member 
Central Committee Russian Communist Party. Secretary . C. I. In charge 
of affairs of German Communist Party. In October 1923 he was in 
Berlin representing C. 1. 

Page 43 

Humbert-Droz, Jules. C. 1. Secretary. In charge of Latin secretariat 
(France, Italy, Spain, Portugal). Early 1930s Secretary Swiss Communist 
Party. 1932 suspended from leadership and finally expelled. Joined the 
Swiss Socialist Party, its Secretary-General until the end of 1950s. 
Humbert-Droz Archives set up in Holland. 

Page 47 

Manilal Maganlal Shah, M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law (also known as 
Doctor Manilal), born about 1880 at Baroda. He could not get appoint¬ 
ment in the education department of Baroda because of Aravind Ghosh. 
While studying law in Britain, he had relations with some of the 
prominent Indian revolutionaries but differed with them. Since 1907 
worked for Indian immigrants in Mauritius and from 1912 in Fiji, where 
not appointed to Legislative Council on the plea of not being a British . 
subject (Baroda was in princely India). Along with his wife led the 
militant strike of the PWD and municipal workers of Suva (Fiji) in 
January-February 1920, when warship was called from New Zealand. 
After the strike had ended Manilal was prohibited from living in the 
major areas of Indo-Fijian settlement, he left Fiji for India. Since 1923 
identified with India labour matters. CorresjKmded with Socialists and 
Cemununists in India and abroad. His name was on the list of thirteen 
persons who were to be prosecuted in the Kanpur Boldievik Conspiracy 
Case but was dropped. He was engaged to defend two of the accused. 
He is dead. 

Page 4S 

Stapurji Dorabji Suklatvala, bom Mardi 28, 1874 at Bombay. Hn 
mother Jerbai warf a snter of J. N. Tata, the founder of the noted 
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industrial house. Prior to going to England in October 1905 he was 
living in New York, where he associated with Indian revolutionaries. 
Joined I. L. P. at Manchester, 1909. He had relations with the Indian 
revolutionaries in London. One of the founders of Workers Welfare 
League of India, President Indbn Seamen’s Union alliliated to RILU.« 
closely connected with People’s Russian Information Bureau and League 
against Imperialism etc. Joined CPGB with left wing ILP in March 1921, 
Elected Labour M.P. for Battersea North in Nmember 1922 and again 
in 1924. Toured India 1926-27, made- bold speeches against imperialism 
and for Communist cause, challenged Gandhi and his Ism. Intended to 
return to India in October 1927 to seek election to AlCC but refused a 
visa. Tireless champion of Indian independence and the cause of British 
and Indian working-class. Held in high respect in India and Britain 
Died January 16, 1936. 

Page 48 

New6old, John Turner Watson, M.A., F.R.S.A., born May 8. 1888 
Culcheth. Lancashire. Educated Manchester Uniicrsily: joined Fabian 
Society 1908; Independent Labour Party 1910; CPGB 192!. member 
Executive Committee, and C. I. 1922-2.L M.P. Motherwell, and Wishaw 
Division of Lanark Ntivcmber 1922 to DccemlKT 1923. Placed political 
career over the Party. Resigned from CPGB and Cl 1924, and from 
Labour Party 1^31. Author How Europe Armed for War (1871-1914); 
Politics of Capitalism: Capitalism and War; Railways 182^-1925, 
Democracy; Debts and Disarmament. 

P a g e 58 • 

Kuusinen, O. V. (1881 •I%4)--Leader Finnish Communist parly and 
Comintern. One of the founder Finnish C. P. (1918). Secretary Execu¬ 
tive Committee of Comintern, member and .secretary of Presidium of 
C.C. of CPSU (1921--39). Deputy of Supreme Soviet of U.S.S.R. (1940). 
Author of a number of w'orks on history of CPSU and international 
working-class movement. Member of Li.S.S.R Academy of Sciences 
(1958). 

Page 61 

Kolarov, V. (1877-1950)—Prominenl leader of the Bulgarian Party 
and Comintern. Secretary of C.C. Bulgarian Communist Party (1919-23). 
Member Presidium of Executive Committee of Comintern (192243). 
Eminent organiser of Resistance Movement during Nazi occupation of 
Bulgaria, After liberation of tbe country, elected Chairman of Bulga¬ 
rian Great People’s Assembly. Chairman Council of Ministers of Bulga¬ 
rian People’s Republic (1949-50). 

Page 66 

Mobamed Sa6q, of Akora, tchsil Nowshera, Peshawar district 
(N.W.F.P.). Clerk in the irrigation department at Peshawar in 1919. 
Took part in the anti-Rowlatt Act movement, went to Kabul in May 
1919. Crossed over to the lands of the Soviets in the company of 
Alunad Hassan, Abdul Majid and Muhammad &diq. Elected Secre¬ 
tary of the CPI formed at Tashkent (1920). 

Edited Zamindar (Peasant). Attended the Second Congress of the 
C.I., at Moscow in July-August 1920. Returned to India to 15^1 but 
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went back to Seistan (Ira|i) and was arrested on the Indian border. 
Accused in the Second Communist Conspiracy case under Section 121-A, 
Indian Penal Code, sentenced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment on 
April 4, 1924. After his release Safiq and %aukat Usmani procured 
passports at Karachi as Iranian subjects with the help of Masood AH 
Shah, the British intelligence agent and went to Moscow under his 
leadership. The party arrived just when the Sixth Congress of the 
Communist International was going to begin. Usmani and Saflq were 
made delegates, Safiq stayed on * in Moscow after the Congress and 
returned to India in 1932. (M. Ahmad, Myself and the Communist 

Party of India. 449-452). 

Page 73 

Dutt, R. Palme, born Cambridge, June 19, 1896, where his father 
was a medical practitioner; educated Perse School, Cambridge and Balliol 
College, Oxford; member ILP and National Guilds League; founder 
member CPGB; member executive Labour Research Department 1921-26; 
Chairman CPGB Commission 1922; married Salmc Murrik; founder 
editor Labour Monthly; Author of many works on Indian, British and 
International politics. 

Page 7< 

Sarathi, Bengali monthly, published by A. Roy, 203-2, Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta. First number published in Asadh 1327 Bengali era 
(May-Junc, 1920). 

Page 78 

The Hindu,*staned from Madras 1876. Still in circulation. Earlier 
of liberal views, now more inclined towards right reaction. 

Page 83 

Saifuddin Kitchlew (1888-196.^) of Amritsar, B.A. and Bar-at-L.aw 
(Cantab), Ph.D. from a German University. Extemed from Calcutta for 
a seditious speech, 1915. Uncompromising fighter for independence. 
Hero of Jallianwalla Bagh. President Punjab Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee for many years. Front rank Khilafatist. Seconded complete in¬ 
dependence resolution moved by Jawaharlal Nehru at session of Indian 
National Congress, 1929. Later President, All-India Peace Council and 
member Presidium World Peace Council. 

Page 97 

Pankhurst, Sylvia (1882-1960)—daughter Emmeline (Goulden) famous 
militant woman—^suffragist leader. Participated in the movement led by 
her mother. Leader British Socialist Labour Federation. Her w^kly 
Workers Dreadnought (originally Women’s Dreadnought) was against the 
imperialist war (1914-18). She participated in Second Congress of Com¬ 
intern. Her papers are in the possession of International Institute of 
Social History in Ameterdam. 

Page 98 

Lansbury, George—^Born 1859. Labour M.P., Bow and Bromley 
division. 1910-12, 1922-1940. A founder (1912) and editor (1919-23) of 
the Dally Herald. Leader of Labour Party opposition 1931-35. 

Page 98 

Maxton, James. Born 1885. Leader Independent Labour Party. 
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Imprisoned for a year during first World War. MP H22, continued to 
to represent the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow till his death in 1946. 
Wrote Lenin (1932) and If / were a Dictator (1935). 

Page 98 * 

McManus, Arthur. Belonged to Socialist Labour, Party. Helped in 
the foundation of CPGB and elected its first chairman. 

Page 101 

Bell, Tom (1882*1944), son of a Scottish stonemason: member Asso¬ 
ciated Ironmoulders of Scotland of which he was president in 1918; 
joined ILP 1900; SDF 1903; greatly influenced by James Connolly (1868- 
1918), the Irish revolutionary leader, whom he knew peisonally; founder 
member SUP, editor Socialist 1919. National organiser CPGB. Author, 
The Britah Communist Party (A short history), 1937; John Muclctut, a 
fighter for freedom, 1941; Pioneering Days, 1944, 

Page 123 

Sverdlov, Y. M. (1885-1919). Member of Communist Party since 
1901. Prominent leader of CPSU and Soviet Government. Active par¬ 
ticipant in November Revolution 1917. Elected Chairman All Russia 
Central Executive Committee, November 8, 1917. 

Page 124 

Herambalal Gupta, nationalist revolutionary from Bengal, duriitg first 
world war worked in Burma-Siam Scheme for military training of Indians 
with the help of Germans. In 1914 he was in the Indian National Party 
of Champakraman Pillai. Worked with Rash Behari Bose in Tokyo in 1915. 
Travelled in China for purchase and despatch of arms to India. Since 
June 1916 worked in U.S.A. as chief collaborator of Germany which 
charge was handed over to* a Committee of three -Bircndra Sarkar, 
Herambalal Gupta and Chakravarty—by a letter dated Berlin, f'eb. 4, 
1916 of the Foreign Secretary of Germany, Arrested March 10, 1917 
in connexion with the Indo-Gcrman Conspiracy Case, found guilty of 
conspiracy and violating the Neutrality of U.S.A., sentenced to eighteen 
months in prison and a fine of S 100 on both indictments. Died 1953(7). 
Page 133 

Chakravarti Rajagupalaehariar, born 1879 in Salem District (Tamil 
Nadu), jomed anti-Rowlatt Act campaign 1919 and Non-cottperation 
(1920), edited Gandhi’s Young India when he was m jail. General Secre¬ 
tary Indian National Congress 1921-22 and member Working Com¬ 
mittee, of I.N.C. President JNC after Kitchlcw’s conviction -Member 
Working Committee and President Tamil Nadu Provincial Congress till 
1935. Elected to Madras legislature and Prime Minister in 1937. Re¬ 
signed 1939. Resigned from Working Committee, was in favour of 
accepting Cripps’ offer, opponent of vaccination. Never a sympathiser of 
-Communists or communism in life, rather one of its declared enemies. 
Has written and compiled many popular books on religion rind a few 
pamphlets, including The Way Out (1944) and The Indian Communists 
(1955). 

Page 133 

Liakat Husain, born about 1852, son of Mir All Khan, of Calcutta. 
Ancestors hailed from Patna district (Bihkr). Prominent agitator in anti- 
Parthion Movement in Bengal. Sentenced to three gears’ imprisonment 
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in January 1908. Released in 1910. He continued to take prominent 
part in the swadeshi movement. 

Page 135 

Mushir Husain Qidwai, l^aikh of Gadia, born about 1867, Barabanki 
District (U.P.). Pan-Islamist since his visit to Constantinople in 1905. 
when he was decorated with an ord^ by the Sultan. Started with Abdul 
Bari, the Anjuman-i Khuddam-i kaaba. In November 1913, took leading 
pari in attcmpi to create a rapproachment between the Mohammedans and 
the Hindus. Pro-Turkish during the first world war. Later wrote a book 
against the Bolsheviks Pan-hlamhm and Bolshevism, (London, 1937). 
Page 137 

Thomas, J. H. (1874-1949)—Railway fireman, engine driver. Secre¬ 
tary of State for Colonies 1924; Vice-chairman Parliamentary Labour 
Party; right-wing Labour Party leader. Author, When Labour Rules, 
1920; My Story. 1937. 

Page 140 

Birchdranath Das Gupta—s/o. Ishancbandra Das Gupta, of Bidgaon, 
Vikrampur P.S., Dacca District. Born 13 May, 1888 at Jalpaiguri where 
his father was a pleader. Left school in protest of flogging of a student 
by the Headmaster for burning foreign cloth 1905-6. Came to Calcutta 
1906. Admitted to National Council of Education school in 1906. 

Dhircn Sarkar was his contemporary student. Benoy Sarkar brought him 
to swadeshi. Left for U.S. for Engineering training on Council’s scholar¬ 
ship in 1911. Studied in Wisconsin Univ. Got military training in the 
Dni\ . Could not stay there for long for want of money. 

Did B.Sc. in Electrical Engineering from Pardu Univ.. Indiana State. 

Came in contact with B. N. Datta in 1912. 

Bircn brpught to Europe by Dhircn Sarkar. Joined Berlin Com¬ 
mittee. Got military training there. 

Left for Indian Afghan Frontier as Barkatullah’s Sccy. Could not 
reach destination as Persian Gulf occupied by the British. 

Bircn went to help the Egyptian nationalists who rose in revolt 

against British. Joined them in the Sinai Peninsula and fought Britishers 
having Constantinople and Jerusalem as headquarters. Bircn a major in 
the Turkish army.. He was with Jamal Pasha's 5th Army and fought 
for the defence of Suez Canal. Wounded in battle. Later brought to 

Switzerland for treatment by B. N. Dutt and Chatto where he passed 

7 yrs. 

Wrote many articles in Nuc Zuricher Zeitung on eco & political 
subjects. 

Started Indo-Europe Trading Co. in collaboration with a German 
businessman resident in Switzerland, named Paul Shemel. It had its 
Calcutta branch as Indo-Swiss Trading Co. 

Returned to India for a few months in 1924 but had to go back 
due to police trouble. In 1927 married and lived in Calcutta. 

His Memoirs in Eng. of Sinai Battle is in London. Photostat is 
in Delhi. He is still alive. * 

Page 141 

Workers Dreadnought was Sylvia Pankhurst’s journal of the Work¬ 
ers’ Federation. 
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Page 137 

Muhammad Fakhir, Maulana. High Priest of Dayara Shah Alam, 
Allahabad. Prominent nationalist leader of U.P. Sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment in connection with the Non-cooperation niovemeni- 
Courted imprisonment in 19.12 and 1942. He was a member of 

the State Assembly and Council, lie is no longer uhve 
Page 143 

Bhupendranath Datta. September 4, 1880, active in nationalist 
revolutionary movement from the beginning of this century. Editor, 
Yugantar (Bengali weekly), 1906. Sentenced to one year’s imprisonment 
for seditious writing. Left for U.SA. after release. Studied in Chieugi> 
and Brown Universities. Took part in revolutionary activities there. 
Founded Friends of the Freedom of India in U.S.A. Alter the first 
world broke out reached Berlin. 

General Secretary Berlin Committee. After end of war did d»>cio- 
rate from Hamburg University. Though pro-Marxist did not join Com¬ 
munist Party. Returned to India in 192S, participated in working class 
and peasant movements. Vice-President AITUC. President Bengal Pio- 
vincial Kisan Sabha and founder President. Friends of the Siivict Union. 
Died 25 December 1961. Author, Studies in Indian Social Polity, Din- 
Icctics Indian Land Economics: Vivekunand : Patriot and Prophet: liaciat 
Elements in the Population of Afghanistan. Baluchistan, NWFP and 
Hindu Kush (traaslalion of his doctorate dissertation in Man in India. 
Ranchi); Aprakashit Rajnaitik Ilihcts (political memoirs in Bengali) etc. 
Page 145 

Fazl-ul Hasan alias Hasrat Mohani. Born Mohan (Unao, U.P.) 1883, 
son of Azhar Husain. B.A. from Aligarh. Celebrated Urdu poet, 
extremist nationalist leader and journalist. Editor (Jrdu-c Mucilah. a 
literary-political monthly. Devoted follower of B. G. Tilak. Sentenced 
for sedition to' two years’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500 or six 
months in August 1908. Sentence reduced to one year by Allahabad 
High Court. In May 1913 his journal ceased publication as security 
money demanded under the Press Act could not be provided. Mohani 
was interned in jail duriqg the first world war. In Ahmcdabad session 
of the Indian National Congress Gandhi moved a resolution that the 
goal of the INC shall be swaraj. Mohani moved an amendment (o the 
effect that swaraj shall be free from all foreign control. Gandhi 
opposed him • tooth and nail, Mohani’s amendment was lost 
and Gandhi saw to it that he was expelled from the I.N.C. Mohani 
presided oVer the All-India Muslim League session at Ahmcdabad. 
December 1921. Prosecuted for two speeches in the INC session and 
presidential address at the League session. Sentenced two years.’ rigorous 
imprisonment for each speech, the sentences to run simultaneously. 
Bombay High Court too upheld this sentence. After release continued 
to take active interest in politics and working-class movement. He died 
in 1950. 

Page 147 * 

"The Englishman". Founded in 1821 in Calcutta under the lillcf 
"The John Bull in the East". On the 1st Oct. 1833, it appeared as 
"The Englishman". From I860 . subtitle slightly changed, "The English- 

C.I.—24 
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man and Military ‘ Chronicle" From 1861, "The Englishman", Colo¬ 
nialist and imperialist. Founded and edited by J. H. Stocqueler. Ceased 
publication in April 1934. 

Page 149 

Shrish Chandra Chatterji, of Dacca, active in Bengal politics since 
the anti-Partition agitation, friend of many Bengal revolutionaries, defen¬ 
ded them in many cases. Ardent Gandhite, prominent in Non-coopera¬ 
tion movement. Later member of the Swarajya Party. Imprisoned 
several times, opposed partition of India, remained in East Pakistan, 
member Pakistan Constituent Assembly, came to India in early sixties. 
Died on January 3, 1966. 

Page 152 

Sneevliet, Hundricus Sneevlkt Maring (1883-1947). Dutch Commu¬ 
nist, carried on revolutionary agitation in Java before first World War 
and instrumental in organising Communist Party of Indonesia 1920i 
attended Second Congress of C.I., 1920; active in China. 1921; leader 
of Dutch Transport Workers’ Federation and member Profintern’s pre¬ 
sidium, 1922; C.I. representative in Holland, 1923; later left Party and 
headed a left-wing socialist group in Holland; murdered by the Nazis 
during last war. 

Page 154 

Hardayal b. 1884. Son of Gauri Dayal (Kayasth), reader in the 
District Court of Delhi. He was first of his year in M.A. (English), 
Lahore University. Selected for State scholarship, tenable for three years, 
and in 1905 went to Oxford, residing at St. John’s College till 1907. 
When his scholarship had only six months to run, he threw it up as 
he was unwilling to accept any favour at the hands of the Govt. 
Returned to Lahore in the beginning of 1908, reacruited some youngmen, 
met Lajpat Rai. He proposed complete non-cooperation with Govt, 
which was repudiated by the Punjabee (August 5, 1908). Returned to 
Europe the same year. In 1909 refused to take part in a meeting orga¬ 
nised by Indian nationalists only because Anand Kentish Coomaraswamy, 
whose mother was a foreigner and who himself had married a foreigner 
lady was to preside, and a beef-eating Indian Muslim was to speak 
there. (Dharmavira —Letters of Lola Har Dayal. Delhi, 1971). In 
France in 1909-10 helped Madam Cama in editing her Bande Mataram. 
Visited Algiers in 1910 in search of health. Reached U.S.A. in 1911. 
Lecturer of Indian Philosophy, Stanford University, March to Sept. 1912 
when he resigned his post. Lecture tour of the States. On behalf of 
the Pacific Coast Hindi {Indian] Association (popularly known as the 
Ghadar Party) of which he was one of the inspirers, edited the Ghadar, 
a Punjabee weekly (Nov. 1913) from Yugantar Ashram, San Francisco. 
Altogether he worked five and a half months with the Ghadar Party 
and the Ghadar. Arrested on March 26, 1914 for his speeches of the 
earlier year with a view to deportation. Released on bail, he absconded 
to Switzerland. Associated with the Berlin Committee of Indian 
nationalist revolutionaries. In Turkey for some months m connection 
with revolutionary work. In 1918 Cbattopadhyaya was to send him to 
Socialist Russia to work in its eastern department. In Nov. 1918 Har¬ 
dayal renounced his faith in revolutum and **his conversion to the prin- 
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ciple of imperial unity with progressive self-government for all civilised 
nations of the empire.” In 1919 in his statement issued from l&ockholm 
he said, “1 now believe that the consolidation of the British empire in 
the East is necessary in the interests of the people of Indfa... in its worst 
form it is a thousand times preferable to German and Japanese 
imperialism...” 

He wrote an article on the basis of J. Spargo’s Biojtruiihy of 
Ktirl Marx. He regarded Marx’s theory us one-sided and defective, his 
theory of class struggle and of \alue’ not very accurate <>r convincing, 
but to him they represented the present practical ideal of the working 
classes and harmonised with it. (p. 282) Materialist conception of history 
was a half-truth and found Carlyle’s theory of civilization much nearer 
the truth (283). To him Marx was a benefact(*r of humaiiit> because he 
had faith in the working classes. He asked critics of Marx to remember 
Johnson on Goldsmith—“Let not his faults be remembered. He was a 
great man.” (Karl Marx : A Modern Rishi in Modern Rei'iev,', March 
1912, pp. 273-286). 

In 1925 in his so-called political testament Merc Vichor [ My 
Thoughts] he said that “the State should belong to the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans may live there. But the State cannot be a Muslim State 
nor can it be a jointly Hindu-Muslim administered Slate...To attain 
Swaraj we [Hindus] do not need the Muslim assistance nor is it our 
desire to establish a Joint Rule.” (Quoted in Rajendra Prasad--//iJ/« 
Divided, Bombay, 1946, p. 19). 

Hardayal has been described by V. Cbatiopadhyaya as “a veritable 
genius during the first half of every hour, and a pretty polIy prattling 
nonsense, a dull-as-ditch-water creature during the .sea>nd half. When 
he wras inspired Hardayal was a phenomenon of intulleclual sparkle and 
crystalline vision... but gradually even the brilliant first-half brain began 
to wear out and become ordinary. This slowly led his footsteps away 
from revolution to reaction which the whole group of his contemporaries 
resented.” (Harindranath Chattopadhyaya —Life and Myself Vol. /. Dawn 
approaching the noon. Bombay, 1948, pp. 198, 200). 

Hardayal died in U.S.A. on March 4. 1939. 

Among his works are the following ; 

Fourty-four months in Germany and Turkey. London, 1920; The 
Bodkisattva Doctrine in Sanskrit Literature, London. 1932: Hinii for seif- 
culture, London, 1934; Twelve religions and modern life, f’;dgwaFC, 19,38. 

Page 156 

Shahid Suhrawardy, eldest son of Sir Zahid Suhrawardy, a judge 
of the Calcutta High Court. Born 1890, educated in Calcutta and Oxford, 
Bar-at-Law. Went to Russia, joined Moscow Art Theatre and lecturer 
of English at a Women’s College. He had no sympathy for the Com¬ 
munists, but had some relation with the Social Revolutionary Party of 
Kerensky. Knew several western and oriental languages. Lived in Paris 
for many years. Returned to India in 1932 as Bageswari Professor of 
Fine Arts, Calcutta University. Art critic for The Statesman. Member 
Public Service Commission, Bengal, later Cbainnan Public Service Com¬ 
mission of Pakistan, Visiting Profmor, Oriental Art,* Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York, 19S2-S4. Appointed Pakistan's Ambissador to Spain 
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and Vatican, and later Morocco and Tunisia. Author, Essays in Verse 
Mussulman Art in Spain; The Musulman Culture by V. Barthold (tran 
slated by Suhrawardy from Russian). Died March 3, 1965. 

Page 156 

Ivanow, W., a White Russian scholar of Persian and Arabic language 
and literatures, specialising in Ismailism. Contributed a number of article 
to the Journal of Asiatic Society, Calcutta, and also to JRAS (London) 
cataloguer in Asiatic Society, Calcutta. He is dead. 

Page 157 

Prabha, a progressive Hindi monthly first issued in January 192{ 
by Pratap Pustakalaya, Kanpur. Ganeshshankar Vidyarthi and Deva 
datta Sharma were its editors. In May 1921 editorship taken over b; 
Shrikrishnadatta Paliwal, in August 1923 by Makhanlal Chaturvedi am 
in November of the same by Balakrishna Sharma. It ceased publicatioi 
in May 1925. 

Page 158 

Maryada, a progressive Hindi monthly first published from Abhyu 
daya Press, Allahabad. After December 1920 it was published fron 
Jnanmandal, Benares under the editorship of Sampurnanand. It seem; 
to have ceased publication after March 1921. These two monthlies pub¬ 
lished many bold editorials and articles praising the achievements ol 
the Bolsheviks and the relevance of their revolution to India. 

Page 164 

Quelch, Tom—attended Second Congress of C.I. as delegate of BSP 

Page 166 

Smedley, Agnes, alias Alice Bird alias Mrs. Petroikos,' daughter ot 
an U.S. worker. Secretary of Lajpat Rai. Closely associated with ih^ 
Friends of Freedom of India. Wife of Virendranath Chattopadhyaya in 
Berlin. Member of the Hindustan Association of Berlin and the Berlin 
Committee of Indian revolutionaries. Since late twenties worked with 
the Chinese Peoples Army. 

Smedley wanted to come to India but not given visa fur her im¬ 
prisonment in US for exiled Indians, for her articles in the Indian Press. 

(1) Battle Hymn of China (1944). 

(2) China fights back. An Am. Woman with the Eighth Route 
Army 1938. 

(3) China’s Red Army marches (Tales) 1934. 

(4) Chinese Destinies. Sketches of present-day China 1934. 

(5) India and the Next War 1928 (Amritsar) 

(6) Stories of the Wounded. An appeal for orthopaedic centres of 
the Chinese Red Cross 1S>41. 

(7) Daughter of Earth. 

Member of the delegation of nationalist revolutionaries to Moscow 
in 1921 on the invitation of C.I. 

Held in high respect in India and China. She wrote a biography of 
Chu Teh. Died at Oxford 1950. 

Page 169 

Ghulam Ambiya Khan Lohani,_of Sirajganj, Dist. Pabna (East 
Bengal). Went to London in 1914 to study law and to Paris in 1920-21. 
Visited Berlin in January‘1921 and worked with nationalist revolutionaries 
there. Was on their delegation to Moscow on invitation from C.I. 
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Opjjosed emigre Communist Party of India. Later worked with C.L and 
contributed to The Masses of India, and other publications Settled down 
in Moscow in 1925. He is dead. 

Page 169 

Pandurang Sadashiv Khankhoje. of Wurdha city. Maharashtra. As 
a student in Carv'allis (Oregon) and Pullman (Washington) was in close 
touch with Indian revolutionaries on the Pacific Coast. Lived for a time 
at Idaho with Kashi Ram who was afterwards scntcncx*d to death 
in the Ferozeshahr murder case. Left for Europe in 1*^14. Worked with 
the nationalist revolutionaries there. . On the delegation of nationalist 
revolutionaries to Moscow on invitation of C.l. Afterwards a high 
otficial in the Agriculture Department of Mc.vico. Returned to India 
after 1950 with his family. He contributed some article,s to the Hindi 
monthly Saranwaii (Allahabad) in the first and second decades of this 
century. Died Jan. 22, 1967. 

Page 171 

Karakhan, Lev Mikhailovich (1889-l'>.i7), Veteran Bolshevik. Secre¬ 
tary Soviet delegation to, Brest-Litvosk Peace talks 1918; member Colle¬ 
gium of Peoples’ C«>mm46ar of Foreign AflTains. Ambassadtir to Poland 
1921. to China 1923-26, to Turkey 19.^9-37. Purged. 

Page 171 

Kopj^ Victor, a former Menshevik, in November 1919 sent to Berlin 
as a Soviet Plenipotentiary for prisoner of war affairs. Tried to have 
the possibility of German technological aid to Russia. 

Page 201 

Tbalhaimcr, A. Founder member German Communist P.-irty. 
(Delegate C.l. Congress). Right-wing faclionaiisi. Member C'PSU, 
Dropped from leadership in 1927 and expelled in 1928. M. N. Roy 
joined Thalhaimer-Brandler faction in 1928. 

Page 201 

Heckert. F. (1884-1936)—Leader of the German Communist Party 
and Comintern. One of the founders of the Spartacus league and 
German Communist Party. Delegate to Third and f ourth Congresises 
of the Comintern. 

Page 215 

Viscount Peel, William Robert Wellesley (1867-19,17). .Scerctarv <»f 
State for India, 1922-24 and 1928-29. 

Page 226 

Ranchhoddas Bhavan Lotvala, 1875 ?, son of a small busines.sman 
of Bombay. Arya Samajist, newspaper owner, later admirer of Gandhi, 
soon left him. Studied <U)me Marxism. Attracted lowatds Dange after 
reading his Gandhi vs. Lenin. For many years financed Dange in pib- 
lishing his Socialist and a few other Marxist pamphlet.?. Laicr Lotvala 
became a armchair Trotskite. 

Lotvala went to U.S.A. in 1920. In December 1922 h; started the 
Lotvala Trust whose object was to advance socialism in India. Went 
to England in 192.3 and mixed with left-wing Labourites. Again visited 
England in February' 1927. He was a patron of Dange in his early 
career. He died after 1968. 

Page 231 

Ferozuddin Mansur, of %etkbupura, Punjab. Ix^t India daring the 
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Hijrat movement in the spring of 1920. Tramed in Tashkent and 
Moscow. Arrested while returning to India via Chitral, tried undet 
Section 121-A, IPC, and sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment 
in the Moscow Conspiracy case at Peshawar in May, 1923. Released in 
April 1924. Worked in the Indian National Herald^ of Bombay. Re¬ 
mained a sincere worker of the C.P.I. in Punjab. He is dead. 

Page 231 

Mir Abdul Majid alias M. A. Majid, Dhal Mahalla, Mochi Dar- 
waja, Lahore. Left India during the Hijrat movement in 1920. Trained 
in Tashkent and then at Moscow.. While returning to India via Chitral 
wak arrested and tried under Section 121-A, IPC, at Peshawar and sen¬ 
tenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment in May 1923, released in 
April 1924. One of the leading organisers of the Punjab Labour Board 
formed in March 1925 with the object of coordinating all forms of 
Labour in the Province. One of the organisers of the Nau Jawan 
Bharat Sabha (Young India Association) formed in spring of 1926. 
Prosecuted in the Meerut Conspiracy Case (1929-1933). A very sincere 
worker for the cause of Communism. He is no longer active. Now 
lives in Lahore. 

Page 231 

Abdulla Safdar, of Punjab. Trained in Institute of Red Professors, 
Moscow. One of the disciples of Roy. Visited Russia more than once. 
Worked for Roy’s party in Punjab before and during the second World 
War. Contributed several articles to the Modern Review. He is dead. 

Page 232 

Kunwar Muhammad Ashraf, born October 1903, Daryapur, Aligarh 
District (U.P.), participated in Non-cooperation movement, met Muzaffar 
Ahmad at Calcutta in 1923. Passed M.A. from Aligarh (1926), embraced 
Communism in Great Britain (1927), Ph.D. (London), 1932, member 
AlCC. member Central Committee, CPI. imprisoned many times, lecturer 
in History, Kirorimal College, Delhi. Author, Life and Conditions of the 
People of Hindustan (1200-1550 A.D.)—(Mainly based on Islamic Sour¬ 
ces), Calcutta. 1935. Died at Berlin on June 7, 1962. 

Page 233 

Inkpin, Albert (1884-1944)—Assistant Secretary SDF and BSP, 1907- 
13; General Secretary BSP 1913-1920; General Secretary CPGB 1920-29. 
He is dead. 

Page 268 

FazHlahi Qurban, bom August 1902 in Lahore. Muhajir 1920. 
military training m Tashkent school. Lived in Moscow for four years, 
returned to India 1926, arrested April 1927 in Bombay, sentenced to 
three years’ at Peshawar. Released November 14, 1929, worked for the 
defense of accused in the Meerut Case. Arrested 1930 under Regula¬ 
tion III of 1818, released 1934. Detained in 1936, released 1937, arrested 
1940, released 1942, Presided AITUC Madras session (1945). After 
partition IK'es in Western Pakistan, no longer active in the Communist 
movement. 

Page 270 

Safarov. Gcorgii Ivanovich (1891-1938 ?). Bolshevik frmn 1908: 
arrested and exiled 1910; emigrated on release and lelunied to Ru^ia 
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with Lenin, 1917; fought in the Civil War; in charge of C.I. Eastern 
Department 192I-2J; editor Petrogradskakt (later LcningratJskaia) Prm'da, 
1922-26; secretary Stnict embassy in China, opposed party lino and was 
purged. Author, Problemy Vostoka, (The Problems of the East) 1922; 
Osnovy Lcninizma (The Bases of Leninism), 2nd ed. 1922; Mmx mui 
the East, 1934; contributed many articles to Pravda. Kommmist, Izves- 
tia, Zhizn Natsionalnostic, etc. 

Page 280 

Joseph Baptista, Chairman of the Reception Committee of the first 
Congress, and President of the second session of the AITUC at Jharia. 
Influenced by the ILP of Great Britain and sought to introduce Fabian 
Socialism in India. In his Presidential address said, “the ptilitical policy 
of the Congress [AITUC] must steer clear oi the extreme Individualism 
and Bolshevism and follow the golden path of Pabian Socialism". In 
his address as Chainnan of the Rcceptiim of the First ('ongress he said, 
“the supreme need of the moment is really for some light from the 
East to illumine the darkness of the West; for the humanising spiritual¬ 
ism of the East to chasten the brutalising materialism of the West'*. 
He was a chela of Annie Besant. 

Page 280 

Wedgwood, Josiah Clement, Baron Barlaslon and Etruria (created 
1942), born March 16, 1872. Commander RNAS. Colonel, M.P. (labour, 
previously Liberal) Newcastle under-Lyme; Vice-Chairman Labour 
Party 1921-24. Author, Indo-British Commonwealth, 1922; lisstiys and 
Adventures of a Labour M.P.. 1924; Memoirvs of a Fighting Life, I'HO. 
etc. 

Page 283 

Bamanji Pestonji Wadia, of Bombay, one of the founders and leaders 
of AITUC. Connected with many trade union.s in Madras. ITicosophist 
and follower of Annie Besant. wanted to organise Indian workers on 
the line of British labour Parly and at the same time, wanted them 
to look at problems from a “spiritualistic point of view." (Speech to 
Serampur workers. July 13, 1918). Arrested in 1918, British Labout 
Parly secured his release by taking up his case with the Secretary of 
State for India. Met Saklatvala in England (1920) and promised to 
act in concert with Workers’ Welfare League of London, Author; 
How India cm save the Empire (Collection of speeches of members of 
Indian Deputation), 1918; (2) Problems of National and International 
Politics, 1919; (3) Labour in Madras. 1921; (4) Will the soul of Europe, 
return ? 1921; (5) To AH Fellow Thecsophists and members of the Theoso- 
phical Society, a statement. 1922; (6) The Inner Ruler (Talks to students), 
1922; (7) Thus have I heard (Leading articles from “The Aryat, Path’*), 
1959 etc. 

Page 283 

Chakkarai Chetiiar, remained devoted to the cause of Indian Work¬ 
ing class throughout his life. Later president of the A.I.T.U.C. ft?f 
several years. He is dead. 

Page 292 

Pitambardatta^Badathwal (1901—July 24, 1944), of Pali near Lans- 
downe, GarbwaL Passed Intennediate lamination in arts from D.A.V. 
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College, Kanpur in 1920. Edited Hillman, organ of Pahaii students. 
B.A. J926, M.A. 1928. Lecturer in Hindi Banaras Hindu University. 
Earned doctorate for his thesis entitled The Nirguna School of Hindi 
Poetry. 

Page 292 

Manoranjan Gii^ta, born March 1890, Adhuna, Bakerganj District 
(Bengal), member Yugantar Party, suffered imprisonment many times, 
founded a press and a publishing house. Had no sympathy for the 
conununists or communism. Member Bengal Assembly of undivided 
Bengal and of Legislative Council on Congress ticket. Author of several 
books in Bengali on politics, etc. He is still living. 

Page 299 

Pralul Chandra Ganguly, born 1891, Srinagar, Dacca District, 
Member Anusilan Samiti and abScondei in Barisal Conspiracy Case (May 
1913). Arrested September J914, and sentenced in November, 1915, to 
ten years’ transportation in the supplementary case, but acquitted by the 
High Court. Calcutta. Continued to be active in nationalist revolutionary 
and Congress movements. Elected to Central Legislative Assembly and 
Bengal Assembly. Detained during Second World War. Died July 5, 
1957. Wrote Viplabir Jivanadarsham (a series of articles on ideals of 
revolutionaries) in Prabasi (Bengali monthly), Calcutta. 

Page 321 

Wahabi — Puritanical reform movement in Islam, — begun by 
Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahab (1703-1787). Rejects veneration of saints, 
ostentatious rites, luxurious liviirg. Triumphed in Saudi Arabia and 
official religion there. Introduced in India by Saiyid Ahpiad of Bareli 
(U.P.) after his visit to Mecca, 1822-23. Ahmad raised an army against 
the Sikh rulers. In the first half of the last century Wahabis were a 
formidable anti-colonialist force. They esptiused the cause of the pea¬ 
sants in certain parts of Bengal. Wahabis had their colony at Chamar- 
kand in independent tribal territory of N.W.F.P. 

Page 330 

(The) Modern Review, a monthly review and miscellany published 
from Calcutta since 1907. It rendered good service to the cause of 
Indian independence struggle and in the propagation of advanced ideas. 
It it ttill in circulation. 

Page 330 

Hinc{u.s(on Review first published from Allahabad in 1897. Later 
shifted to Patna. Sachchidanand Sinha, its editor, published 6. N. Dutta’s 
article. After his return to India in 1925. Dutta contributed several 
articles to this journal. 

Pago 331 

Abdul Hafiz, Dr. Son of M. Ilahi Bux, pleader Lahore. Went to 
England in 1904, where he later became friendly with Har Dayal and 
other nationalist revolutionaries .of the India House. Returned to India 
in 1909 but went back to England the following year. 

Page 331 

Qiandra Kanta Chakravarty, bom 1878, Goila, Bakarganj (Bengal). 
Chakravarty had close connection with the accused in the Aiipur Bomb 
Case. Warrant issued for arrest in that case under Se^ion 121 and 
124-A, I.P.C., but he could not be found, said to have worked vwth 
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Ajit Singh in Punjab. Sailed for Paris under ihc pseudonym Bchari 
Lai, son of Bishen Das of Lahore. Arrived there in early February 
1909. Arrived New York in the next month after living' a few weeks 
in India House, London. Joined Vedanta Society, and adopted the name 
Satyanand Brahmachari. Later took part in the so-called German plot 
and was arrested in connexion with the San Francisco Conspiracy Case 
on March 6, 1917. Made damaging confession in the early part of the 
trial. On April 30, 1918 Federal Judge Van Fleet sentenced him to 
30 days in Alameda County jail and a fine of S5,000. Later returned 
to India in 1926, lived an aillucnt life and wrote many books in English 
on cultural history, ethnology, sexology etc. which are not of much 
scientific value. Wrote his autobiography entitled New India (Calcutta, 
n.d.). Chakravarty died on May 14, 1971. 

Page 331 

Mahendra Pratap, third son of Raja Ghaashiam Singh, of Murshan, 
Dist. Aligarh (U.P.). Born Dec. 1. 1886. Educated at Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh, the founder of this institution was 
his father’s friend. Married the daughter of the ruler Jhind, a princely 
state in Punjab. Attended INC .session at Calcutta (1906). Travelled 
round the world in 1907. Started Prem Mahavidyalaya, a polytechnic 
at Vrindaban in 1909. In 1911 again went abroad, 1914 again went 
abroad, met Kaiser Wilhem, the German Emperor in 1915. Set up Pro¬ 
visional Govt, of India at Kabul Dec. I, 1915 with himself as "life 
president,” Barakatullah as Prime Minister and Ubcidullah as Home 
Minister. Along with a few other Indians met Lenin in 1919. Roamed 
in many countries and reached U.S.A. in 1925 from where travelled to 
the Far East. Author, My Life Story of Fifty-five Years, Dchra Dun, 
1947. 

Page 332 

Forward, Calcutta daily, founded by C. R. Das in 1923. It had 
also a weekly edition. 
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